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THE CONTRIBUTION OF AFROAMERICAN STUDIES TO AFRI- 
CANIST RESEARCH* 


By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
HE contribution that the study of New World Negro cultures can make 
to Africanist research has become apparent only recently, as the data on 
Afroamerican societies have come to be more adequate, and the concepts and 
techniques used in studying them have been sharpened. The control of ma- 
terials from the areas of Africa from which New World Negroes were derived 
has, however, from the first been a basic methodological postulate of anthro- 
pologists who have worked in the Afroamerican field. It is the thesis of this 
paper that an understanding of New World Negro cultures will reciprocally 
deepen our comprehension of the relevant African cultures themselves, give 
unity to a broader field of research, and open the door for an interchange that 
cannot but be fruitful for Africanists and Afroamericanists alike. 


1 


Certain theoretical formulations that have crystallized from the study of 
Afroamerican cultures may first of all be indicated to provide a conceptual 
framework for the ensuing discussion. These are as follows: 


1. The hypothesis of cultural tenacity, achieved through the psychosocial mechanism 
of enculturation; 


2. The hypothesis of cultural focus, which points the way toward a comprehension 
of the primary concerns of a people, and, in contact situations, illustrates the carry- 
over of aboriginal modes of custom in unequal degree as the different aspects of culture 
lie within this focal area cr outside it. 


3. The hypothesis of retention, under borrowing, of aboriginal meanings of such 
conventions as are carried over into the new setting, and the corollary that retentions 
may manifest themselves in new forms by means of the mechanism of reinterpretation. 


Let us now examine briefly the usefulness of these hypotheses in analyzing 
New World Negro cultures, and their application to furthering our knowledge 


* A paper delivered as part of a Symposium on Africa, sponsored by the Committee on 
African Anthropology, National Research Council, and held at the annual meetings of the 
American Anthropological Association, Chicago, 1946. 
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of significant aspects of the cultures of Africa from which they have been 
derived. 

1. Studies of culture-contact in Africa have tended to stress that native 
cultures are giving way before the impact of European ways of life. New World 
Negro studies, however, give pause to such assumptions. For, though in Africa 
Africans are experiencing a condition of accelerated—and at times of enforced 
—cultural change, any pressures against their indigenous cultures that may 
confront Africans in most of Africa are as nothing compared to those which the 
enslaved Africans faced in the Americas. In most of Africa, tribal groups retain 
their identity, the subsistence base of their cultures has not been too seriously 
dislodged, native languages persist, kinship structures function, the core of 
ancestral sanctions and values is there to guide the life of the people, religious 
expression and music and art in the accepted tradition can go on. 

In the New World, on the other hand, the functioning bases of aboriginal 
African culture were removed. Economic institutions and political structures 
were, in the nature of the case, impossible to continue. African kinship group- 
ings—at least in the sib-extended family—polygynous immediate family equa- 
tion—were similarly suppressed. Persons of varied linguistic habits were 
thrown together, so that only with the aid of a kind of lingua franca could they 
communicate. Yet the fact remains that the present-day New World descend- 
ants of Africans have everywhere retained Africanisms, even though the 
degree of purity of these Africanisms varies widely with locality, socioeco- 
nomic class, and religious affiliation. 

If we have recourse to the hypothesis of the tenacity of culture as a result 
of early enculturation, this is not difficult to understand. The conditioning 
force of culture, as felt in the earliest experiences of the human organism— 
that phase of the entire enculturative process whereby an individual is adapted 
to the way of his group—here operated to give continuity to tradition by pass- 
ing on as learned behavior the motor habits and skills, the linguistic modes, the 
food patterns, the attitudes and goals and anxieties of the older generation. 
This process of cultural conditioning is carried on in the household and trans- 
mits to the child what the members of the household have learned in their 
earliest years, as modified by their later enculturative experience. Here, then, 
we recognize not alone the mechanism that makes for continuity in culture, 
but for change within a matrix of traditional shaping. 

The relevance of this for the study of African cultures is patent. If New 
World Negroes have met the impact of European culture without complete 
loss of ancestral tradition and behavior, but rather have achieved an integra- 
tion of both within the larger framework of Eurcamerican norms, there is 
little reason to anticipate that Africans in Africa will not meet the far less 
massive attack on their ways of life that is for them comprehended in their 
contact with European culture. Here we are not dealing with questicns of 
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policy toward native peoples, or procedures, but with the fact of scientific 
perspective. Afroamerican studies, then, offer to students of African cultures a 
documentation of the tenaciousness of African ways of life under contact, and 
point out the socio-cultural processes by means of which this tenacity was 
achieved in the New World—processes that are operative in Africa as well. 

2. The hypothesis of cultural focus, applied to the study of New World 
Negro cultures, brings into relief the values which different aspects of culture 
hold for Africans themselves. As students of custom, we know that every 
people is concerned more with certain phases of its activities than with others. 
In some groups, concentration on economic and technological pursuits over- 
shadows other aspects of life; elsewhere religion, or social organization, or art, 
or prestige phenomena will play that role. Because the focal unit of any culture 
is the one that commands greatest interest, it comes to hold a dynamic signifi- 
cance. That is, in a fairly stable sitution, the focal aspect is the one most dwelt 
upon, with the result that here multiple possibilities and elaborations are en- 
visaged, and change becomes most acceptable. As a consequence, the focal 
aspects of stable cultures manifest more complexities and greater variation 
than do those less stable. Where a culture is under pressure from another way 
of life, however, ranks are closed and the sanctions and institutions of the 
focal aspect come to take on great—one might almost say obsessive—impor- 
tance. In sucha situation, the focal aspect thus becomes that part of the culture 
where we find the greatest resistance to change. 

In the New World, it is in that general field of culture we may denominate 
as supernature| sanctions that peoples of African descent manifest the widest 
range of Africanisms, and the purest. The many recorded instances indicative 
of this phenomenon document the determination of the enslaved Africans to 
rescue from the debacle of slavery as much as possible of their aboriginal be- 
liefs. Where Catholicism was the religion of the masters, the problem of 
retention of African religious practices was simpler than in Protestant coun- 
tries. For example, in countries like Brazil, Cuba, and Haiti, West African and 
Congo cults flourish in such purity that, as we shall presently see, they lay bare 
significant facets of African religion that have heretofore been shown most diffi- 
cult, if not impossible of study in Africa itself. The analysis of the Shouters 
sect in Trinidad documents the manner in which the aboriginal patterns were 
transmuted into Protestantism. 

The materials everywhere underscore the fact that religion gives color and 
coherence to these cultures of Africa, a fact that had much impressed earlier 
students, but has tended to be overlooked by later emphasis on social, eco- 
nomic and political structures. Yet every student who has worked in those 
regions of the continent from which the New World Negroes were predomi- 
nantly derived—even where he was limited by his problem to giving religion 
only cursory study—has testified to the basic role that religion plays in these 
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cultures. To study agriculture without taking into account its supernatural 
sanctions as these bear on beliefs concerning ancestors and gods, or to investi- 
gate African social organization, or property rights, without probing the role of 
the ancestral cult is to obtain and present a truncated version of the phenom- 
ena being studied, and fail to grasp that core of cultural reality in terms of 
the integrative norms which inhere in these practices, however vulnerable 
they may appear from the point of view of economic expediency. The reaction 
of informants documents this, for it is actually difficult to hold an informant 
to a discussion, let us say, of kinship terminology, or land tenure, and not have 
him move at once to a consideration of the role played by the family dead. 

3. As Africa comes into closer contact with Europe, and the acculturative 
situation comes to demand more of the ethnographer’s attention, there is need 
of a full grasp of how the retention of older ways may take on devious reinter- 
pretations. How significant this process may be, and in what different outer 
forms the inner belief-systems and values sanctioned by African conventions 
may appear, can be perceived both conceptually and graphically frcm the 
New World experience of the Negroes. 

Let us consider, as an example, an element of West African and Congo 
family structure that tends to go unrecognized, not only because of its humble 
place in the life of the peoples of these areas, but also because of the difficulties 
of studying it in Africa itself. Under slavery in the Americas, one institution, 
the nucleus of African kinship structures, came to dominate the social organi- 
zation of New World Negro groups. We have reference to the individual wom- 
an’s hut in the West African compound, where she and her children live, and 
which she leaves periodically to go, in her turn, to the hut of the man she 
shares with her co-wives, for her allotted time with him. 

In the New World, the reinterpretation of this element in African social 
life was far-reaching indeed. The family unit came to be dominated by the 
mother or grandmother, and included her children and the man with whom, at 
a given period of time, she was living. The effect of this reinterpretation in 
family structure on the respective roles of men and women calls for a re-exam- 
ination of African social structure. We need to understand better the several 
nuclear units within each compound, how they function individually, and in 
relation to each other, and to the male-dominated aspects of their lives. For 
the New World materials make clear that the women have traditional modes in 
hand to take over in the interest of cultural stability, even against great odds. 
By the same token, the study of New World Negro cultures suggests that the 
place of women in other aspects of African life, especially in its religious and 
economic phases, should be the subject of intensive research. 


2 


In addition to the leads for Africanist research offered by the analysis of 
New World Negro cultures in terms of the theoretical postulates just men- 
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tioned, there are certain methodological considertions that aid the student 
who comes to the African data with Afroamerican materizls in hand. These 
are to be subsumed under two headings: 

1. Where New World Negroes have retained Africanisms in relatively pure 
form, these are found to be less complex than their African counterparts. This 
means that institutions that, in West Africa and the Congo, present the stu- 
dent with such an overlay of elaboration as to obscure the foundation of belief 
or the rite that validates belief, appear in the New World cleanly outlined. As 
a result, the Africanist comes to these more complex aboriginal parallels with 
a grasp of their essentials. His problem can in consequence be phrased in terms 
of a recognition of basic unities over a given area, and a perspective toward 
variants that can counteract descriptions of seemingly fragmented belief, or 
of amorphous practices, autonomous and unrelated to any common world view. 

But the factor of seeing a specific problem in small compass is but one ad- 
vantage. The New World data permit also a greater refinement in attack in 
terms of the particular, the detailed aspects of belief. In many West African 
cultures, the forms of worship have been institutionalized under a priestly 
hierarchy. Under the direction of specialists, cult-initiates, as surrogates for 
their families, perform the complex rituals whereby the gods are served. But to 
serve the gods requires knowledge that can only come with training—with 
schooling, that is, in the strictest sense. The training of novitiates is carried 
on in the seclusion of the priest’s compound, or in the courts of the temples 
where the gods are worshiped. 

As far as is known, not only have the details of this process of initiation not 
been recorded, but, in addition, the details of the cycles of ceremonies known 
to exist have dc fied attempts to set them down in systematic form. The rites of 
public worship in West Africa are so long, involve so many persons, and take on 
such varied forms that, even granted a willingness to reveal them to out- 
siders, and to discuss their meaning for the people who participate in them, 
they would be beyond the scope of anything less than a corps of observers to 
describe with any degree of adequacy. Moreover, informants who control the 
theological doctrines underlying these rites are to be found among the priest- 
hood. But priests in West Africa are typically the least willing to give away 
their professional secrets, and become evasive and preoccupied once the prob- 
ing goes deep. 

Now it must be said for the priestly hierarchy that such reaction to probing 
is not motivated by economic self-interest alone. Such information is not to be 
had at a price. The nature of the methodological problem facing the ethnogra- 
pher is rather one of traditional sanction, the factor of secrecy that throughout 
much of African life is a recurrent motif—secrecy of soul-name, of the nature 
of the founding phenomenon of the kinship group, of cult rites, of tabus that 
individualize charms, of initiatory practices, of remedies. Folklore richly illus- 
trates this theme, and the spiritual and even legal penalties for violations. 
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We may say, then, that to clarify much of the present picture of a multi- 
plicity of deities and rites, differing in concept as well as in name from group 
to group, the ethnographer must overcome both the factor of high specializa- 
tion, and traditional emphasis on the mystic role of secrecy. 

It follows, therefore, that insofar as high specialization is recognized to be a 
concomitant of population mass, where numbers are smaller, specialization is 
not so marked. As for the mystic value assigned to secrecy, even though present 
in the New World, it gives way to a desire, where this can be done with con- 
fidence, to demonstrate a fulness of esoteric knowledge. With definite leads at 
our command, therefore, or better still an outline of rites and their meanings, 
more than half the problem is met. Discussion becomes a matter between spe- 
cialist and specialist, and no longer either a breach of professional safeguards 
or of spiritual jeopardy. The rest is in the hands of the ethnographer—and 
chance. 

How is this demonstrated in New World Negro societies? In many Haitian 
peasant communities, or in the Shango cults that cluster about the city of 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, functioning African-derived cults lie on the surface, 
to be reached by the ordinary techniques of fi:ldwork. Where the New World 
cults attain greater intricacy of structure, as in Cuba and Brazil, these require 
more sustained probing for elaborations and variants. In these countries, how- 
ever, though priests and priestesses are specialized to a degree in their func- 
tions, they are far less specialized than in Africa. They can be the more readily 
reached, and are found to be more willing to discuss their knowledge with the 
student, and to instruct him in the meanings of the rituals. 

Thus in Bahia, Brazil, it proved possible to obtain information concerning 
the months-long cycle of initiatory rites of the cult-novitiates, and of the cycle 
of ceremonies of the gods in such detail—and to verify at first hand much of 
this—that reports in hand from the related cultures of Africa stand out in new 
perspective, and disclose insights that the literature on Africa does not give. 

2. The second methodological gain to be had from applying the results of 
Afroamericanist research to Africanist studies is that it unfolds structural 
unities in African culture that touch not only tribal groups, or contiguous geo- 
graphical localities within certain extra-political regions, but that it extends 
this horizon significantly to afford an over-all view of West African and Congo 
cultures in general. The theoretical or practical implications of this need not 
be touched upon here. Let us see, however, by what processes this was made 
evident in the New World. 


In the experience of slavery, with rare exceptions, local variants could not 


1 Dr. Margaret Mead, in discussing this paper, pointed out how,in Java, the same method- 
ological principle of utilizing simple outlines of ceremonies in one region to give comprehension 
of very complicated forms of the same rites in another region was put to use in research carried 
out by herself and Dr. Bateson. 
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be sustained. Differences that marked off one people from another tended 
to be “smoothed.”’ The least common denominators of their cultures, however, 
were by this very fact forced to the surface, and where pressures were not 
rigid, those African elements which were incompatible with the values of the 
dominant groups were suppressed. The absence of the Ibo pattern of abhor- 
rence of twins, and the practices this calls forth, is one of these. The attitude 
toward twins that prevails in the New World is the Dahomey-Yoruba pattern, 
which is not absent from certain areas of the Congo. Or again, as in Bahia, 
where there was no suppression of African worship, the more esthetic elements 
of that worship have flowered, and any deity whose dancing is too much at 
variance with this pattern, or whose behavior is antisocial, has been “seated,” 
and denied the right to find expression in possession or dancing. 

In any area, students tend to stress regional differences in comparing the 
cultures of their concern with other cultures. The importance of the local 
variant is in no sense lessened, however, when the value of regional unities is 
pointed out. It is just as necessary to differentiate the ways of a local group 
from those of their neighbors as it is to relate them to those of other peoples who 
inhabit the same area they do; but neither approach gains from undue stress. 
Toward a recognition of these wider affiliations, then, the Afroamerican ma- 
terials can provide important leads, and thus further the study of those 
problems where methods requiring an overall approach must be employed. 


3 


A substantial number of retentions of African custom without reinterpreta- 
tion—that is, in immediately recognizable form—have carried over to Afro- 
american cultures. In most instances, the African character of these retentions 
is at once apparent because of their similarity to African cultural elements that 
have been observed and recorded in Africa. But an increasing number of 
non-European cultural elements, unrecorded in Africa or merely noted in 
passing, have been coming to light in the cultures of New World Negroes. 
These elements, when studied in Africa in the light of their New World inci- 
dence and setting, have either pointed the way to investigations that have re- 
vealed African counterparts in an autochthonous setting, where they had been 
overlooked, or have stimulated inquiries which have shown the corresponding 
elements in Africa to possess a different, sometimes a deeper significance than 
had previously been assigned to them. 

A simple instance falling in the latter category, that has already been 
documented, concerns the game wari, or mancala, or adji, as it is variously 
termed. This game, played on a wooden board or using shallow holes dug in the 
earth, is played by distributing pebbles or seeds in these holes, in clockwise or 
counter-clockwise direction, until one player captures a majority of the pieces. 
The game itself, played over most of Africa, has been widely reported and its 
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moves recorded. Such aspects of the game as the skill with which it is played, 
the frequency with which men are seen playing it, have been often commented 
on. Accounts of it, for the most part, are to be found under the heading 
‘“‘“Games” in the ethnographic reports. 

Work among the Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana, however, revealed that 
it was much more than just a game. An intimate association with the cult of 
the dead explained why it was never played at night. A whole vocabulary used 
in playing it revealed a symbolism of war and conquest. Prestige-patterns 
adhering to it became evident. The fact that the Bush Negroes had four forms 
of the game, rather than one, was unusual in the light of the recorded data on 
it. 

Subsequent work in West Africa demonstrated that the peoples studied all 
had several forms—that, in Dahomey, there was even a form of solitaire, which 
had been played by the King as he thought through questions of state. On an 
humbler level, the game functioned as an adjunct of the prestige factor. Be- 
ginners were found to play this form of solitaire to attain grace in handling the 
seeds, while old-timers used it to perfect their ‘form’ in manipulating the 
instruments of the game. The association with the cult of the dead was found 
to be an aspect of the game in Africa as in the New World, while special terms 
comparable to those used in Guiana while playing it were also recorded. As a 
result of the New World findings, Driberg and others examined this cultural 
element and found that in East Africa and elsewhere it is much more than just 
a game, functioning in many more ways than as a form of recreation. 

Research in Bahia, Brazil, has brought to light several highly significant 
aspects of West African musical and religious patterns that have been over- 
looked in investigations in Africa. The function of the drummer in the religious 
rites of the people is one such aspect. Nadel has reported a guild of drummers 
among the Nupe, and his account, unique in the literature of Africa, is im- 
portant because it sets forth the socioeconomic place of this group which, in a 
more general way, is matched by the informal organization of the Bahian 
drummers. In Bahia, as has been pointed out, the drums, which speak to the 
gods, are central in all public and many private rituals, while the chief drum- 
mer sets the pace of the rite and bears the responsibility that it move at a pace 
that pleases the gods, and, at public rites, adds prestige to the cult center. 

Afroamericanist research has similarly revealed that, in this society, the 
drummer is the musician par excellence, whose virtuosity brings him coveted 
rewards of position and prestige. Discussion with Yoruba informants now in 
the United States revealed without much difficulty that here is a phase of 
African practice that richly merits the attention of Africanists working in the 
field. For the Yoruban drummer is said to play a defined role in his community. 
He acts as a mediator in disputes. As one who calls the gods, he should not 
engage in disputes himself, and his neighbors will be circumspect enough not 
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to thwart or anger him unduly. If a drummer has not paid the school fees for 
his son, the boy will not be expelled. “The schoolmaster doesn’t want a drum- 
mer for an enemy.” 

The Bahian post-possession phenomenon termed eré—since discovered in 
Trinidad by Espinet and Eduardo—is a major contribution of Afroameri- 
canist research to Africanist studies. The phenomenon of possession is ubi- 
quitous in West African, if not in all African religion. It has often been recorded 
and in these descriptions the states preceding possession, and possession itself, 
are invariably treated. But the experience of coming out of possession has 
thus far been quite overlooked. In Bahia, however, and at times in Trinidad, 
a person coming out of possession goes through a transitional stage wherein he 
is “in a state of eré.”’ That is, he does not at once recover his “self.”” The deity 
is envisaged as having withdrawn from “his head” but is replaced by that 
attribute of the god which is his messenger, and his childhood state. To see 
cult-initiates in this state—and it is not easy to do so—is a diverting experi- 
ence. Some of them caricature the choreography of the ritual dancing for the 
gods, some feed the drummers, stuffing food in their mouths as they play their 
instruments, some sing children’s songs or play children’s games or engage in 
mischievous pranks. An exceptional one may be morose, or amorous, or quar- 
relsome. In Bahia, a troublesome eré would not be allowed by the cult-head to 
“play,” but would be ritually dispatched. Quite aside from the psychological 
problems this phenomenon suggests, its importance in the religious complex of 
these two Afroamerican groups lies not only in the new data this uncovers but 
in its implications for a more comprehensive understanding of African religion. 

Again, the Yoruban informants knew of this mode of coming out of posses- 
sion. The word eré is Yoruban, and is part of the complex of “little creatures” 
known as ijimeré, eré, egberé, etc. And there are deeper implications, for, in the 
religious systems of all West African societies, and perhaps in other regions, 
the “little people,”’ usually of the forest, hold a place of importance. A query 
in a letter to an Ashanti friend elicited a reply that the same phenomenon 
exists among the Ashanti, and an Ibo declared that each deity has a multitude 
of these creatures which he assigns to each devotee. Research on this aspect of 
possession should furnish new and clarifying materials concerning the associa- 
tion of concepts within the structure of African theology and ritual that will 
go far to document the inherent unity underlying the complexities of African 
religion. 


4 


Many other instances, on all levels of generalization, and in various aspects 
of culture, where Afroamerican findings can be useful in Africanist research 
could be given if time and space permitted. A few of these are: 

1. The place of the non-initiate members of cult-groups. In Bahia, these are 
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given the Yoruban-Dahomean names of ekedi and ogan for the female and 
male members of the group, respectively, who are devotees of the gods, and 
perform important secular as well as religious functions, but who never them- 
selves become possessed by the gods. Their parallels are reported to exist 
among the Yoruba. 

2. The symbolic importance of the three-year and seven-year ritual cycle fol- 
lowing the death of a person holding an important office, before his successor can 
function in his own right. Again, from Bahia, this interim period, when the 
spirit of the dead functionary is believed to have direct supervisory charge of 
affairs, is thus seen to be a stabilizing agent in the direction of conservatism of 
the first order. Its presence and role in West Africa—outside the Yoruba 
country—and elsewhere on the continent merits investigation. 

3. The pattern of improvisation, especially in devising songs of praise and 
ridicule as a technique of social control as well as an incentive for creative 
expression. The fact of improvisation in Africa is well known, but the encour- 
agement it has given to forms such as the Trinidad calypso or the Brazilian 
carnival songs, where it is often a medium for political satire, raises points that 
have not been investigated in Africa. 

4. The tendency, in all the New World, for the suppression of African religious 
forms to be accompanied by a compensating increase in the employment of such 
less public controls of the supernatural forces as magic. Whether, under pressure 
of European domination, African religion goes underground, and manifests 
itself in an increase of magic (especially black magic), is a challenging accul- 
turation problem. 

5. On the most comprehensive level, the manner in which New World 
Negroes have syncretized African and European custom into a functioning 
culture different from either of its ancestral types points to psychological resil- 
ience as a deep-rooted African tradition of adaptation. In Africa itself, this sug- 
gests a study of intertribal acculturation, which has tended to be overlooked 
in systematic programs of investigation. 

These items, then, are but a few of the leads, specific and general, that the 
student of African cultures can obtain from a knowledge of the Afroamerican 
field. They stress ethnographic manifestations of the historic relations between 
these cultures, and thus underscore the fact that research among the Negro 
peoples of Africa and the New World represents no more than work on different 
parts of but a single field of study. 
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EARLY MAN IN SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA* 


By LOREN C. EISELEY 


I 


ie THE years before Darwin, a French scientist is reported to have de- 
scribed a tribe of Negroes in Central Africa as furnishing the long-desired 
connecting link between man and monkeys. He argued that these men had not 
become sufficiently accustomed to the sitting posture to wear off the tail, an 
organ which he observed to be some four inches in length among these people.! 

The comments which follow are not intended to confirm the truth of this 
observation, but to emphasize the fact that this ancient anticipation that 
Africa holds great secrets of the human past is not without justification. There 
we still hunt with avidity the “missing link’ even though in a more sophisti- 
cated manner, and with some clearer realization that the links are many and 
not one. That the field is rich but comparatively unexploited, the “ifs, buts, 
and maybes”’ of my remarks will show. They are nothing more than the tenta- 
tive anticipation of things to come. 


II 


A find which received publicity in the pages of Nature as long ago as 1943 
has just recently received extended attention in the pages of the Illustrated 
London News.* From this source it has been noted in the American press where, 
in some cases, it has been hailed uncritically as a new human ancestor. The 
remains, which consist of an almost complete mandible, as well as some stray 
teeth and a maxillary fragment of the face, were found by Dr. L. S. B. Leakey 
in Miocene deposits on Rusinga Island in Lake Victoria. Dr. Leakey published 
a short note upon the mandible in 1943,* and the paleontologist MacInnes 
treated it in detail in the same year,* assigning it toa Miocene genus of anthro- 
poid ape which had previously been termed Proconsul africanus by Hopwood 
in 1933, on the basis of much more fragmentary material. Hopwood had re- 
garded Proconsul as on the direct ancestral line of the modern chimpanzee. 

Leakey’s material is more complete, however, and in his eyes, as well as in 
those of MacInnes, it introduces some complicating features of possible bear- 
ing upon human evolution. Leakey, in particular, regards it, together with 
certain of the genus Dryopithecus from the Siwalik beds of India, as possibly 
lying near the point of divergence of the pro-ape and pro-human stem. Indeed 
he indicates it on his phylogenetic tree in the [//ustrated London News article as 
lying directly on the human line of ascent. 


* A paper delivered as part of a Symposium on Africa, sponsored by the Committee on African 
Anthropology, National Research Council, and held at the annual meetings of the American 
Anthropological Association, Chicago, 1946. 1 Smith, 1851, p. 19. 

2 Leakey, 1946a. 3 Leakey, 1943. * MacInnes, 1943, 
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This divergence from the earlier views of Hopwood he bases on the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. The lack of a simian shelf ‘“‘such as is seen in modern apes and also in 
Dryopithecus.” 

2. A definite convergence forward of the molar rows, whereas these rows 
are parallel or even backwardly divergent in the existing chimpanzee and go- 
rilla. 

3. Tooth wear which is flat and suggestive of the rotary human type masti- 
cation rather than the differential wear typical of the great anthropoids. 

4. The form of the symphysis, which approaches the more vertical ar- 
rangement visible in fossil men. 

All of these peculiarities are indeed of a very intriguing character. Never- 
theless their significance cannot be fully weighed without some idea of the 
existing state of our knowledge of the Miocene anthropoids. We know that 
these animals ranged over a very wide area of the Old World land mass, and 
that they were a markedly variable group, some of which undoubtedly stood 
closer to the human threshold than others. To complicate matters, many of 
these forms are known only from fragments. The details of the symphyseal 
region are unknown for any but a very few specimens. Thus Leakey’s state- 
ment about the lack, in Proconsul, of a simian shelf such as is observable in 
Dryopithecus is not entirely accurate. No less an authority than Gregory 
pointed out as long ago as 1926 that in Dryopithecus fontani and in Dryopi- 
thecus pilgrimi “the plane of the digastric fossa is nearly vertical and this 
region is not produced backward into a ‘simian shelf’ as it is in many anthro- 
poids.”® A similar condition has also been noted by Lewis and his co-workers in 
Ramapithecus. Sir Arthur Smith Woodward has commented that the con- 
figuration of the symphyseal area in some, at least, of the Dryopithecines, 
appears to be structurally ancestral to the condition in both human and mod- 
ern anthropoid jaws. 

As a consequence of these observations, we cannot sustain Leakey’s con- 
tention of 1943 that this is a human character not evinced by other Miocene 
apes. In fact, in his latest publication of 1946 Dr. Leakey himself seems to 
have begun to entertain doubts on this score, because he suggests that the 
simian shelf may be a relatively recent specialization within the anthropoid 
line. This latter view is more tenable than his earlier statement, but still errs by 
its too sweeping quality. The simian shelf is observable in some Miocene an- 
thropoids as well as modern ones, but not in all. It is not a sure test of the 
human character of Proconsul. It merely establishes the presence of a general- 
ized symphyseal character which does not remove Proconsul from possible 
human affinities. 


5 Gregory and Hellman, 1926, p. 32. 
6 Gregory, Hellman and Lewis, 1938, p. 22. 
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The convergence forward of the molar rows is also interesting. Here again, 
however, we have to remember that our knowledge of the conformation of the 
mandible of the Miocene apes is even less extensive than is our information 
about the symphysis. There is every reason to suspect that more than one 
genera of these early primates lacked the flaring fore-muzzle ofthe existing 
anthropoids, which is partly the product of the great tusk-like canines. It is 
again a sign of the more generalized structure of these early forms. It is not, at 
this stage of our researches, a sure indication of human qualities. 

Similarly, the steep symphysis and vertical depth of the mandible are char- 
acters known to be highly variable among the Dryopithecines, among which 
the European forms in general seem to be noticeably deep. The significance of 
tooth wear need not be lingered upon, since it was long debated in connection 
with the Piltdown mandible. It is true that differential wear upon the molars 
is marked in the great apes, but there is variation here, according to age and 
other factors as well. Conditions of cusp wear similar to those emphasized by 
Leakey in connection with Proconsul have been noted in Rama pithecus brevi- 
rostris. Moreover it must be noted that MacInnes, in his description of 1943, 
comments that “unfortunately the teeth are severely affected by weather ac- 
tion so that the finer details of structure are obscured, but it is clear that they 
are well worn, and that the animal was fully adult.” This cautious comment 
should, I believe, prevent any enormous significance being attached to the type 
of molar wear in this specimen of Proconsul. I do not mean by this comment to 
minimize the fact that the condylar structure of Proconsul, as well as certain 
other features, may be more human than those of the existing apes. 

It is the designation “‘more human” which is in itself misleading. If we bear 
in mind the specialized nature of the existing anthropoids, we might more 
readily say that some of these characters of Proconsul may be quite typical of 
a number of the Miocene apes, and that in the retention of certain of these 
characters, modern man is less specialized than his tree-dwelling brethren. 
Leakey himself in his latest essay seems much more inclined toward this inter- 
pretation. When it is remembered that this mandible is the most complete 
ever recorded for a Miocene anthropoid, and when, in addition, we know 
that the fragmentary remains of other species and genera hint at similar gener- 
alized structures, it becomes unwise to label Proconsul as a definite human 
precursor. In fact the heavy canines also weigh against this interpretation, as 
the dating for the Australopithecines, with their humanized dentition, is low- 
ered toa point uncomfortably close to Proconsul. 


Almost twenty years ago, Dr. AleS Hrdlitka, in discussing the Rhodesian 
cranium, termed it “a comet of man’s prehistory.” Its peculiar features, the 
lack of a satisfactory associated index fauna, led to estimates of age ranging 
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from recent times to far downward in the Pleistocene. Although much of this 
data is still unsatisfactory, the passing years have, it seems to me, begun dimly 
to clarify the provenience of this strange fossil. The diminished third molars, 
for example, were made much of as suggesting recent age. Yet today we know 
that this tooth shows wide variations even in the Miocene anthropoids. Its 
index and taxonomic value may prove in the years to come to be relatively 
slight. 

Nevertheless it is not upon physical characters that certain provocative 
suggestions as to the position of rhodesiensis in human prehistory can now be 
made. We have to turn, instead, to archeology—a science which has made 
tremendous strides in Africa since the day of the Broken Hill skull. 

Sketchy though many of our African datings are, two things have been 
accomplished, and they have never been placed in their proper relationship to 
the Rhodesian discovery. The first of these significant developments has been 
the working out of a series of cultural sequences which carries man of the 
sapiens type, and in fact of a very highly specialized type indeed, back into 
times roughly approximate to the upper paleolithic of Europe. I refer, of 
course, to the Boskopoid people, whose remains seem associated with various 
phases of the ‘“‘middle stone-age complex” assignable, in Africa, to late Pleisto- 
cene or early recent times. There is thus nothing to substantiate the survival of 
so primitive a being as rhodesiensis into the recent period. It is a matter of 
reasonable assumption that, whatever his dating, it is Pleistocene and very 
likely to be considerably lower than the Boskop horizon. 

Oddly enough, a late find of Dr. Leakey’s in Kenya Colony far to the north 
has thrown new light on this situation and centered attention, as well, on the 
oft-debated question of whether a sapiens type was the maker of the African 
hand-ax cultures.? Dr. Leakey, as we know, has long contended for the anti- 
quity of Homo sapiens in Africa. I respect his labors and materials. I do not 
wish, here, to be drawn into a general discussion on the antiquity of Homo 
sapiens, a subject too much debated upon too little evidence. What I do intend 
is to draw attention to certain cultural materials which, I believe, hint at the 
cultural affinities of the skull from Broken Hill. A few stones from that mine 
have become, in the light of recent events, the most important pebbles in the 
world. They may hold the secret of the antiquity of our own species, at least 
in this part of the African continent. 

It has long been known that the association of the artifacts of Broken 
Hill with Rhodesian man is of a very tenuous character. F. P. Mennel had 
pointed out, years before the discovery of the fossil cranium, that the cave 
deposits of Broken Hill contained human implements, and that several occupa- 
tion levels were represented. We know that the Rhodesian skull was recovered 
from the very lowest levels of the cave, but it has never been established that 


7 Leakey, 1946b. 
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the artifacts and other human fragments afterwards retrieved from Broken 
Hill came from the same levels. Leakey, in fact, has maintained that a good deal 

of the fauna and presumably the artifacts were derived from upper and younger 

levels of the cave. 

Nevertheless, a curious circumstance now comes to the fore. In 1942 near 
Lake Magadi, Kenya, Dr. Leakey discovered huge quantities of hand-axes 
eroding out of a series of old land surfaces. Associated with this Acheulian 
industry are a number of extinct animals of the earlier African Pleistocene. 
Most important of all, however, there appears in this site, in considerable 
numbers and under circumstances permitting no doubt of their identity and 
use, the round pebbles used with the hurling weapon known as the bola. The 
Acheulian hand-ax users apparently made extensive use of this implement, and 
it can be regarded as a part of the hand-ax artifact complex in Africa. 

I have said this is a curious circumstance. It is so because, among the arti- 
facts picked up in the dumps at Broken Hill and featured in Pycraft’s original 
monograph on the Rhodesian remains, is a beautifully rounded bola stone. 
This, one is apt to counter, is interesting, even suggestive, but how are we to 
associate it with the levels from which the Rhodesian skull was derived? How 
are we to be sure that it does not belong to one of those younger levels from 
which Leakey supposes a great deal of this material was obtained? The answer 
is that we cannot do so directly; we can do so only by inference, but the cir- 
cumstances are powerful. 

Not in far-off Kenya, but in northern Rhodesia itself, F. B. Macrae, in a 
now forgotten dig at Mumbwa,® found in the lowermost strata of a cave site, 
hand-axes associated with round bola balls similar to those we have just men- 
tioned.** There is thus very strong presumptive evidence that the bola stone at 
Broken Hill was from the cave’s low horizon, not the upper, and an accom- 
paniment of paleanthropic low-browed rhodesiensis. If this thesis is sustained 
as the result of further excavation in Africa, the hand-ax industries may, after 
all, prove to be the product of some more primitive hominid than sapiens—a 
hominid of rhodesiensis or Africanthropus affinities. I do not mean at this 
point to minimize the very real possibility that sapiens may be old, but I do 
not believe that the appearance of this highly significant cultural item in the 
hand-ax industries of the Middle Pleistocene of Africa, and its similar ap- 
pearance at Broken Hill in a site which has yielded one of our most primitive 
African human types, can be without significance. 

Because of their inaccessibility, I have not been privileged to e:amine all 
of the papers dealing with the multitudinous phases of African prehistory. 


8 Macrae, 1926. Also referred to in Leakey, 1936, p. 127. 

8« It must be realized, of course, that African chronology is nebulous for many areas. Goodwin, 
for example, suggests that in Rhodesia there is no clear vertical division between the hand-ax 
and flake cultures. (Goodwin, 1946, p. 57.) 
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With this qualification I should like, however, to comment that the bola does 
not seem to characterize the flake industries of the later African Pleistocene, 
and hence its use as an index artifact seems justified. Though I am well aware 
that cultural forms are capable of transference, there seems no indication that 
these artifacts survived their association with paleanthropic man in this area 
of the world. The way the cave at Broken Hill was excavated is proving more 
and more to be an archeological tragedy. Everything needed to resolve many 
of our African problems of prehistory at one stroke was present—everything, 
that is, but the trained intelligence and the time and funds necessary to have 


carried out a full stratigraphic investigation. Such sites do not come for the 
asking. 


IV 


My space is limited. I have tried to treat two discoveries of international 
importance, whose significance still lies somewhere in the advancing frontier of 
knowledge. A full coverage of South and East African developments would 
demand much more. It would demand an extended critical treatment of the 
newly lowered datings for the Australopithecines. It would demand a con- 
sideration of the phenomenon of heavy bone structure in that line of which the 
hominids seem members, but which is also a particular character of Paran- 
thropus, and of certain less well-known Dryopithecids such as D. frickae, in 
which the corpus of the mandible is known to be remarkably robust, whereas in 
others, such as Ramapithecus, it is very thin. Are all the human forms derived 
from heavy-boned types of forerunners, as Weidenreich has suggested, or are 
they not? Is this character a sure humanoid index among the Miocene an- 
thropoids? 

To these questions we have at present no full answers, nor shall we have 
until something more than teeth and mandibular fragments is available, for, 
important though dentition is, it will not give us the full history of those 
creatures whose first gesture toward humanity was probably not in face and 
brain but in the tendency to assume a bipedal mode of progression. 

One last question well worth more attention than it has received lies in the 
curiously specialized, almost more than modern, character of the Boskopoid 
line. By some writers, the development of Homo sapien’ is correlated with 
civilization. It is pointed out that the Australian aborigines are macrodont and 
that civilized whites are microdont, and this is sometimes attributed (often 
with unconscious Lamarckian tendencies) to the influence of high culture. 

That civilization has had, and is having, vast and unknown effects through 
selection upon human beings, it is not my purpose to deny. But the big-brained 
pedomorphic Boskopoids with their trend toward microdont dentition and 
reduced faces were no more civilized than the macrodont Australoids. They 
represent some strange inner hastening of change which cannot be correlated 
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with their cultural status. Many of their characteristics, if they existed among 
whites, would be used in invidious comparisons with other less civilized races. 
Somewhere in the mysterious chemistry of the endocrines, or beyond that in 
the chemistry of the genes, lies the possibility of bodily change which may 
outpace the purely cultural status of the type. From the standpoint of philosoph- 
ical biology, this obscure people in what used to be one of the world’s remote 
backwaters are, perhaps, weighted with the secrets of human destiny as well 
as the secrets of our past. Their origins and what produced their early speciali- 
zation are a mystery just as much in need of solution as the problem of the 
antiquity of Homo sapiens. As a highly specialized, morphologically advanced 
type already in existence in the late Pleistocene, they constitute an eloquent 
and persuasive argument for the antiquity of the sapiens line. Nevertheless the 
mechanisms involved in such spectacular changes are unknown. The clock of 
change may have run fast or slow. To answer that one question out of the 
many that confront us is sufficient reason for the intensification of South 
African research. 
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WEST AFRICA AND THE COMPLEXITY OF PRIMITIVE CULTURES* 
By WILLIAM R. BASCOM 


IMPLICITY is commonly cited as a characteristic of “primitive’’ cultures. 

Social, political and economic structures which are simple or at least not 
highly institutionalized, and simple technologies are found among ‘“‘primitive”’ 
peoples, as well as cultures with a restricted number of forms of expression in 
folklore, music, dancing, or the graphic and plastic arts, a small number of 
ceremonies, and religious concepts which are indefinite or perhaps only difficult 
to define because they have a wide and general application. The generalization 
that such a description fits all non-literate societies, however, is false; and the 
definition of “primitive” as “simple” is sometimes qualified by a postscript 
that the cultures of the Maya, the Inca and of certain tribes on the West 
Coast of Africa are remarkably complex. The term ‘“‘primitive’’ is valid in 
these cases only if it is used technically to distinguish literate societies from 
those whose history and culture are transmitted orally. 

The publications of Rattray, Danquah, and Sarbah on the Ashanti and 
Fanti (Akan), Field on the Ga, Spieth and Westermann on the Ewe, Hersko- 
vits on Dahomey, Johnson on the Yoruba, Meek and Thomas on the Ibo, and 
Talbot on a number of tribes in Southern Nigeria, to mention only a few of the 
sources, indicate the complex and highly formalized political, social and eco- 
nomic institutions, the variety of artistic expréssion, and the intricacies of 
theology and religious ritual that are found in the Guinea Coast area. 

Although the lack of large-scale political units is one of the distinctive 
characteristics of the eastern Ibo, they cannot be regarded as simple in religion, 
economics, art or other aspects of culture. And while the empires of the Sudan 
area to the north are perhaps more widely known, there is little to choose be- 
tween them and the Benin, Yoruba, Dahomey, and Ashanti kingdoms in the 
way of complexity of structure. Of all the groups the Yoruba are the most 
highly urbanized. Nine of the ten largest cities in Nigeria, according to the 
last census, all of which are over forty-five thousand, are Yoruba, including 
Ibadan with 387,000," the largest city in Negro Africa. 

Kings of the Guinea Coast area held far-reaching authority. They ruled 
large populations through a series of subordinate chiefs responsible for districts, 
sub-districts, cities, and parts of cities within their empires. They were able to 
raise large armies to defend their kingdoms or to invade the territories of their 
neighbors, and occasionally to resist the penetration of the Colonial powers. 
Civil and criminal cases were tried before formally constituted courts of law, 
presided over by the chiefs. 


* A paper delivered as part of a Symposium on Africa, sponsored by the Committee on 
African Anthropology, National Research Council, and held at the annual meetings of the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association, Chicago, 1946. 

1 Nigerian Secretariat, 1936, p. 23. 
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The kings and their large retinues of retainers were supported by levies at 
toll gates and on market trade and, at least in the case of Dahomey, where an 
annual census of population, livestock and granaries was made, by direct 
taxation based on individual wealth.? At Benin, Opobo, Whydah, and some 
other port towns, chiefs imposed harbor or pilotage fees on all trading ships, 
as well as export taxes (comey) on European trade.* Control of trade ex- 
tended to imported goods as well as local produce in many tribes, with some 
chiefs exercising trade monopolies, the maintenance of which gave rise to 
many of the early “punitive expeditions” by the British in Southern Nigeria.‘ 

Commerce was based on the use of true money, and centers about the 
markets which in some areas are tremendous, involving thousands of indi- 
viduals. Both wholesale and retail markets are found, and true middlemen 
carry on most of the trade. Depending on the arrangement between producer 
and middleman and whether the middleman trades for profit or on a commis- 
sion basis, the Yoruba distinguish four different types of middlemen. There are 
separate names for each of the four types as well as a series of names based on 
the goods they sell. Traders dealing in the same goods are organized into guilds 
which have officers and regular meetings, and similar guilds are found for the 
various crafts. Craft specialization in West Africa is carried to a degree that in 
itself sets the Guinea Coast apart from most culture areas outside of Africa. 

Woodcarving, which is famous for its excellence and elaboration, is only 
one of the many arts and crafts. Ivory, bone, and stone are also carved. 
Calabashes are carved and burned. Cire perdue casting, filigree work and ham- 
mering or forging are practiced, using a variety of metals including brass, 
bronze, silver, gold, copper, tin, lead, and iron. Weaving, tie dying, leather 
work, shell and bead work, and appliqued cloth and leather are found. Some 
of these art forms are so famous that the artistry and variety of West African 
basketry, matting, and pottery are often forgotten. Variety and complexity 
also characterize African folklore, music and dancing. 

Kinship groups, like political units and the clubs, guilds, cooperative work 
groups and other associations, are highly institutionalized. Among the Yoruba 
status within the kinship units depends on relative age for descendants and 
relative seniority in terms of the date of marriage for in-laws. For each patri- 
lineal clan, each compound, each extended family and each immediate family, 
the eldest male and the senior woman are officially heads of the group.’ The 
legal status of children (and of husband and wife) depends on how, when and 
by whom the bride wealth is paid, and in Dahomey thirteen forms of marriage, 
each with a separate name, are differentiated by these factors.® 


? Herskovits, 1938, Vol. 1, pp. 113-128; Vol. 2, pp. 72-79. 

3 Burns, 1942, pp. 81, 158-161; Herskovits, 1938; Vol. 1, pp. 109-110. 

4 Burns, 1942, pp. 146-187, 217. § Bascom, 1944, pp. 10-16; 1942, pp. 37-46. 
® Herskovits, 1938, Vol. 1, pp. 301-333. 
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The complexity of West African religious beliefs and the elaborate detail of 
the rituals have also been described. In the Yoruba town of Ife the annual 
religious ceremonies for the deities last eight days, and, except for a period of a 
month in the Spring when none is held, at least one festival is being performed 
on every day of the year. 

The complexity of West African cultures, however, cannot be brought out 
adequately by generalized statements of this sort. It becomes really clear in 
the field, when touching on almost any aspect of culture brings forth such a 
wealth of detail and distinctive concepts, statuses or forms in such numbers 
that they cannot be covered throughly without sacrificing all other aspects. 
Spieth has actually described 132 Ewe deities.? The Yoruba say there are 401 
deities,’ though some informants say 601. For each cult group in Ife there 
are sixteen priests; but one informant said that while they only bother to fill 
sixteen positions nowadays, there should really be 400 priests for his deity. 
Each deity also has a series of praise names. After recording and translating 
25 of these for one deity (Orishanla), the informant said “If we worked at these 
all day we would not finish’; I decided to stop then. I also stopped after de- 
scribing and recording the Yoruba names of 13 patterns for men’s weaving, 
40 cooking recipes, 14 forms of women’s hairdress, and 48 individual Egungun 
masks. 

This cultural complexity is a stimulating challenge to the field worker, but 
it also presents problems which are hopeless of solution during the usual 
year of field work. It is simply impossible in a year to do more than take 
samples and sketch the broad outlines of these cultures and, except for studies 
of very restricted aspects of culture, the end never even begins to come in 
sight. In working on Ifa, which is only one of the several types of divination 
employed by the Yoruba, I recorded and translated 186 of the verses recited in 
divination; but I had to leave, knowing that no diviner can even begin to 
practice professionally until he has memorized over 1,000 verses and the sacri- 
fices and charms which usually accompany them, that some individual diviners 
know more than 2,000, and that there are said to be in all at least 4,000.° 

An equally difficult problem is presented by the size and the regional varia- 
tion within the tribes of both the Guinea Coast and Sudan areas. There are the 
Mendi, Kanuri, and Mossi with between one and two millions, the Akan and 
Mandingo with nearly three millions, the Yoruba and Ibo with nearly four 
millions, the Fulani with more than four millions scattered widely through 
West Africa, and the Hausa with six or seven millions of people. 

Those of us who have worked in West Africa know the feeling of frustration 
that comes from trying to deal with groups of this size and to record the ap- 


7 Spieth, 1911, pp. 46-171. ® Talbot, 1926, Vol. 2, p. 87. 
* Bascom, 1943, p. 130. 
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parently endless detail of their cultures. We know full well the complexities of 
West African cultures, but we sometimes find it difficult to get laymen, stu- 
dents, and at times even fellow anthropologists to recognize the degree of 
complexity that exists among these people who are labeled “primitive.” 

Numbers, such as those of deities and their praise names, priests, Ifa 
verses, or even forms of hairdress often help to make the point; but the case is 
weakened by the fact that field work is so incomplete. The extent to which 
general monographs and even most of the more specialized studies on West 
Africa represent only samplings of various aspects of culture can be fully ap- 
preciated only by someone who has actually worked in West Africa. 

In the field of folklore a large number of African folktales have been re- 
corded, but collections numbering over 200 from a single tribe have yet to be 
published. For the Yoruba I would estimate 5,000 tales with, I think, more of 
a chance of being too low than of being too high. In addition there are myths, 
riddles, tongue twisters, songs, praise names, and proverbs. 

The problem of proverbs is comparable to that of folktales. Except for the 
1,022 Ibo proverbs recorded by Thomas,’® most West African collections by 
anthropologists do not exceed 500. Working in another part of Africa Doke 
has published 1,695 proverbs. His comments are pertinent: ‘Lamba proverbs 
seem to be without number. Since putting together the present collection I 
have gathered another two hundred without any efforts on my part; and a 
further number has been laid aside owing to lack of confirmation. Mulekelela, 
the Lamba story-teller supplied me in the first place with more than half of 
these aphorisms: he has a wonderful mine of this lore, and one day reeled off 
as many as 250 at a single sitting.’”™ 

Collections of proverbs made by Africans come closer to indicating the 
total number within individual tribes. In 1879 such a collection was edited by 
Christaller, entitled: “‘A Collection of Three Thousand Six Hundred Tshi 
Proverbs in Use among the Negroes of the Gold Coast Speaking the Asante and 
Fante Languages.” Four collections of proverbs have been written, edited and 
printed by Yoruba. One pamphlet by Lakeru lists 1,133 proverbs in Yoruba. 
Winfunke, who checked his collection against Lakeru’s to make sure there was 
no duplication, has published an additional 1,313, giving a total of 2,446. Two 
other collections by Jacobs (1,063 proverbs) and Esugla (1,659 proverbs), in 
which a number of duplications appear, bring the number of Yoruba proverbs 
which have been published to about 3,000. 

These booklets, published in Twi and in Yoruba without translation and 
usually without comment, have been made, not as scientific studies, but as 
commercial ventures for sale to Africans in the Gold Coast and Nigeria. These 
and other similar African publications indicate better than most anthropolo- 


10 Thomas, 1913-14, Vol. 6. 


1 Doke, 1927, p. xvi. 
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gical studies the complexity of West African cultures and some of the tremen- 
dous gaps in ethnographic literature, the size of some of which may come as a 
surprise even to Africanists. One of these pamphlets, for example, written in 
Yoruba by Sanusi, interprets the meanings of 652 dreams. 

West African charms and magic are known to be numerous, but anthro- 
pological literature does not contain descriptions of more than fifty for any one 
tribe. Two booklets published in Yoruba by Okunade list a total af 849 reme- 
dies for diseases, and their ingredients. And a single book by Oduntan with 
practically no duplications contains 2,402. In other words, 3,000 Yoruba 
medicines and charms have been published without touching on the fields of 
wealth, good luck, safe journeys, success in court trials, marriage, hunting, 
farming, and the other activities for which charms are made. 

These examples indicate the opportunities for further research, which could 
be emphasized by citing the long list of West African tribes for whom even 
reliable general studies are lacking, and suggest the possibilities of using the 
techniques of interviews, questionnaires, and public opinion polls in connection 
with controlled sampling, as well as research teams and the analysis of African 
written literature. Beginnings in some of these directions have already been 
made. The problems of field work and the gaps in the literature have been 
cited, however, simply to underline the complexity of African cultures, par- 
ticularly in the Guinea Coast. They are otherwise aside from the purpose of 
this paper, which is to indicate the degree of cultural complexity, to provide a 
basis for evaluating these cultures in terms of the published literature, and to 
emphasize the importance of bearing this complexity in mind in generalizing 
about “primitive” peoples. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF AFRICAN LANGUAGES* 
By JOSEPH H. GREENBERG 


F THE more recent attempts at the classification of African languages 

which followed the pioneer period of Lepsius, Muller, and Cust, the one 
which has gained widest currency in this country, and therefore the one which 
will receive the most detailed consideration here, is that of Meinhof, known 
largely through A. Werner’s popular exposition in The Language Families of 
Africa. 

In accordance with this classification the languages of the continent are 
exhaustively assigned to five families: Semitic, Hamitic, Bantu, Sudanese, and 
Bushman. The basis of classification is an analysis into linguistic types in 
which each linguistic family is distinguished by a set of structural characteris- 
tics. Thus the Sudanic languages are monosyllabic, genderless, employ tone for 
semantic distinctions, and place the genitive before the governing noun. The 
Bantu languages are polysyllabic, employ class prefixes, use tone for grammati- 
cal rather than semantic distinctions, place the genitive after the governing 
noun, etc. While the deviations from the “pure” type are recognized, this 
typological method is the chief one utilized in untangling the complex African 
linguistic situation. The more marked deviations from type are ascribed to 
morphological borrowing from the language family in whose direction the 
variations of the particular language seems to point. 

While morphological resemblances are indeed significant, the weakness of 
this criterion when it is made the focus of historic method can be shown by the 
fact that, applying Meinhof’s methodology we might deny the Indo-European 
character of English because it lacks grammatical gender and a developed case- 
system, while such languages as the West African F6 and classical Chinese, 
which exhibit a wide variety of morphological similarities, would be assigned 
to the same linguistic stock. In general, such a procedure means the adoption 
of a taxonomic classificatory approach characteristic of the pre-scientific period, 
and the abandonment of the genetic point of view associated with the successes 
of historical linguistic science. The weaknesses of this side of Meinhof’s ap- 
proach may be seen most clearly in his treatment of Hamitic.? Operating with 
such general concepts as grammatical gender, polarity and ablaut, he assigns 
certain languages to the Hamitic speech-family on very tenuous evidence. 

Other, and equally grave weaknesses show themselves as a result of in- 
complete and one-sided appraisal of the linguistic materials, in his treatment 
of the Sudanic and Bantu languages. In his Sudanic are included all the non- 


* A paper delivered as part of a Symposium on Africa, sponsored by the Committee on African 
Anthropology, National Research Council, and held at the annual meetings of the American 
Anthropological Association, Chicago, 1946. 

? Meinhof, 1915; Werner, 1925. 2 Meinhof, 1912. 
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Hamitic, non-Semitic languages north of the Bantu line. Starting from the 
monosyllabic, isolating tonal languages of the Guinea coast as “‘typical,” 
Meinhof disregards, or is unaware of, the numerous languages of the Sudanese 
area which exhibit class prefixes or suffixes akin to those of Bantu. As a result, 
Bantu, with its complex prefix system, is set up as a distinct group in contrast 
to Sudanese. This misconception is mirrored in Werner’s failure even to men- 
tion the widespread phenomenon of Sudanese class prefixes and suffixes in 
her Language Families of Africa® and in her brief dismissal of the question in 
the more recent Structure and Relationship of African Languages. This 
point of view seems to stem from Westermann’s earlier conception of the 
Sudanese languages as typically isolating languages without nominal classifi- 
cation system.‘ In his later treatment,® he recognized the widespread character 
of class affixes in the Sudanese languages and the presence of relics of this sys- 
tem in the Kwa languages of the Guinea Coast. As a result, Bantu fell into its 
proper perspective as a Sudanese group with a more elaborate class system than 
most. Its probably recent expansion over a wide area, while a fact of great 
practical importance, does not justify us in separating it from the main Suda- 
nese stock. Westermann’s case for the position assigned to Bantu was further 
strengthened by a convincing number of lexical correspondences. 

In spite of this, Westermann himself, in a more recent treatment of this 
topic,* apparently through a mistaken idea of the “‘primitivity” of the Guinea 
Coast languages, still persisted in considering the classless languages as some- 
how more “typically” Sudanese. Yet the conclusion is inescapable that the 
class prefixes and suffixes found in such impressive, but discontinuous distribu- 
tion from Senegal to Kordofan, and which are clearly related to Bantu,’ must 
be part of the general Sudanic inheritance and cannot be a result of borrowing. 
This interpretation is actually implied in Westermann’s own use of the class 
morphemes in demonstrating the common origin of the Sudanic sub-groups. 

Finally, in regard to Meinhof’s treatment of Sudanic, it should be noted 
that he extended it to include many languages of the central and eastern Sudan 
whose connection with the relatively close-knit West Sudanese must either 


3 Werner, 1925. % Werner, 1930. 
4 See particularly Westermann, 1911. The present writer is in substantial agreement with the 
discussion in Thomas, 1920, 5 Westermann, 1927. 6 Westermann, 1935a. 


7 The chief groups of class languages are: (1) West-Atlantic (Wolof, Serer, Temne, etc., found 
in Senegal, French Guinea, Portuguese Guinea, and Sierra Leone); (2) Mossi-Grunshi (Mossi, 
Grunshi, Gurma, etc., found in French Volta, Gold Coast and western Nigeria); (3) Gur languages 
(northern part of the former German colony of Togo); (4) Benue-Cross languages (Munshi, etc., 
found in eastern Nigeria; (5) Kordofan-class languages (Jebel, Talodi, etc.). 

For the relation of the class morphemes of these languages to those of Bantu see particularly 
Westermann, 1927 and 1935b. Tonal correspondences between Sudanese languages and Bantu 
have yet to be investigated. Some of the complications in the tonal systems of the Guinea Coast 
languages may prove to be the outcome of loss of class morphemes. Such results would further 
strengthen the case for this connection. 
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remain unproven through lack of evidence—one thinks particularly of the 
languages of Wadai and Darfur for which we are in some instances still de- 
pendent on vocabularies collected by the early explorers, Barth and Nachti- 
gall—or so remote as to be considered doubtful in our present state of know- 
ledge. It may surprise some to realize that Westermann, the originator of the 
concept of the Sudanic language family, with characteristic caution never 
authorized its extension to all the non-Hamitic languages of the central zone 
of Africa. He states that ‘‘the connection between the Niloto-Sudanic group 
and the Sudan languages is less close than, e.g., the relationship between the 
West Sudanic languages and the Bantu languages.’”* 

Against Meinhof’s Hamitic, the objection may be urged that, in every case 
in which he wished to extend the group, he selected some African language 
which attracted his attention by reason of its practical importance or a relative 
abundance of data, and ignored its obvious connection with neighboring lan- 
guages in favor of an isolated comparison with the standard Hamitic languages. 
For example, he treated Masai without reference to its membership in an ex- 
tensive Nilotic group of languages. The first step, methodologically, was to 
institute a comparison of all the Nilotic languages to which Masai showed close 
resemblances, before considering its possible Hamitic connections. Otherwise 
one is easily led astray by recent convergences which a stricter method will 
show not to be a part of the linguistic inheritance of the group. In the same 
manner, he disregarded the Bushman affiliation of Hottentot and the close 
connection of Hausa with certain languages of Nigeria and the regions east 
of Lake Chad which form Delafosse’s Niger-Chad, Lukas’ Chado-Hamitic ard 
Meek’s Benue-Chad group.® The whole group must stand or fall together as 
Hamitic. 

Of the additions made by Meinhof to the accepted Hamitic group of Egyp- 
tian, Berber, and the Cushite languages, the case of Fulani is perhaps the most 
interesting. This language, with its initial alternations of stop and fricative, 
nasalized and unnasalized consonants in substantives accompanied by a class 
suffix system, has attracted the attention of even the earliest students of 
African languages. Meinhof interpreted these alternations in which one scheme, 
stop in the singular and fricative in the plural, is characteristic of persons, 
while the opposed scheme of fricative in the singular and stop in the plural is 
characteristic of things, as evidence of the Hamitic affiliations of Fulani.!° 
Actually he thought of Fulani as showing an earlier phase of Hamitic—he 
called it pre-Hamitic—and considered its distinction of persons and things, as 
well as its categories of small and large, based on a series of alternation of 


® Westermann, 1935a. By “Sudanic’’ Westermann here means West Sudanic. 

® Delafosse, 1924; Lukas, 1936; Meek, 1931, maps at end of Volume 2. 

10 Examples of these alternations are gorko (sg), worbe (pl), “man”; hayre (sg), ka’’e (pl), 
“stone.” 
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initial pre-nasalized and unnasalized stops, as prior to the development of 
sex-gender distinctions. In the opposite alternations of stop and fricative in 
singular and plural he saw an exemplification of his law of polarity or logical 
chiasmus." 

As Klingenheben has shown,” this scheme is violated by the presence of 
stops as initial sources in the singular of inanimate nouns of certain suffix 
classes. In fact, the nature of the initial sound of the substantive depends, in 
general, on the suffix. The same writer has shown that there is a definite cor- 
relation between the final sound of the suffix and the nature of the initial sound 
of the noun to which it is affixed. Hence, the most likely hypothesis is that the 
noun was originally accompanied by both a class prefix and class suffix, and 
that the prefix was lost, leaving the present initial alternations. A final nasal 
in the prefix produced a pre-nasalized consonant, a final vowel produced a frica- 
tive and a final consonant produced an initial stop. This use of the class mor- 
pheme simultaneously as prefix and suffix is actually found in some languages 
of the Mossi-Grunshi group and in some languages of Westermann’s West 
Atlantic. In fact, in one of these, Biafada of Portuguese Guinea, we also find 
the initial alternations of stop and fricative together with both class prefixes 
and suffixes, exactly the state of affairs posited for an earlier period of Fulani. 
With this, the apparently anomalous position of Fulani, which attracted Mein- 
hof’s attention, disappears, and it takes its place as another Sudanese class 
language. In line with this analysis, Westermann pointed to the general ad- 
herence of Fulani to his West Atlantic group, and Delafosse placed it in his 
equivalent Senegal-Guinéan group. 

In a later publication," Meinhof, notwithstanding his acceptance of 
Klingenheben’s explanation of initial consonant alternations in Fulani, an 
admission which destroys the main support for its classification as Hamitic, 
maintained its essentially Hamitic character. 

Brief mention may be made of Drexel’s classification of African languages." 
This attempt is vitiated by the writer’s outspoken aim of demonstrating cor- 
relations between linguistic areas and the cultural areas worked out by the 
Kulturkreis school of ethnologists. Drexel “‘suceeds”’ by dint of such expedients 
as putting the /an subdivisions of the Mandingo languages into a different 
linguistic family than the closely allied Mandingo-fu, and by considering the 
somewhat divergent but genuinely Bantu Fang dialects of the Cameroons as the 
resultant of three linguistic strata: the Wule (his name for the central Sudanic 


1 Here, as in Westermann’s view of the isolating Guinea Coast languages as the “primitive” 
Sudanese type, we find vaguely expressed the evolutionary theory of language development. We 
pass from the isolating Sucanese through the agglutinative Bantu to the inflectional Hamitic. 
Meinhof interpreted the Fulani suffix system, whose connection with the Bantu prefixes he saw 
but incorrectly interpreted, as a survival of an earlier type of classification which was superseded 
by gender. Thus Fulani was, for him, a bridge between Bantu and Hamitic. 

2 Klingenheben, 1924. 13 Meinhof, 1936. 4 Drexel, 1921-1925. 
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division, including Madi, Bango, etc.), a Ngo-Nke totemistic stratum (roughly 
correlative linguistically with Westermann’s Kwa), and last, and apparently 
least, a Bantu stratum. Although the relevance of linguistic relationships for 
ethnology must be constantly kept in mind, the linguistic data must be worked 
out independently. Drexel, however, puts the ethnologic car. before the lin- 
guistic horse, and talks as much about population movements as linguistic ma- 
terial."* No adequate linguistic proof of his groupings is present. We may add 
that he brings, in a most irresponsible manner, such languages as Hittite, Elam- 
ite and Basque into relationship with the Kanuri of Lake Chad and Bantu, 
while he connects Fulani with Malayo-Polynesian on the basis of a word list 
replete with nursery words, mutual borrowings from Arabic, and improbable 
semantic resemblances. Schmidt and Kieckers in their general linguistic sur- 
veys of the globe"® have utilized Drexel’s classification of African languages, 
purged of their extra-continental connections. 

Finally, there is Delafosse’s classification of the non-Bantu, non-Hamitic 
languages of Africa. In this sober and accurate grouping of the languages of the 
Sudanese zone, due attention is paid to the importance of the class prefix and 
suffix systems, and their connection with the Bantu class prefixes indicated. 
But if, on the one hand, Meinhof is prone to see gender and Hamitic wherever 
he looked, Delafosse’s statement that “there is not a single Negro-A*{:an 
language in which one does not find, to a more or less degree, under one form 
or another, traces of noun classes’? seems overdrawn, and there is a tendency 
to consider any type of noun classification as remnants of a class system. Thus, 
the genders of the Niger-Chad group, of at least probable Hamitic affiliation, 
are interpreted as an African class system. Here, as elsewhere, we must hold 
fast to the genetic point of view and show specific correspondences between the 
classificational elements of the Niger-Chad group and the prefixes and suffixes 
of the Sudanic group, a correspondence which seems to be lacking. Delafosse’s 
viewpoint does not vitiate his groupings, which are simple enumerations, since 
he makes no attempts at more elaborate classification of his sixteen sub- 
groups. 

Leaving aside doubtful groups of languages, and those for which data are 
almost lacking, it thus appears that there are two great linguistic groups in 


5 One realized at one point, with something of a start, that perhaps the Kulturhistorische 
Schule denies diffusion. Drexel (1921, p. 108) concludes that the Wule linguistic groups, connected 
with the boomerang culture, must formerly have been widely distributed in West Africa, because 
of the scattered appearance of the characteristic throwing-knife in this area. Apparently diffusion 
is ruled out and what we have is, in every instance, the movement of peoples with their cultures 
kept fairly intact. Drexel thinks of languages as connected with the various Kulturkreise in this 
relatively stable manner. Very instructive in this respect is his use of the compound term “Sprach- 
menschen.” 

6 Schmidt, 1926; Kieckers, 1931. 

‘7 Meillet and Cohen, 1924. 
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Africa, the Semito-Hamitic (since the ultimate relations of the Semitic group 
to the Hamitic cannot be doubted) and the Sudanese whose membership for 
the moment must be restricted to the West Sudanese and Bantu and which 
may some day be demonstrated to include all the other non-Hamitic languages. 

The great desideratum of African linguistics remains more descriptive 
data. When one considers that of the hundreds of languages of Africa, a mere 
handful has received anything approaching a descriptive treatment adequate 
by present-day linguistic standards, that there are still languages of which we 
know hardly more than the name, it is evident that the careful reconstruction 
of the parent speech of each restricted group of languages and further com- 
parisons carried out with the rigor demanded in historical linguistic work 
must, to a great extent, wait upon the further accumulation of accurate de- 
scriptive material. The hypothesis of widespread hybridization and morpholog- 
ical borrowing, so often assumed by the desperate classifier, while it cannot be 
ruled out @ priori, must be subjected to the test of the normal methods of 
historic linguistics based on adequate material. The same Meinhof, whose dis- 
regard of sound historic method (understandable, perhaps, in view of the 
dearth of descriptive material) we have here criticized, was moved to carry 
out his own epoch-making historical analysis of Bantu by the conviction that 
tc,ular phonetic change, and other linguistic processes observable in areas 
where linguistic material was more abundant, would also be found to hold for 
the languages of Africa. 
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THE NEGRO IN ANCIENT GREECE 


By FRANK M. SNOWDEN, JR. 


INTRODUCTION 


CHOLARS have given little attention to the Negro element in the popula- 

tion of the Greek and Roman world. The present paper is a complement to 
a recent study in which the writer examined the evidence relating to the Negro 
in classical Italy.’ Although this study of the Negro in Italy required some use 
of Greek materials, it included no detailed examination of pertinent Greek 
sources. Until the publication of Mrs. Beardsley’s study,? no comprehensive 
investigation of the Negro in the Greek and Roman world had been made. 
Mrs. Beardsley’s work, however, dealt primarily with the Negro in classical 
art. The purpose of the present study has been to collect and to interpret the 
scattered references to the Negro in Greek literature and, wherever possible, 
to supplement this material by archaeological evidence. 


GREEK DESCRIPTIONS OF THE NEGRO 


If we accept the ordinary identification of the Negro on the basis of color 
of the skin, shape of the nose, and quality of the hair,’ it is certain that the 
Greeks were well acquainted with the racial type which anthropologists desig- 
nate today as Negroid. In view of the Greek usage of the word Ai#ioy (Ethio- 
pian) it is safe to assume that a given passage refers to a Negro in the following 
instances: 

1. Whenever a passage mentions two or more of the physical characteristics 
accepted by modern anthropologists. 

2. Whenever the word Aifioy is used in conjunction with one or more of the 
physical characteristics accepted by modern anthropologists. 

3. Whenever contextual or other evidence indicates that Ai@ioy, even in the 
absence of any other racial characteristic, refers to a Negroid type. 

Rather detailed classifications of an anthropological type answering to the 
Negroid type appear in several Greek authors. One of these will suffice as an 
illustration.‘ 

Diod. Sic. 3.8.2: The majority of them (i.e., Ethiopians), and especially those 


who dwell along the rivers, are black-skinned (rats wey xpéats . . . wédaves), flat-nosed 
(rats orpol) and woolly-haired (rots 


The following passages in the extant literature use the word in referring to 
a racial type which anthropologists designate today as Negroid: 


1 Snowden, 1947. ? Beardsley, 1929. 

3 Cf. Hooton, 1931, pp. 540-541; Benedict, 1940, p. 51; Lewis, 1942, p. 18. 

4 For other rather detailed descriptions of the Negro in Greek literature, see Ptol. Tetr. 2.2; 
Arr, Ind., 6.9; Strabo, 15.1.24. 
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1. Al@iop associated with black skin, woolly hair, and flat nose: Diod. Sic. 
3.8.2 (cited above); Arr. Ind. 6.9, in which it is stated that the natives of 
Southern India, though blacks, are not so flat-nosed or so woolly-haired as the 
Ethiopians. 

2. Al@iop associated with black skin and woolly hair: Ptol. Teir. 2.2, and 
Strabo 15.1.24, in which the authors discuss the reason for the Ethiopian’s 
black skin and woolly hair. 

3. Al@iop associated with black skin and flat nose: Sext. Empiric. Adv. 
Ethicos 43, in which the Ethiopians are said to prefer the blackest and most 
flat-nosed; Xenophanes, frg. 16 (Diels), who, in a discussion of anthropo- 
morphism, says that the Ethiopians represent their gods as flat-nosed and 
black. 

4. Al§ioy associated with woolly hair: Hdt. 7.70, in which Herodotus dif- 
ferentiates between the woolly-haired and the straight-haired Ethiopians, 
dwelling respectively to the West and to the East; Aristot. Gen. An. 5.3.782B, 
in which Aristotle contrasts the straight hair of the Scythians and Thracians 
with the woolly hair of the Ethiopians and people who live in hot regions; 
ps.—Aristot. Physiogn. 6.8128, in which the physiognomonical interpretation 
that those with very woolly hair are cowardly is applied to Ethiopians; Galen, 
Temperament. 2.616, in which the woolly hair of the Ethiopians is attributed 
to the effect of heat. 

5. Al@iop associated with black or dark skin: Aesch. Prom. 808-809, frg. 
370 (Nauck*); Eurip. frg. 228.3-4 (Nauck’), cf. frg. 771.4 (Nauck*); Theoc. 
17.87; Aristot. Probl. 10.66 898B, Hist. An. 3.9.517a, Gen. An. 2.2.736A; ps.— 
Aristot. Physiogn. 6.812; Lucian, Adv. Indoctum 28, Bis Acc. 6; Ach. Tat. 
4.5; Quint. Smyrn. 2.32, 2.101, 2.642; Sext. Empiric. Adv. Physicos 1.249; 
Arr. An. 5.4.4; ps.—Callisth. 2.190; Galen, Temperament. 2.628; C. Schmidt, 
1897, p. 102. 

The Greeks include one characteristic—the flat nose—omitted in Roman 
descriptions.* Although Greek art shows that the Greeks were not unaware 
of the thick lips associated with the Negro,’ the writer has found no references 
to lip-thickness in Greek descriptions of a type otherwise recognizable as 
Negroid. Flat noses, woolly hair, integument rich in pigment, these were to the 
Greek the outstanding physical features of this type. Of these features, it is 
apparent that the color of the skin was uppermost in the mind of the Greek. 


5It is generally assumed that the Eastern branch lived in southeastern Baluchistan. Cf. 
Macan, 1908, p. 94; Smith and Laird, 1908, p. 157; and Fraser, 1935, pp. 43-44. Oldfather, 1933, 
note on Diodorus 2.22, states that Herodotus in 7.70 by the Eastern Ethiopians probably meant 
the Assyrians. At any rate, the writer knows of only one attempt to identify a group of Negroes in 
Greek art as members of the Asiatic division of Ethiopians. Cf. Fraser, 1935, pp. 41-44. Graindor’s 
explanation (1936, 2.110) seems to me more reasonable. 

® Classifications of the Negroid type are found in three Roman sources: ps.—Verg. Mor. 
31-35; Pliny, Nat. Hést. 2.189; and Petronius, 102. 

7 Cf. Beardsley, 1929, for example, figs. 4a, 4b, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
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By far the most common words which the Greeks used in these passages to 
designate the color of the Ethiopian’s skin were yédas (black) and compounds 
of wédas.® Kedauds (black or dark)® and xvaveos (dark),!° however, were also 
used. That the Greeks regarded blackness as typical of the Ethiopian’s color 
is apparent not only from the descriptions of the Ethiopian’s skin as the black- 
est in the world" but also from the proverbial Al@iora cuhxer"? (to wash an 
Ethiopian white). When the Greeks wanted to illustrate blackness of color, 
they often selected the Ethiopian for this purpose.” 

Since the Greeks attached importance to the color of the skin as a means 
of identifying the Negro, it is necessary to determine to what extent pédas 
and similar words were used as the equivalents of Al@ioy. Hesiod’s 
xvavéwy dvipaGv (dark men)'* may have been Ethiopians; in fact, the words 
have been interpreted in such a way. The use of rv riv xpdavyedavwv (those 
with black skins) as the equivalent of rv Al@érwy is clear from a passage in 
Aristotle. Heliodorus probably designates an Ethiopian in the following 
words: riv xporay dxpiBds wédas'® (genuinely black-skinned). The fact that 
wédas and, perhaps, xvaveos are the equivalents of Alloy in these instances 
proves only that the Greeks at times used these adjectives in the sense of 
Alfio but does not imply that pwédas, when used alone, always referred to 
Alfio. Médas, although probably used more frequently of the Ethiopians than 
of any other race, was applied also to other peoples, especially East Indians.” 


8 (a) wé\as Xenophanes, Frg. 16 (Diels); ps.—Aristot. Phgn. 6.8124; Aristot. Probl. 10.66. 
898B; Hist. An. 3.9.517a; Strabo 15.1.24; Ptol. Tetr. 2.2; Sext. Empiric. Adv. Ethicos 43; Arr. An. 
54.4. 

(b) wedauBporos Eurip. frg. (Nauck*) 228.3-4; 771.4; Quint. Smyrn. 2.32. 
(c) peXavdcreppos Aesch. frg. (Nauck*) 370. 
(d) pedAavdxpws Quint. Smyrn. 2.642. 

® Aesch. Prom. 808 and Theoc. 17.87. 

10 Quint. Smyrn. 2.101; cf. Hes. Op. 527. Kuvéveos, according to Veckenstedt, 1888, p. 138, 
refers to the Ethiopian’s black, oily, shiny skin. These three color adjectives may represent an at- 
tempt to describe accurately the different skin-colors which the Greeks had observed. It is inter- 
esting in this connection to compare the adjectives which the Romans used: niger, perniger, niger- 
rimus, fuscus, decolor and rubens. 

Arr. An. 5.4.4; Aristot. Probl. 10.66.6988. Lucian Adv. Indoctum 28. 

3 Lucian Bis. Acc. 6, in which reference is made to tanning the skin until] it resembles an Ethi- 
opian’s, and Ach. Tat. 4.5.2, in which mention is made of a flower among the Greeks as dark as an 
Ethiopian’s skin. 

4 Op. 527. Cf. Veckenstedt, 1888, pp. 137-138; Hayes, 1918, pp. 160-161; Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf, 1928, p. 104, and Sinclair, 1932, p. 57. 

Gen. An. 2.736. 

6 Aethiopicon, 2.30.1. Cf. Rattenbury, Lamb, and Maillon, 1935, p. 6, note 2: “Héliodore . . . 
dépeint l’Ethiopien comme dxprSés pédas (d’un noir de jais); and Lewis, 1942, p. 27, for the intense 
black characteristic of certain Negroes. 

17 Cf. Aesch. Supp. 530, referring to Egyptians; Galen, Temperament. 2.628, referring to Ara- 
bians. For ywé\as and compounds of wédas used of East Indians, see Arr. Ind. 6.9; An. 5.4.4; Nonn. 
Dionys. 14.395. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE GREEK WORLD" 


The Negro as a mythical or partly mythical character appears frequently 
in Greek literature.’* Negroes were known in the Greek world as early as 
Minoan times,” and, if Evans is correct, were employed by Minoan com- 
manders as auxiliaries.** A Negro on a human mask from a bronze age tomb 
was found at Cyprus.” A Negro trumpeter appeared on the shield of a Homeric 
warrior.” Eurybates, probably of Negroid extraction, was from Ithaca, whence 
he had come as Odysseus’ herald.** If we may believe Quintus of Smyrna, the 
Greeks encountered Negroes in the army of Memnon at Troy.* The archaic 
mask of a Negro, discovered at Akragas along with the representations of 
Demeter and Persephone and their worshipers, portrays the flat nose, thick 
lips and short woolly hair with a fidelity to nature that suggests direct obser- 


18 Tn the second and third parts of this paper, the writer has considered as references to Negroes 
only those instances which meet the requirements stated above (see p. 31). Any two of the char- 
acteristics mentioned b: anthropologists leave no doubt as to racial identification of artistic rep- 
resentations of the Negro. In cases of black-white crosses, an excellent guide is provided by Day, 
1932. 19 Beardsley, 1929, pp. 1-9. 

2 Evans, 1921, pp. 302, 310, 312, and figs. 230, a, b, and c; 1928, pp. 45-46. 

21 Evans, 1928, pp. 755-757 and plate XITI. Evans (p. 756) states that the blacks may well 
have served as palace guards also. 2 Marshall, 1911, no. 144. 

23 Monumenti Inediti, 1829, pl. 35. 

*4 Hom. Od. 19.246-248, describes Eurybates, Odysseus’ herald, as follows: “He was round- 
shouldered, dark-skinned (ueAavéxpoos), and woolly-haired obAoxapnvos), and his name was Eury- 
bates; and Odysseus honoured him above his other comrades. . . . ”’ Although the Greeks used 
blackness of color as a conventional term when referring to others than Al@iowes (e.g. Aesch. 
Supp. 719-720 and Pind. Pyth. 4.376), the use of weAavdxpoos must be examined in this case he- 
cause of its association with obAoxapnvos. Professor Wallace, without attempting to identify speci- 
fically racial origin, admits the possibility that Eurybates was a barbarian (Wallace, 1927, p. 20). 
The important anthropological passages cited above (Diod. Sic. 3.8.2; Arr. Ind. 6.9; Ptol. Tetr. 2.2; 
Strabo, 15.1.24) use both black skin and woolly hair as principal characteristics in identifying the 
Aifiores. The importance of the two words of anthropological significance—peAavéxpoos and 
ov\oxapnvos, especially since they are used together, cannot be overlooked. The use of one of 
these words alone would not be as significant in an attempt to identify Eurybates’ racial origin, 
but since the very same words—yeAavéxpoes (Quint. Smyrn. 2.642) and obdédxpavo. (Arr. Ind. 6.9) 
appear in other key passages which refer unquestionably to Aifiores, the possibility of Negro 
extraction cannot be excluded from consideration in the question of Eurybates’ race. That the 
Negro was associated with the Homeric legend is clear from the trumpeter of a very pronounced 
Negroid type who appears, in a fifth century vase painting, on the shield of a Homeric warrior 
(Monumenti Inediti, 1829, p|. 35). Since, therefore, the Negroid type was known in the Greek world 
as early as Minoan times (cf. note 20), it is not at all improbable, especially in view of the anthro- 
pological evidence cited, that Eurybates was of Negroid extraction. In connection with the honor 
which Odysseus paid Eurybates, compare Scott, 1946, p. 81, ‘He [i.e., Homer] had race-pride, but 
no race-hatreds and prejudices.” 

6 2.100-101. Sources like Quintus of Smyrna and Frontinus (see note 26) may not be of the 
same merit as some of the older authorities, but are included for whatever value they may have. 
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vation from life.** Negro contingents formed a part of Xerxes’ army,”’ and, ac- 
cording to some scholars, fought at Marathon.”* 

Although Greek writers in only a few instances state specifically that 
Negroes were on Greek soil,?® the numerous references to Negroes in certain 
passages,*° together with the many representations of Negroes in Greek art, 
seem to furnish evidence of a racial type that was taken for granted by the 
average Greek. 

Aristotle mentions a woman from Elis whose child had an Ethiopian 
father.** Plutarch relates a story of a Greek woman who was the great grand- 
daughter of. an Ethiopian.” Menander’s sympathetic reference to those who 
are far from their homes and without friends—Ethiopians and Scythians— 
suggests that the Greeks were well acquainted with these two racial stocks.* 
Theophrastus states that the “man of petty ambition” had an Ethiopian 
slave.** One of the pupils of Herodes Atticus was a Negro.® 

Of the art objects representing Negroes, many are without doubt the 
work of Greek artists who had actual models before them. Such an assumption, 
at any rate, has been accepted by scholars in their interpretation of certain 
objects. A statuette vase in the form of a “temple boy,” together with the 
mould for making it, was discovered at Olynthus in 1928. A mulatto priest 
of Isis has been identified as the work of an artist working in Athens in either 
the first century B.C. or the first half of the first century A.D. The priest, 
according to Poulsen, represented one of the native clergy whom the Egyptian 
metics demanded for their Isiac worship.*” Graindor believes that a herm dis- 
covered at Athens is that of Memnon, one of the pupils of Herodes Atticus.” 
There can be little doubt that many other art objects which depicted Negroes 


% Marconi, 1931, pp. 9.9-960, and figs. 1 and 2. For Negroes in Sicily, see also Frontinus, 
Strat. 1.11.18. 27 Hdt. 7.69-70. 8 Frazer, 1913, p. 434, and Graindor, 1908, p. 29. 

29 Mrs. Beardsley’s statement (of. cit., 11) “Beyond this [i.e., Herodotus 7.69-70; Theo- 
phrastus, Char.,7 (no. 21 in the manuscript) Jebb, 62-63] Greek literature is silent and the many 
representations of the negro type in Greek art must furnish their own interpretation” overlooks 
several important literary references which indicate the presence of Negroes on Greek soil. See 
especially notes 31-35. 3° See pages 38-39. 

31 Gen. An. 1.18.722a; Hist. An. 7.6.586a. These passages, as well as Plutarch, De Sera Nu- 
minis Vindicta, 21, would have little meaning unless they referred to the offspring of a black-white 
union. Aristotle’s general usage of wéAas, furthermore, indicates that in these passages he clearly 
had in mind the Negro type. 

% See note 31. 88 Frg. 533 Kock. See below, pp. 38-39. * Char. 21.4. 

% Philostr. V. A. 3.11 reads Menon and V. S. 2.558 Memnon. See below, pages 37-38, for a 
fuller discussion of Herodes Atticus. 

% Robinson, 1931, page 78, no. 384, and plate 42. 

37 Poulsen, 1913, pp. 217-223 and plate VI. For Negroes as devotees of Isis and as attendants 
of priests in Italy, see Gusman, 1900, p. 79, and Rostovtzeff, 1938, plate XT, no. 2, and commentary 
on p. 342. 38 Graindor, 1915, p. 402, and 1930, pp. 114-116, 128, 131, 150. 
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were also the work of artists who had before them as models Negroes who were 
seen daily in the agora, palaestra, or elsewhere.*® 

The theatre also served to acquaint the Greek with the Negro. It is not 
surprising that the Negro became a familiar character on the Greek stage, 
since he had long been known in Greek mythology. The Negro appearing on 
certain coins, according to several scholars, is Delphos, the eponymous hero 
of Delphi.“ Negro bodyguards marched to the assistance of the Egyptian 
Busiris whom Heracles had laid low.*t Memnon led Negro warriors at Troy.” 
Negroes appear also in the Andromeda story.** Circe is represented on several 
vases as a Negro.** One of the followers of Theseus was a boy whose thick lips 
and curly hair suggest that he was a Negro.** A Negro youth, interpreted as an 
attendant of the sons of Niobe, appears in a group of the Niobids.“* 

The Negro, therefore, was comparatively well known to the Greek in 
mythology. It is reasonable to assume that plays which presented these and 
similar myths helped, in many cases, to familiarize the Greek with the Negroid 
type. The Memnon or Aithiopes of Sophocles and possibly the Memnon of 
Aeschylus had an Ethiopian chorus.*? The Andromeda of Euripides, if the An- 
dromeda crater in Berlin can be trusted, represented the country and people 
of Ethiopia by a Negro wearing a tight jersey and a short, richly patterned 
chiton.** Scholars have regarded the scene on a fifth-century lecythus depicting 
a Negro woman tortured by satyrs as a reference to some satyr drama.*® One 
of two actors appearing on an early fourth-century vase is a bald, beardless 
Negro, who wears a little skin fastened on the right shoulder, walks by the 
aid of a staff, and holds a flaming torch.®® The actors, in some cases perhaps, 
used masks of the type suggested by the life-sized terracotta mask of a Negro, 
each ear of which was pierced with a hole, presumably for a string with which 
to fasten the mask to the head." Negroes, in other cases, as Mrs. Beardsley 
has argued, were probably brought upon the stage.™ It is likely that Negroes 


3 The activities in which the Negroes in ancient Greece engaged are listed in Beardsley, 1929, 
pp. 65-66 and 111-112. 

4 Babelon, 1907, pp. 1000-1001 and plate XLII, figs. 22 and 23, believes that the type per- 
haps reproduced the head of the gigantic statue raised to Delphos, 60 stadia from Delphi (Pau- 
sanias, 10.32.2); Head, 1911, pp. 340-341. Seltman, 1924, p. 97, considers as unfounded the doubts 
expressed in Pauly-Wissowa IV 2700 as to this identification of Athenian and Delphic coinage. 


41 See Beardsley, 1929, no. 7 and fig. 1; nos. 104-110. # Quint. Smyrn. 2.100-101. 
4 Beardsley, 1929, nos. 102-103. “ Walters, 1893, p. 81, fig. 2, and pl. 4. 
Beardsley, 1929, p. 63, no. 121. Beardsley, 1929, p. 86, no. 179. 


#7 Soph. Frgs. 25-30 (Nauck?) and Webster, 1936, p. 173. 

4 Bieber, 1939, p. 54 and fig. 62. 

4° T have found no satisfactory explanation of this scene. Mayer, 1891, pp. 300-312 and Selt- 
man, 1920, p. 15, suggest that the Negro woman is Lamia. Buschor, 1927, pp. 230-232, connects 
the scene with Pausanias, 1.23. © Tillyard, 1923, no. 121, pl. 19 and p. 71. 

& Walters, 1903, p. 365, no. D361. 

& Beardsley, 1929, pp. 113-114, and Webster, 1936, 173. 
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appeared as actors not only in regular dramatic performances but also in 
myths danced in pantomime.® A bronze statuette of a Negro usually inter- 
preted as a dancer represents one of the wildest moments of a dance, reminis- 
cent of certain African tribal dances.™ 


THE GREEK ATTITUDE TOWARD THE NEGRO 


The available evidence supports the general statements of Zimmern that 
the Greeks show no trace of color-prejudice,® and of Westermann that Greek 
society had no color line. 

Several authors give rather definite information as to what the Greeks 
thought of the Negro in his native land. Diodorus spoke highly of the civilized 
Ethiopians who inhabited Meroe and the land adjoining Egypt. He regarded 
the Ethiopians as the first people to worship the gods, and most Egyptian 
institutions as derivatives of their civilization.*’ Lucian records that the 
Ethiopians were the first to deliver the doctrines of astrology to men and that 
their reputation for wisdom was great.** The Greeks also had knowledge of the 
uncivilized Negro tribesmen who lived beyond Napata and Meroe.** Ptolemy 
attributed their savage habits to the fact that their homes were continually 
oppressed by the heat, just as continual cold explained the savage behavior of 
the Scythians.® 

Odysseus regarded Eurybates very highly and gave him a place of esteem 
among his heralds.** A Negro trumpeter on a Homeric shield is one of several 
devices which Chase is inclined to regard as indication of rank.® In spite 
of the Aristotelian physiognomonical interpretation that those who are too 
swarthy® and those who have very woolly hair are cowardly,“ many a Negro 
warrior must have won the respect of the Greek world. The Minoans probably 
employed Negroes as auxiliaries.° Negro warriors fought against the Greeks 
in both the Trojan and Persians Wars*’ and appeared in the Carthaginian 
army against Gelon of Syracuse.** The rather extensive use of Negroes as 
auxiliaries may be an indication of the premium which certain Mediterranean 
peoples placed on their military prowess. Quintus of Smyrna, at any rate, 
records that the Ethiopians at Troy excelled in battle.®* Negroes on the coinage 
of Phocis, Delphi, Lesbos, and Athens” point to the existence of a tradition 
which honored some Negro hero, whether it was Delphos, as some have main- 
tained, or some other unknown black hero. Herodes Atticus mourned the death 
of his pupils (one of them a Negro) as if they had been his own children be- 


53 Harrison, 1890, p. cxvii. 5 Beardsley, 1929, no. 207 and fig. 18; also nos. 211-212. 
5 Zimmern, 1931, p. 323. % Westermann, 1943, p. 346. 87 3.2.1-4. 

88 Astr. 3. 5® Diodorus, 3.8.2-4. © Tetr. 2.2. 8 Od. 19. 246-248. 

® Chase, 1902, p. 88. Phgn. 6.812.  Phgn. 6.812B. 

% Evans, 1928, pp. 755-757, and plate XIII. ® Quint. Smyrn. 2.101, 642. 

* Hdt. 7.69-70. 68 Frontinus, Strat. 1.11.18. 6 2.216. 7 See note 40. 
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cause they were noble-minded, honorable youths, fond of study, and a credit 
to their upbringing. In their honor he erected statues.” 

A passage in Menander is of importance in determining the Greek attitude 
toward the Negro. Persons of no account, says Menander, attempt to com- 
pensate for their worthlessness by reciting their pedigree. But, insists the comic 
poet, pedigree is unimportant, for 


The man whose natural bent is good, 
He, mother, he, though Aethiop, is nobly born. 
“A Scyth,” you say? Pest! Anacharsis was a Scyth!” 


In other words, it makes no difference whether one is an Ethiopian or a Scyth- 
ian; it is natural bent, not race, that determines nobility. 

Allinson translates lines 11-12 as follows: ‘“‘The man whose natural bent 
is good, he, mother, though Aethiop is nobly born.” Some scholars, however, 
translate this line in a manner which indicates that they have approached 
the subject with fixations which derive from certain modern attitudes toward 
the Negro. Waddell, for example, has the following note on Ai@iop: ‘“‘con- 
temptuously, like ‘blackamoor,’ ‘nigger’: cf.: the proverb Alfiora ounxewv 
(wash an Ethiopian white) and Dacus et Aethiops, Horace, C. 3.6.14.” 
Waddell’s explanation is not supported by the evidence. Nor do his suggested 
comparisons with Alfiora cunxew and Dacus et Aethiops prove his point. The 
proverb Aigiora ounxew appears in a passage in Lucian, in which the author is 
illustrating the futility of advice to the ignorant book-collector on the proper 
use of books, i.e., advice has been wasted, or, in the words of the proverb, 
efforts are as futile as an attempt to wash an Ethiopian white.” There is 
nothing contemptuous in the proverb. Horace” by his use of Aethiops does not 
refer to Ethiopians at all but is using the term loosely for an Egyptian. At any 
rate, Horace is thinking of the Egyptians and the Dacians as the military in- 
feriors of the Romans. Furthermore, as the writer has pointed out in an earlier 
article,”” nothing in Roman literature indicates that the Negro in classical Italy 
fared any differently from slaves of other racial origins. 

The general tenor of the passage clearly indicates that Menander meant 
merely that it is not race that counts; that it makes no difference if one is 
racially as far removed from the Greek as the Negro on the one hand, or the 


1 Philostr., V. A. 3.11; V. S., 2.558-559. 

7 Frg. 533 Koch. Allinson’s translation in the Loeb edition. 
és Gv eb yeyovas dive mpds rayaba, 
kav Alfio) wijrep, toriv ebyerns. 
TxiOns ris; 6 "Avaxapors ob 


73 Loeb edition. 7 Waddell, 1927, p. 152. 

% Adv. Indoctum, 28. Compare the following proverbs: (1) You cannot make a crab walk 
straight; (2) It’s little good a-watering last year’s crop. 

7 Carmina, 3.6.14. 7 Snowden, 1947, pp. 283-292. 
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Scythian on the other. Such racial contrasts are common in Greek literature. 
Aristotle contrasts the straight hair of the Scythians and the Thracians with 
the woolly hair of the Negroes.”* Ptolemy” contrasts Negroes and Scythians 
in a passage in which it is clear that the author is interested in the anthro- 
pological aspects of the two types. Xenophanes® in a similar contrast recounts 
that the Negroes represent their gods as black-faced and flat-nosed, while the 
Thracians show their gods to be blue-eyed and red-haired. And, finally, Sextus 
Empiricus* writes that beauty is relative, the Negroes preferring the blackest 
and the most flat-nosed and the Persians approving the whitest and the most 
hook-nosed. No contempt is apparent in any of these passages. The authors 
cite the Negroes and Scythians or Thracians as examples of distinct racial 
opposites. A similar practice is reflected in the Menander passage. Further- 
more, numerous Janiform objects which contrasted white and Negroid types 
reveal the same anthropological interest in racial contrast. An awareness of 
anthropological differences is by no means evidence per se of an attitude of 
contempt. Hence, Waddell’s interpretation is untenable when it is considered 
in the light of similar anthropological usages and of other evidence which points 
to an absence of anti-Negro sentiment.* 

Modern scholars have at times suggested that the Greeks regarded the 
Negro’s physical appearance as ugly and that the Greeks saw something comic 
in many artistic representations of the Negro type. Nothing in Greek litera- 
ture, however, warrants such an assumption. Philostratus, for example, writes 
of the Ethiopian’s color as follows: 


Charming Ethiopians with their strange color... ™ 


Sextus Empiricus, as stated above, says that beauty is relative and that stand- 
ards vary from nation to nation, i.e., the Negroes preferred the blackest and 
the most flat-nosed and the Persians approved the whitest and most hook- 
nosed.* He did not say, as one modern scholar does, ‘Their [Negroes’] ugliness 
seems to have appealed alike to sculptor, engraver, and painter... .”* The 


78 Gen. An. 5.3.782B. 7 Tetr. 2.2. 8 Frg. 16 (Diels). 

8t Adv. Ethicos, 43. Mrs. Beardsley’s comment (1929, p. 22) on certain Janiform vases is inter- 
esting in this connection: “An interest in the Ethiopian features more scientific than humorous is 
shown by the makers of the ointment vases in which an Ethiopian is contrasted with an Asiatic.” 

® Cf. Beardsley, 1929, nos. 8, 9, 36, 37, 39, 40, 44, 45, 47, 50. 

83 Although the Menander passage suggests that the ordinary people might have held a differ- 
ent opinion of Ethiopians, all other evidence—-both archaeological and literary—points to an ab- 
sence of anti-Negro sentiment. Unless other evidence is brought to light therefore, one must be 
cautious in attributing anti-Negro feeling to the ordinary people. In the absence of any other evi- 
dence, such an attribution would probably represent a reflection of certain modern attitudes to- 
ward the Negro. The writer of an inscription found on a tombstone expressed a sentiment similar 
to that of the Menander passage; cf. Schmidt, 1897, p. 102. 

54 Tmagines, 1.29. & TOD Xp@paros dréry. . 
% Adv. Ethicos, 43. % Seltman, 1920, p. 14. 
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numerous representations of the Negro in Greek art as a whole seem to the 
writer to reveal the same type of interest in the anthropological aspects of the 
Negro as is expressed in the literature.*’ Further, the same pathos of an exile 
revealed in the Menander passage is reflected in the sad, sensitive face of a 
young Negro musician, possibly singing a song of his native land.** It is true 
that some objects are depicted in a comic vein, but in some instances modern 
scholars, it appears, find comedy where none exists. 

One scholar, for example, interprets the use of the Negro in certain crocodile 
vases as revealing “‘A keen sense of the comic interest of the Ethiopians. . . .”’** 
Neither the Boston example (which the writer has examined carefully) nor the 
Munich vase seems to indicate anything comic. The Negro, on the contrary, 
expresses terror at the thought of impending death, as one of his arms has been 
seized by the crocodile’s mouth and his thigh has been grasped by the animal’s 
forepaw. The artist must have been inspired by a scene similar to that de- 
scribed by a modern African traveler whose guide narrowly escaped painful 
death from an attack by a crocodile.” It is difficult to believe that a people 
whose literature reflects the quality of mercy as early as Homer® saw comedy 
in the accidental seizure of a terrifjed innocent. 

Crossings between Negro and whites in ancient Greece were not uncommon. 
Aristotle* mentions a woman of Elis whose daughter by a Negro was not 
Negroid but whose grandson was. Plutarch® relates a similar story about a 
Greek woman whose black baby caused her to be accused of adultery, although 
an investigation of her lineage revealed that she was the great granddaughter 
of an Ethiopian.™ 

Mixture between blacks and whites in the Greek world is confirmed by 
the evidence of sculpture. A vase of a temple boy from Olynthus is described 
by Robinson as a boy with “‘almost negroid features.”® Another Olynthus 
head whose features Robinson also regards as ‘‘almost negroid” can be ex- 
plained in terms of race mixture. Reference has already been made to a mulat- 
to priest of Isis whose racial stock has been analyzed as follows: “... cet 
homme, dont le crane appartient au type de l’Asie Mineure et dont le bas du 
visage et le cou sont ceux d’un négre, est évidemment d’une race mixte; tout 


87 See pp. 38-39. 88 Richter, 1930, pp. 82 and 356, fig. 58. 8 Beardsley, 1929, p. 37. 

% Park, 1883, p. 196. % Macurdy, 1940. 

% Gen. An. 1.18.722a and Hist. An. 7.6.586a. %3 De Sera Numinis Vindicta, 21. 

% The representations of some Negroes as ithyphallic should be noted in this connection. 
Wace, 1903-04, p. 110, partially on the basis of the ithyphallic representation of a misshapen 
Negroid, argues that the object was a charm against the evil eye. Cf. ithyphallic Negroes in Roman 
art, Maiuri, 1933, pp. 146-148, and Reinach, 1898, p. 563, no. 6. For a modern sociologist’s view 
on this point, see Dollard, 1937, pp. 160-161. 

% Robinson, 1931, p. 78, no. 384 and pl. 42. 

% Robinson, 1931, p. 87, no. 405 and pl. 45. 
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bien considéré nous avons affaire 4 un mulatre.”®? The herm of Memnon, 
according to Graindor, reveals that this pupil of Herodes Atticus was “‘de 
race métisse mais avec prédominance du type négre du Nord de |’Afrique, de 
la Nubie ou de |’Abyssinie.”® 

Nothing in Aristotle’s®® or Plutarch’s'®® observations on the racial charac- 
teristics of second and third generation black-white crosses gives any indica- 
tion of modern concepts of “racial purity.” The facts are stated scientifically 
without any of the modern strictures on such racial crossing. 

Unless other evidence is brought to light, we cannot place the onus of 
“color-prejudice” on the ancient Greeks, as some scholars have done. The 
attitude of the ancient Greeks toward the Negro is epitomized, as this paper 
has shown, by Menander, who insists that it makes no difference whether one 
is an Ethiopian or a Scythian; natural bent, not race, determines nobility. 
The evidence of both art and literature seems to indicate that Menander was 
representing not merely the philosophic hope of an idealist, but that he was 
reflecting rather an attitude which had its roots deeply imbedded in the social 
subsoil of contemporary society.’™ 


HowaARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE DIFFUSION OF COWRIES AND EGYPTIAN CULTURE IN 
AFRICA 


By M. D. W. JEFFREYS 


The diffusion of Babylonian culture can be traced even to the United 
States, thus: 


Another increment of civilization due to the Babylonians is a series of metric 
standardizations. These include the division of the circle into three hundred and sixty 
degrees, of the day into twenty-four (originally twelve) hours, of the hour into sixty 
minutes, of the foot into twelve inches, and the pound—as it survives in our Troy 
weight—into twelve ounces. It is apparent that the system involved in these measures 
is based on the number twelve and its multiple sixty. The weights current in the ancient 
Near East also increased by sixties. On these weights were based the ancient money 
values. The Greek mina, Hebrew maneh, approximately a pound, comprised sixty 
shekels, and sixty minas made a talent... . It is only a short time ago that in South 
Germany sixty kreuzers still made a gulden. 

This system the Greeks derived from Asia Minor and Phoenicia. Their borrowing of 
the names, as well as the close correspondence of the actual weight of the units, evi- 
dences their origin in Babylonia or adjacent Aramaea. 

The duodecimal method of reckoning was carried West, became deeply ingrained 
during the Roman Empire, and has carried down through the Middle Ages to modern 
times. ... 

Certain of these metric units became fixed more than two thousand years ago and 
have descended to us by an unbroken tradition. The Babylonian degrees, minutes, and 
seconds became an integral part of the ancient astronomy, were taken up by the 
Greeks, incorporated by them in their development of the system of astronomy known 
as the Ptolemaic, and thus became a part of Roman, Arab, and mediaeval European 
science.! 


No one boggles about this diffusion of an aspect of Babylonian culture. 
The point to note is that when things are measured, not counted, a duodecimal 
notation is used. 

I will now turn to a corresponding diffusion of culture in Africa. Professor 
Herskovits, in his article on “The Culture Areas of Africa,’ refers to the ninth 
or last division, the valley of the Nile, in the following words: 


The influence of this area on the remaining culture areas of Africa myst have been 
profound; just what these influences may have been constitutes one of the greet interest- 


ing problems presented to the Africanist. . ' 


Much the same opinion is held by another student with long first Mand 
knowledge of the southern Saharan regions. Sir Richmond Palmer* writgs: 


The Sudan in fact has preserved—though often doubtless in an attentuated form— 
much that once belonged to the ancient world: for it contains the4diving cultural re“ . 


1 Kroeber, 1923, pp. 207-208. ? Herskovits, 1930. 3 Palmer, 1936. ’ a 
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siduum of very much that once was characteristic of Babylon or Nineveh, Ophir, 
Tarshish or Punt, Egypt or Carthage. 


The culture found in the Sudan stretches away westwards and south to 
penetrate into the rain-forests of the littoral. Strong traces of some such culture 
can still ke found in the Umundri tranch of the Ibo. This branch claims con- 
nection with the Igala and the Jukun of the upper Benue. 

In this article I propose to offer evidence of the influence of Egyptian trade 
in the use of the cowry shell as a medium of exchange. 


The cowry ranges in West Africa from the Sahara to the Gulf of Benin, taking in 
the whole basin of the Niger-Benue and including also the upper Congo-Lualaba area; 
its economic sphere centres in Timbuktu . . . and the country around Lake Tchad.‘ 


In 1930, on the instructions of the Nigerian Government, I was sent to 
investigate the magico-religious beliefs of the Ibo in the Awka Division, one of 
the Administration areas of the Onitsha Province whose headquarters is 
Onitsha on the left bank of the Niger. In many places I found that the cowry 
shell was still the local currency. The cowry shell is not a native of the Atlantic 
Ocean. There are two varieties, one called nibudambu by the Ibo; it has prac- 
tically ceased to be used as currency. It was not the original Ibo currency 
cowrie. Its distribution along the sea coast and along the main waterways of 
the Niger suggests that its use was due to importation by the Europeans, thus: 


Cowries are shells brought to Europe from the Maldive islands in the East Indies, 
and are always in great demand at Wydah, Ardah and Lagos, at which places they are 
not only the medium of exchange but from whence they are also sent to Dahomey, Hio, 
Hausa, Jaboo, and into the very heart of North Africa where it is known they are the 
circulating currency.® 


The second variety, called by the Ibo the ayolo, is the one still in use and is 
the type used in currency over much of Nigeria. It is the cyprea moneta found 
only in the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. 


Cowries serve as the medium of exchange in Dahomey. These have been introduced 
from the East coast, the shell-fish from which they are made not being found on the 
West coast.® 


So that when Towerson met them under the name of “margarites’’ ai Benin, 
one wonders how they had already arrived there.? Though ““margarites” 
elsewhere stand for cowries, it might be argued that here, at Benin, they re- 
ferred to glass beads, so that it is necessary to establish the occurrence and use 
of cowries in West Africa before the arrival of Europeans. Jean Barbot, when 
on the Gold Coast, wrote as follows:® 


‘ Firth, 1937. 5 Adams, 1823, p. 263. 6 Wallis, 1926, p. 182. 
7 Blake, 1942, Vol. 2, p. 367. 8 Dennet, 1910, p. 68. 
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About the year 1480 the Spanish trading at this coast found these blacks extremely 
covetous and fond of a sort of sea shell. 


Codamosto, an early Italian traveller, wrote in 1455:* 


In this district (the Songhay kingdom) no money is coined, nor do they use money 
any more than in the neighbouring countries, but all their trade is carried on by 
bartering one thing for another . . . while in their towns within land, they use little 
white shells which are brought to Venice from the Levant, of which they pay certain 
numbers according to the goodness of what they want to buy. 


Earlier than Codamosto is the testimony of the great Arabian traveller 
Ibn Batuta. He mentions that the cowry was used for currency in the African 
kingdom of Melle in 1352 and adds that he had seen cowry shells similarly used 
in the Maldive islands.'® Discussing this cowry currency Mr. Gibb writes:" 


The existence of a cowry exchange in the Malli Empire alongside a salt exchange 
is conclusive of the commercial relations across the African continent referred to in 
note 14, as cowries are found in Africa only on the east coast between the equator and 
Mozambique (Grand Encyclopaedia S. V. Cauri). In Ibn Batuta’s time, however, 
cowries were imported by merchants from the North. 


Also the Rev. J. J. Williams, speaking of the Fulani, says:" 


They provided for themselves in the matter of currency with cowries or shells of 
Maldives, which originally came to them by the caravans of Egypt. 


Both Codamosto and Ibn Batuta give the lie to the following statement in 
the Kano Chronicle of Northern Nigeria: 


In Sharefa’s time (1703-1731) cowries first came to Hausa land.” 


It is thus clear that the cowry shell used as currency in the African king- 
doms of Melle and of Songhay did not owe its origin to European influence. 

Elsewhere, native tradition gives greater antiquity than these historical 
records for the use of the cowrie shell. Among the Ewe is the story that cow- 
l ries were found in a basket sent from Heaven by Mawa (God) and used for 
trade.“ Among the Yoruba is a tradition surrounding the death of Oduduwa, 
the founder of the nation. On his death the Oba of Benin inherited all Oduwa’s 
money—cowries.” 


> There is sufficient evidence marshalled here to show that the use of the 
: cowry shell as money in West Africa long antedated the arrival of the Euro- 
‘ peans. This shell, whose origin is the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, when found 
‘ at Benin in 1480 must have spread from East to West. Among the Ibo the 


ayolo, Cyprea Moneta, is said to have been the currency used by the Nditshie 


® Moore, n.d., Vol. 1, p. 483. © Gibb, 1929, p. 243. " Jbid., p. 382. 
” Williams, 1930, p. 244. 8 Palmer, 1928, Vol. 3, p. 123. 4 Jackson, 1917, p. 160. 
4% Johnson, 1921, p. 8. 
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or titled ancestors and was thus the one with which they were first acquainted. 

Here an interesting discovery was made. The Ibo, when counting mice and 
men, pots and pans, and so forth, use a decimal notation such as we use. But 
when counting cowries a notation based on a duodecimal system was used, 
thus: 


Cowry System: Decimal System: 
1 unit Isiego i.e. 6 cowries Is. 
2 units Nabo Naboa. 
Nato Belo Iboa. 
* Nano Oru na Ino 
* Nese Oru na ili. 
Nesi * Oru na ili na isi. 
Nasa Ogu nabo na iboa. 
* Nasato 48 “ Ogu nabo na isato. 
Teghete Ogu nabo ili na ino. 
Neli 60 Ogu ito. 
Monu Ogu ito na isi. 
Maboa Ogu ito na ili na 
iboa. 
Mato Ogu ito na ili isato. 
Mano 84 Ogu ino na ino. 
Mise 90 Ogu ino na ili. 
* Misi 96 Ogu ino na ili na isi. 
Masa 102. “ Ogu ise na iboa. 
Masato ics Ogu isi na isato. 
* Mateghete 114 Ogu ise na ili ino. 
2 Ozu ego 120 “ Ogu isi. 
Ughu ego nata 180 “ Ogu itenani. 
200 “ Ozu ughu Nnu ito. 
400 Afia nabo 2,400 “ Nnu isi. 
4,000 * Ozu afia " 24,000 * Nnu ogu ito. 
80,000 “ Nnu afia nabo . 480,000 “ Ogu ula nnu ito. 
800,cco Ozu nnu afia 4,800,000“ Nnu ula nnu na 
ogu ula nnu ili. 
1,600,0C0 “ Nnu afia nnu « 96,000,000 “ Nnu ula nnu oru 


n’ili. 

A few comments on the above two systems will bring out certain points 
that would not otherwise ke noticed. Some difficulty is often experienced in 
ascertaining native methods of counting. For it may be found that there is no 
set nomenclature, and that though no mistakes are made in actual counting 
yet the native wording may vary widely in different individuals. Thus in 
English the number 600 has a definite form, six hundred, but a native may 
express this total in several different ways, all correct, e.g., as 50 in twelve 
places, as 60 in ten places, as 100 in 6 places. He will state that all these 
methods of computing are understood and no one way is better than another, 
and he will be correct. 
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Investigations into the cowry-counting system soon showed that there was 
no capriciousness in the counting, but that a definite nomenclature existed 
with key words for key numbers, and that these key words appeared in an 
ordered sequence to express high numbers, thus: 
6x1 isi ego equals 6 cowries Ego is the key word on which num- 
bers up to 60 are now compiled: 
see next number. 


6X2 ego nabu . ie Note that ego is now in front of the 
numeral. 
6X10 ego nele * The key word here is ughu, equals 


60, but it is not used until the num- 
ber 180 is reached (ughu nato equals 
60 <3), as the intervening num- 
bers can be more succinctly ex- 
pressed without it. After 180 ughu 
remains the key word until 1,200 
is reached. 

6X20 ozu ego a _ = Note that ego again follows the 
numeral. Ozu remains the key word 
until 180 is reached. 


60 X3 ughu nato 180 “ 
60X20 = ozu ughu 1,200 “ Here a new key word appears, 


afia, equals 1,200. 


In the Ibo system of counting the key words peculiar to it are ego, ughu, and 
afia, and they are all multiples of 6 or 60. There is possibly one more key word, 
nnu, but it appears to have been taken over from the decimal notation. Its 
use is, however, an anomaly, for it has two values. In the decimal notation it 
stands for 400 and is thus connected with the root uno or ano, equals 4. In the 
cowry notation mnu stands for 200. These observations refer to the Umundri 
or Divine King group of the Ibo. 

There are other Ibo tribes whose counting systems show variations ac- 
cording as “things” or “cowries” are counted. Thus, traces of the unit 6 are found 
among the Ibo of the Owerri and Okigwi districts, whereas their decimal no- 
tation is that already recorded. 


Number of Cowries Owerri Okigwi Ekweraza 

6 Otu ego Isi ego Isi ego 

60 — Uku ego Ego iri 
120 Ego isi Ogu egu — 
360 Ola — 

600 Uku iri 

1,200 _ Ego egiri Ogudu abua 

7,200 _ Nnu ego alo — 


The above investigation has established the fact that the Ibo formerly used 
two systems of counting. Why? What was the advantage of two? It is clear 
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what the answer is—there is no advantage. Then did the Ibo evolve for himself 
two systems? Highly unlikely. It is also to be noted that the sextuple system is 
linked only with the cowry, an exotic object. 

As cowrigs were used extensively in Africa, an examination of cowry- 
counting systems elsewhere becomes imperative to see whether the Ibo system 
is unique or whether, being an exotic, material object, the cowry brought its 
exotic counting system with it. I have been able to collect a little evidence, 
tabulated herewith. 


Lonquage One One Twenty Twenty Sixty Sixty 
Cowry Man Cowries Men Cowries Men 
Yoruba Okou Eni Okowo Ogan Ogota Ogota 
Sobo Ogbigo Ovu Ufi Uye Itieze Oyoza 
Igbo Nkpulu  Ofu Ego nato Ogu Ughu Oguito 
ego na nkpulu 
iboa 
Hausa Tjia Daya Hauya Ishirin Loso Sittin 


This table shows that in these tribes (I have not been able to find any more 
evidence) the cowry has a system of enumeration different from that for enu- 
meration in general. Can these systems based on six and sixty, like that in 
English, be linked up with Babylonia? Dr. Meek hints at this possibility: 
“With regard to possible influences from other directions the existence of the 
duodecimal system of numeration may point to an early connection with 
Babylonian or Sumerian people.’®* It seems far fetched where Africa, and 
especially West Africa, is concerned. A much nearer source, Egypt, is avail- 
able. 


The earliest numeral system (that of ancient Egypt) shows a combined use of a 
sexagesimal and a decimal system.'* 


A position paralleled among the Ibo. 


{In Egypt] the division of the year was on a duodecimal system which has survived 
in the reckoning of the months (12), the decades (36) and the hours of the day and of 
the night (12 each). Arithmetic was on the decimal system.” 


When goods were weighed in ancient Egypt a system based on sixes was 
used. 


The Alexandrine talent which was used for wood contained 360 utens. . . . In this 
talent of 360 ulens we can see the influence of the sexagesimal system of Asia Minor, 
which . . . was really a commercial standard of comparatively late development and 


te Meek, 1925, p. 164. 
6 Hooke, 1927, p. 17. 
17 Moret, 1927, p. 446. 
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never at any time employed for the precious metals. The Alexandrine talent of 360 
ntens contained 360 kats... 


Thus a sexagesimal system was in use in ancient Egypt, especially for 
measurements. It is possible, therefore, that 6 cowry shells may have been a 
measure of unit. Marco Polo, speaking of cowries in China, remarks that they 
form a standard of measure by weight. “ .. . eighty of these porcelain shells 
pass for a single weight of silver. .. . ”** The use of the cowry shell elsewhere 
throws light on its use in Nigeria. 


Although Egypt has provided almost the earliest evidence of the cultural use of this 
money, cowry shells never played any prominent part in the lower Nile valley.”° 

The Indians who traded with Egypt used the cowries for money; the Chinese who 
also traded with Egypt at a very remote period used “tortoise” (probably cowry) 
shells for money. This system dates as far back as the 28th century B.c.".... 


“When it is realised that almost the only positive records of maritime 
achievement before 2,000 B.c. relate to the Egyptians”, it seems that when it 
is reported that India and China were trading with Egypt, it was really Egypt 
that was trading with these two lands, carrying cowry shells across the Ery- 
thranean Sea with which the Egyptian mariners were familiar. Once the 
cowry was established as a means of foreign currency, it would not be long 
before the Egyptians would introduce it into Africa and, with it, their own 
system of reckoning by sixes. 

To clinch the argument that the cowry notation has been diffused from 
ancient Egypt, let us see what are the accepted canons of diffusion. Professor 
Goldenweiser writes :* 


. .. the hypothesis of diffusion is more favorably situated than that of independent 
origin. Diffusion can often be demonstrated, not so independent origin. We say that a 
feature—object or idea—developed independently in a given tribe; this is a negative 
proposition scarcely amenable of proof. To furnish such we should be able to put the 
finger on that feature at the very time and place of its origin, in addition to being fully 
conversant with its cultural antecedents within the tribe—a condition too unlikely for 
serious consideration. On the other hand, when we say that diffusion is demonstrable, 
we do not mean that it can be demonstrated in every case .. . . In the absence of his- 
toric evidence which alone can furnish conclusive demonstration, diffusion must be 
balanced against independent development in the scales of probability .... The geo- 
graphical factor must be taken into account. In the absence of historic evidence and 
all else being equal, proximity, ease of communication or knowledge of its actuality, 
favor diffusion... . 


18 Ridgeway, 1892, p. 244. 

19 Wiener, 1922, Vol. 2, p. 204. 

20 Jackson, 1917, p. xxi. 

21 Del Mar, 1896, p. 147. 

2 Forde, 1927, p. 36. 

23 Goldenweiser, 1945, pp. 467-474. 
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Certainty of diffusion is established by historical evidence, and clear histori- 
cal evidence is available to show the diffusion into America of Babylonian 
culture in the use of certain measurements. Where the historical evidence is 
lacking, circumstantial evidence can determine the diffusion of a culture. 
Among the Ibo most of the historical evidence is lacking. There is historical 
evidence to show commercial contacts across Africa. The cowry shell in use 
comes from the East coasts of Africa and so fits in with the historical evidence. 
In many tribes where the cowry is used as a monetary system a special form of 
notation is employed, and in many instances this notation is based on a unit 
involving six, either as a duodecimal or a sexagesimal notation. This type of 
notation is also found in ancient Egypt, which traded on the East coast of 
Africa as well as across Africa. So that one has an exotic, the cowry, linked toa 
special notation. It is so highly unlikely that in a number of tribes using cowry 
currency there should first of all be a special notation used for counting cowries 
only, and secondly that in each instance this special notation should be on a 
basic unit of six. Egypt, where such a notation is known to have existed, and 
the East coast of the Red Sea and of Africa, are accessible from Ibo land by 
foot. Circumstantial evidence leaves no alternative but to accept diffusion of 
the cowry and its notation from Egypt. 

Professor Lowie lays down the following rules for diffusion :™ 


In short, diffusion is convincingly demonstrated when (a) the resemblances are 
numerous, (b) the similarities compared are highly distinctive or unusual, (c) the 
course of diffusion is clear. However, though the union of all three conditions is always 
desirable for a satisfactory proof, most scholars are willing to assume diffusion on lesser 
grounds. Regardless of the occurrence of other parallels or of a discontinuous distribu- 
tion, a single trait may strike them as so extraordinary that they must explain its pres- 
ence in two distinct places by a spread from a center. Or they may be content with 
assuming diffusion when the two phenomena or whole cultures compared share several, 
though not necessarily very distinctive, elements. The latter procedure is of doubtful 
value unless there is at least one decisive link in the chain of evidence. 


Testing the Ibo data for the diffusion of Egyptian culture by Professor 
Lowie’s rules, item (a) has to be ignored because only a specific aspect of the 
diffusion of Egyptian culture is being considered. However, the resemblances 
are very numerous and I may refer to some, namely: the Divine Kingship, the 
Dual Organisation in Africa, the Winged Solar Disc, as well as the cowry, and 
many other resemblances found among the Ibo. So far as (b) is concerned, the 
similarities are highly distinctive: a sexagesimal notation linked to an exotic 
found on the shores of the Egyptian Empire. The course of the diffusion is 
clear, East to West, following the trend of the main trade routes. 

On the strength of the evidence marshalled I put forward the claim that the 


*4 Lowie, 1946, pp. 362-363. 
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use of the sexagesimal notation in dealing with the cowry among the Ibo of 
West Africa is due to diffusion from Egypt. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 
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JAPANESE ETHNOLOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH! 
By JOHN C. PELZEL 


THNOLOGY and sociology have been well established disciplines in 

Japan, with techniques and points of view roughly similar to those of the 
West, for over fifty years. During most of this period, the Japanese have car- 
ried on research from the standpoints of these fields upon both their own 
culture and the cultures of the peoples adjacent to them. For many reasons, 
this work has not been available to foreigners, who have had to rely upon the 
sparse studies of a few Western ethnologists and social scientists and upon 
the related work of the historian and the Orientalist. This fact encourages the 
assumption that the specialized study of culture and society in this area has 
scarcely begun. However, it is the finding of the present article that these fields 
are not themselves underdeveloped, but only inadequately translated and di- 
gested for the use of Westerners. The volume of ethnological and social research 
in Japanese is very large,” and it is of a high quality. When thoroughly dis- 
seminated, it is believed it will give Westerners as nearly satisfactory an under- 
standing of the cultures of the Japanese islands, Formosa, and probably North 
China, as we have for any other region excepting, possibly, parts of North 
America, Oceania and Africa. 


DEVELOPMENT OF JAPANESE ETHNOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 
The following summary of the development of ethnology and sociology as 
scholarly disciplines is included as a background by reference to which Japanese 
research in these fields can be better understood. The theory and methodology 
of sociology in Japan, as well as the history of Western influence upon it, have 
been well studied by the Japanese,’ and brief summaries, including develop- 


1 The material for this article was initially gathered in Japan between February and June, 
1946, and has since been brought up to date to the end of the year 1946. The basis of information 
given here came from interviews with a number of Japanese scholars from all fields of ethnology 
and sociology. This framework was subsequently filled in during the process of preparing a bibliog- 
raphy suitable asa reference for the type of research discussed. Professor Odaka Kunio of Tékyé 
Imperial University and Mr. Herbert Passin have read and offered corrections to the original draft 
of this article, for which thanks are extended. 

In all cases, the names of Japanese have been written with the family name first. 

2 A selected bibliography of this research on Japan itself, numbering about 800 items, has 
been completed and will be published by Harvard-Yenching Institute in the latter part of 1947. 
A similar bibliography covering Japanese research on other Far Eastern cultures will, it is intended, 
be completed in the near future. 

3 For the most complete studies, see Shimmei Masamichi, Shakaigaku jiten (Dictionary of So- 
ciology), 1943, and Matsumoto Junichird, Nihon shakaigaku (Japanese Sociology), Toky6, 
1936. My own briefing on Japanese sociology comes from many persons in several universities, but 
Iam especially indebted to Professors Toda Teizé and Odaka Kunio of Tokyé Imperial University. 
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ments up to 1936, have appeared in Western languages.‘ Sociological research 
has been inadequately covered in Japanese; a summary has appeared in Eng- 
lish,> but its approach differs from that used here and, inasmuch as the ten 
years since its publication has been an active period of research, it is out of date. 
The history of ethnology, in either its theoretical or descriptive aspects, has 
scarcely been studied and very little on it has appeared in print.® 


JAPANESE ETHNOLOGY 


The development of ethnology in Japan cannot, any more than in the West, 
be considered apart from the history of anthropology. The Japanese term 
translated as “anthropology” is now practically synonymous with “physical 
anthropology.” However, anthropological traditions in the universities are 
British and American, and departments have, at one time or another, also 
worked with ethnology and prehistoric archaeology. In the following, therefore, 
the term “anthropology” will be used with its American connotation. 

As in this country, anthropology has never been as well established in the 
Japanese school system as sociology. Only two universities, Téky6 Imperial 
and, until the end of the war, Taihoku Imperial in Formosa, have had depart- 
ments devoted primarily to anthropology. It first became a university study in 
1886 at Toéky6d Imperial under the leadership of Tsuboi Shdgoré, who also, at 
about the same time, founded the Anthropological Society of Tokyé (later, of 
Japan). For some years the interests of this department were well rounded, 
teaching and research in all three sub-fields of anthropology being represented. 
By the time of the first World War, however, it had been converted into a 
department primarily of physical anthropology, with a secondary interest in 
prehistoric archaeology—especially of the Téky6 Plain area—and only a slight 
concern for ethnology, and that mainly in the field of material culture. The 
interests of the group at Taihoku Imperial remained well rounded until its 


‘ For those in English, see Toda Teizé, “Social Sciences as Disciplines, Japan,” in Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 1, 1930; Steiner, J. F., “The Development and Present Status of 
Sociology in Japanese Universities,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XLI, No. 6, May 1936; 
and Becker, Howard, “Sociology in Japan,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 1, No. 3, June 
1936. 

5 Japan Sociological Society, Sociology Past and Present in Japan, Toky3, 1937. 

® See Okada Yuzuru, Mikai shakai ni okeru kazoku (The Family in Primitive Societies), 
Toky6, 1942; and Uno Enka, ef al., ““Minzokugaku no mondai, Nihon ni okeru rekishi to kadai, 
zadankai (Ethnology’s Problems, History and Themes in Japan, a Round-Table Discussion),” 
Minzoku kenkyt thé (The Japanese Journal of Ethnology), Vol. 3, combined Nos. 1 and 2, August, 
1945, 

For information on this subject, I am particularly indebted to Mr. Sugiura Kenichi, Lecturer 
in Anthropology, Tékyé Imperial University, for preparing for me a special manuscript “Outline 
of the History of Ethnological Research in Japan’’ and to Mr. Okada Yuzuru, Lecturer in Sociol- 
ogy, Tokyd Imperial University. 
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disbandment near the end of the present war, although it emphasized eth- 
nology. 

In other universities anthropological work has been mainly in the hands of 
scholars belonging to other fields. At Kydto Imperial, the Archaeology Depart- 
ment has done a great deal of work on the prehistory of central and southern 
Japan, and the Medical School for many years included an institute for the 
study of physical anthropology, especially of prehistoric skeletal remains. The 
medical faculties of Keijo Imperial, in Korea, have also made a number of 
contributions in physical anthropology. In these and other universities, sociol- 
ogists, students of comparative religion, etc., have given courses and done 
research of an ethnological nature, either directly or indirectly. Anthropology 
as such has not been a part of the curriculum in most of them, however. 

In spite of the fact that ethnology has not become as well established in the 
universities as sociology, or even as physical anthropology and archaeology, it 
has been a field of vigorous research and publication since the latter part of 
the 19th century. Its most earnest proponents have been scholars nominally 
attached to some other teaching field, unattached scholars, and official and 
semi-official agencies employing both bureaucrat ethnologists and members of 
the other groups in temporary capacities. Ethnology in Japan has also given 
rise to at least as much associational activity as in the United States. A large 
number of learned societies have been operative, though often short-lived, 
during the last thirty years or so, and over twenty-five journals, devoted all or 
in part to ethnological publication, have appeared during that period. In the 
last twelve years, most of this activity has become concentrated in two offi- 
cial societies publishing regular periodicals of a high caliber.’ 

The term “ethnology” in Japan is applied to the study of both Japanese 
and non-Japanese Far Eastern cultures. In contrast to sociology, it has been 
almost entirely a research field since its inception. In research, however, the 
boundary between it and sociology is often not clearly delimited. Sociological 
studies have been made both of Japanese and other Far Eastern cultures, and 
have been strongly influenced by Western social anthropology in their methods 
and points of view. On the other hand, much of the work classified by the 
Japanese themselves as ethnological has been on their own culture. In general, 
however, society has been the province of the sociologist, while the ethnologist 
has been more concerned with ethnographic descriptions of total community 
life, and, especially in the earlier period, with the description of customs and 
manners, material culture, folklore and the folk religion. 

There are several branches of Japanese ethnology, differing from one an- 
other in the types of data they investigate, in their historical backgrounds, and 
in their conceptual approaches. Principal among these are the following: 


7 The Nihon minzokugaku kydkai (Japanese Society of Ethnology), publishing the Minzo- 
kugaku kenkyaé (The Japanese Journal of Ethnology), and the Minkan denshé no kai (Folklore 
Association), publishing Minkan denshé (Folklore). 
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(1) The Ethnography of Japanese Culture 


To a greater degree than other ethnological or sociological approaches, this 
branch has native roots reaching into the period before large-scale Western 
contact began in 1868. During the 18th and early 19th centuries, a minor 
branch of classical studies developed for the description of ancient Japanese 
customs and manners and of their survivals in the contemporary period. 
Around 1817 one scholar sent a number of questionnaires to communities 
throughout Japan, inquiring into the presence or absence of survivals of speci- 
fic ancient customs and folklore. In general, however, this type of work con- 
tinued to be rather casual and bibliographic until about the beginning of this 
century, since which time it staried to be developed along modern Western 
lines of research by Mr. Yanagida Kunio, an independent scholar. 

Yanagida brought to this research a deep admiration and knowledge of 
English and French methods of the period for the investigation of folklore and 
folk-survivals. He developed a basic methodology, made this type of work 
immensely popular in Japan, and has trained and worked with a large group of 
followers now scattered throughout the universities and learned circles of the 
country. Among them they have carried out a prodigious amount of field 
work, formed several ethnological and folklore societies, and brought out an 
impressive number of publications. In recent years, an extension of this type 
of work has been made possible through the patronage of Mr. Shibusawa 
Keizd, who founded the Attic Museum, devoted to material culture, and a 
publishing house connected with it. His backing has allowed younger scholars 
to prosecute and publish scores of field investigations among rural and fishing 
communities. 

This branch of research has been principally concerned with the Japanese 
folk, i.e., pre-Western, culture. Much of the investigation has been directed 
toward the description of folklore and folk customs, but it has consistently been 
animated by the concept of setting such descriptions in the cultural context. 
Consequently a good part of this work is not folklore but general ethnography. 
In recent years the group working through these methods has contributed a 
number of community ethnographies and a great deal of work on regional cul- 
tures. 


(2) The Ethnography of Non-Japanese Cultures 


The study of non-Japanese Far Eastern cultures began with the introduc- 
tion of Western anthropology into Japan in the 1880’s. Tsuboi, the main 
force behind its introduction, had studied in England, and the work of Tylor 
and of other contemporary English anthropologists held a predominant in- 
fluence over the early Japanese ethnologists. Until shortly before the first 
World War, Tsuboi’s interest in all fields of anthropology was reflected in the 
work of most students of non-Japanese cultures. With the decline of his in- 
fluence, however, and in response to the same forces that brought about in- 
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creasing specialization among Western anthropologists, ethnology came to be 
more and more distinct from the other sub-fields. 

Extensive field work among other Far Eastern peoples began only with the 
first phase of territorial expansion following the Sino-Japanese War. Professor 
Torii Ryizé pioneered in this type of investigation, carrying on work in the 
island areas from the Kuriles to Formosa and, on the Continent, from Mon- 
golia to the Miao. Since the early period, however, Japanese ethnologists have 
worked most intensively in Formosa, and tribal peoples on the mainland have 
been largely neglected except in very recent years. 


(3) Social Anthropology 


The volume of ethnological research upon all areas has increased steadily 
since the first World War. Its character also has tended to follow that of West- 
ern ethnology and social anthropology. In general, ethnologists have been 
more and more preoccupied with the operations of society, and their work has 
tended to coalesce with that of the sociologists. Western schools and theoretical 
and methodological orientations have been well known in Japan. In the study 
of religion, Durkheim and the French school have been especially influential; 
in consequence, a great deal of work has been done on the social position of 
ritual life, both inside and outside of Japan. Malinowski, Radcliffe-Brown and 
other British social anthropologists have provided the incentive for much of 
the more recent ethnological and sociological research. During the years im- 
mediately preceding the recent war, present-day American ethnological view- 
points made themselves felt and, since the end of the war, have been the object 
of an increasing interest. Furthermore, these influences have affected not only 
ethnology, but also sociological research; much of the latter, especially in the 
work on the Japanese rural community, is strongly social anthropological in 
its approach. 


JAPANESE SOCIOLOGY 


Prior to the recent period, initiated by the Meiji Restoration in 1868, the 
concept of civil “society” in the Western sense was unknown in Japan. The 
idea that came nearest to representing the totality of human relations was that 
of society in a religious sense, particularly as denoting the bonds among the 
generations. A term to express our concept of “society” was first coined for 
Japanese in 1876. Prior to this time, there had been no analogue to the Western 
study of society or precursors of it among native scholarly disciplines. In 
consequence, as was also true of much of the rest of the modern Japanese 
university curriculum, sociology was first lifted from its European setting 
more or less as a whole. 

As a school discipline, however, sociology has been quite successful, an‘ 
many events in its development in Japan have appeared before they did in 
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Western countries. The first sociologist to teach there was an American, Ernest 
Fenollosa, who, beginning in 1878, lectured for several years at Tékyd Im- 
perial. The first chair of sociology was set up in the same university in 1893, 
thus preceding by many years the same event in many of the universities of 
Europe and America. Since 1919 sociology has been a separate department at 
Todky6 Imperial. At about the turn of the century sociology began also to be 
taught at Kydto Imperial, and that university has been particularly prominent 
for the development of much of the indigenous sociological theory. All of the 
other Imperial universities, several private universities and many of the higher 
and special schools have offered courses in sociology, and have had specialized 
sociologists on their staffs. Instruction, however, has usually been subordinate 
to the Economics, Philosophy, Political Science or Law Departments in most 
of them. Téky6, and Kydto Imperial to a somewhat lesser extent, have con- 
sistently maintained a very decided leadership in the field; their graduates in- 
clude most of the present-day Japanese sociologists and a rather large number 
of career bureaucrats, both of which groups look upon these two universities 
as the center of their discipline. 

There have been numerous professional societies and journals in Japan. 
Many of them have been transitory, but the present official society of sociolo- 
gists* has an uninterrupted history of over thirty years. With some changes in 
title and a few brief gaps it has published a regular professional journal of 
extremely good quality. 

On the whole, sociology in Japan has been theoretical, and not, until after 
the first World War, much given to research. A variety of factors appear to be 
responsible for this characteristic, such as the strong influence of European 
Continental sociology, the tendency of universities to treat sociology adminis- 
tratively as a philosophical discipline, the practical difficulties of research, and 
the relative weakness of expressed social discontent in Japan. This paper will 
not go into the theoretical and methodological side of Japanese sociology, but 
it will be useful to trace its development in broad outline. 

The period from 1878 to the early years of this century was one of initial 
importation, both of the concept of the study of society and of its Western 
theory and terminology. Until shortly before the beginning of this century, 
Western synthetic sociology was faithfully mirrored. Spencer was translated in 
the early 1880’s. Comte and most other contemporary British and French 
social thinkers were well known, and their views were taken over more or less 
completely by the Japanese. Around 1900, however, the Japanese began to 
adapt Western theories and to construct local theoretical systems; this type of 
interpretative activity has been well established in Japanese sociology since that 


§ The Nihon shakai gakkai (Japan Sociological Society), publishing the Nihon shakai gakkai 
nempod “Shakaigaku” (Annual of the Japan Sociological Society, “Sociology”), recently renamed 
the Shakaigoku kenkyti (Sociological Research). 
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time. At about the beginning of the century, likewise, sociology as a university 
discipline narrowed its field and became recognized as a distinct social science. 

Shortly before the first World War, formal sociology, Simmel, and German 
thought became predominant and, though at times eclipsed during the 1920’s 
and early 1930’s, have persisted as a stout current to this day. 

After the first World War, and until well into the 1930’s, sociology in Japan, 
as elsewhere, was characterized by a confusion of theoretical and methodologi- 
cal cross-currents. Though the influence of formal sociology remained strong, it 
was overlaid with contemporary English and American sociology, the views of 
Durkheim, English and American social anthropology, and Marxist theory. 
A major development of the period, as in the West, was the growth of socio- 
logical research. As a school discipline, sociology acquired the stature of one of 
the more important scholarly fields and came to be taught, not only in the 
universities, but also in many of the lower schools. Toward the end of this 
phase, the development of cultural sociology and of such specialized fields as 
the sociology of knowledge and the sociology of occupations pointed up a 
resurgence of German influence. 

During the war period, from the mid-1930’s to 1945, sociology was swayed 
by strong political ideological pressures. On the one hand, the Government 
suspected it of being a tool of socialism, both because of its subject matter and 
because of its theoretical footing in French, English and American sociology 
and, to a mild extent, in Marxism. As a teaching subject, it languished in most 
of the schools, and was only saved from being removed from university cur- 
ricula through the personal reputations of several outstanding sociologists, the 
keenness with which they parried blows, and some friends in high places. On 
the other hand, where it was not suspected of subversion, sociology was ex- 
traordinarily active. In theory, contemporary German thought became popular, 
and what we should be inclined to call ultra-nationalistic sociologies of the 
state and of the folk developed. The largest strides, however, were taken in 
sociological research, and the progress of these studies was not unduly biased 
by totalitarian ideologies. Since about 1930, the Imperial and local govern- 
ments had encouraged factual research on rural Japan. Moreover, with expan- 
sion onto the mainland, scores of professional field studies were made there 
under government aegis. At the same time, private research on Japanese soci- 
ety, having gotten under way somewhat earlier, increased remarkably during 
this period. Though most of the work done for the Government appears to have 
been published, much of the private research is still in manuscript form. What 
has already been published gives voluminous coverage of the modern societies 
of Japan, Manchuria, North and Central China. 

In summary, (1) Trends in Japanese sociology since the 1870’s have tended 
roughly to follow those of the countries in the West that have at the moment 
been dominant politically. Until about 1900, and again between the two world 
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wars, England, France and America contributed heavily; around the time of 
each of the wars German thought was predominant. Since most of the in- 
fluences so derived have persisted to some degree during the intervening peri- 
ods, there is today, in Japan as in the West, a multiplicity of currents of sociolog- 
ical thought. 

(2) The elaboration of indigenous theory, however, has indicated a good 
deal of independence from the West. All such work has been stimulated by 
Western sociology and has borrowed heavily from it. It represents, however, an 
attempt to combine that part of current Western concepts of the nature of so- 
ciety that the Japanese feel to be either amenable or necessary for them, with 
both traditional and contemporary Japanese philosophy and political economy. 
At about the beginning of this century, for instance, Takebe Tongo, a pioneer 
sociologist, developed a system combining Comte’s basic viewpoints, with 
traditional Japanese Confucian political and social philosophy. Recently, the 
sociologies of the state and of the folk, while to a considerable extent inspired 
by German prototypes, have sought primarily to rationalize the re-encroach- 
ment of the pre-Western folk culture in social groupings and relationships. 

(3) Sociological research upon Japanese and Far Eastern cultures came into 
being only after the first World War, in part as a reaction from the speculative 
limitations of formal sociology. Though less publicized during the past ten 
years than current theoretical sociologies, research has been the main occupa- 
tion of many reputable sociologists, and the gross amount of such studies 
amassed has been proportionately as large as that done by Americans during 
the same period. 


REVIEW OF JAPANESE ETHNOLOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
ON JAPAN 


There is as yet no single comprehensive description of Japanese culture 
from the point of view of either of these disciplines. This is understandable in 
view of the enormous range of cultural facts in Japan today. The nature of a 
folk culture is everywhere evident, but so too is the character of a modern dif- 
ferentiated civilization. There seem to be no, or few, rural communities that 
preserve a pure folk culture untouched by urban, industrial or Western 
impacts, and though in cases the latter consist of little more than the tech- 
nological, or are indirect or reactionary in character, the evidence shows that 
throughout much of Japan they extend to systems of relationship, symbolic 
structure and evaluational standards. In the past, several isolated villages 
have been singled out as representative of a hypothetical ancient folk culture, 
but recent investigations have shown that, at least in such an important re- 
spect as family structure, they have diverged fairly recently from the rest of 
Japan as a concomitant of their isolation, local environmental and historical 
si.uation, etc. Most of the remainder of rural Japan ranges all of the way from 
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a type of community where the folk culture has been only mildly disturbed, as 
in many mountain areas, to that in which the rural stands in a well-developed 
symbiotic relationship with the urban. In the urban centers themselves, the 
ways, relationships and values of the folk culture are everywhere in evidence. 

To say this is to say no more than that Japan is mid-course in a process of 
very nearly total acculturation, but the fact has made Japanese scholars un- 
derstandably hesitant about describing their modern culture as a whole. A 
second problem making such a description complex has been that of regional 
sub-cultures. This factor will be considered more in detail in the succeeding 
section. Thirdly, the role of the national culture, i.e., of that part of Japanese 
culture that has been subject to the manipulations of the national Government 
and other directive agencies, is still another variable. Ethnologists and sociolo- 
gists have not investigated this last problem directly. It is apparent, however, 
that, to somewhat the same degree as in pre-1868 Japan, the tendency of the 
past twenty years or so has been to promote conformity to a national set of 
symbols and standards. As a consequence of its enforced propagation, the 
national set has eradicated many of the disconformities in Japanese culture, 
both those that were regional in the older folk culture and those that came 
from internal differentiation in recent years. It has, in effect, attempted to 
create a folk unity out of a modern civilization. 

Most of the work of the Japanese, then, has been concerned with specific 
facets of their culture. This work is here classified and discussed both as areal 
and subject studies. By way of introduction, however, it should be noted that 
culture history is a very well-developed field of research in Japan. For both 
the general development of the culture and the history of specific items, there 
is a tradition of able scholarship and an abundant literature. There is thus 
adequate material for perspective in the study of the modern culture. 


(1) Rural and Urban Culture Studies 


Both ethnology and sociology accent the study of culture and society in 
situ. In consequence there is some literature on almost every section of the 
country, with the northern and central parts of the main island being particu- 
larly well studied. The classification used here, that of “rural” and “urban,” 
also conforms roughly to the distinction between the folk culture and the 
modern mixed civilization. Most Japanese research has dealt with the former 
of these. 

(a) Rural Culture: Rural investigations are of two complementary types, 
rural sociology and folk ethnography. In both, many of the publications have 
appeared in the form of community or regional monographs, but the majority 
are specialized investigations with a particular locus. In the last ten years both 
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types of research have culminated in the appearance of several excellent gen- 
eral descriptions of the folk culture and of rural society.® 

A good deal of the ethnographic work has been aimed specifically at isolat- 
ing regional differences in the folk culture and delineating regional sub-cul- 
tures. In the mid-1930’s, for instance, a large group of specialists under Yana- 
gida’s direction surveyed fifty mountain villages in a single, and the largest, of 
such projects. Shortly thereafter, they made a similar study of thirteen fishing 
villages throughout the country. Impressive as they were, these two coordi- 
nated projects have accounted for only a small part of the regional ethnograph- 
ic material available. From this type of work there emerge some extremely 
interesting peculiarities among mountain, fishing, and agricultural village 
cultures in folklore and traditions, in household and religious customs, and in 
economy. Except for the last-named, however, which is, after all, very largely a 
function of the differing environments, variations among these three areas 
tend to occur in cultural fields of minor dynamic importance. 

A more significant areal patterning has been disclosed by studies of social 
forms throughout the country. It is apparent that these forms vary signifi- 
cantly between the great bulk of the country in the central and western parts 
of the main island, as one block, and peripheral Japan, as the other. The family 
household, e.g., is markedly larger in size and in the range of included kin 
relationships in the peripheral areas, especially in the northern part of the 
main island.’® In the same area, the relationship between rural landlord and 
tenant is more class-and-kinship-orientated than in central Japan." This 
cleavage between the central and peripheral parts of the country, moreover, 
corresponds approximately with the long-standing division between the cen- 
tral and marginal regions of both the traditional and the modern acculturated 
civilizations. Yanagida, in fact, though the spokesman for the research that 
has delineated the mountain, fishing and agricultural variants ethnographi- 
cally, takes the stand that Japanese culture as a whole presents an areal uni- 
formity varied much more by time-distance from the center of cultural stimu- 
lus and by local environment than by a plurality of regional currents.” 

Most of the development of rural sociology has come since 1930. During 
this period, in which the position of the Japanese farmer has steadily worsened, 
rural society and economy have been studied intensively. Sociologists respon- 


® For example, Suzuki Eitard, Nihon ndson shakaigaku genri (Principles of Rural Sociology in 
Japan), Tokys, 1940; and Yanagida Kunio, ed., Sanson seikatsu no kenkya (The Study of Life in 
Mountain Villages), Téky5, 1937. 

10 See Toda Teizé, Kazoku kései (Family Structure), Téky6, 1937. 

1 See Ariga Kizaemon, Nihon kazoku seido to kosaku seido (The Family and Tenancy Systems 
of Japan), 1943. 

1 Yanagida Kunio, Nihon minzokugaku kenkya (Studies in Japanese Folklore and Ethnog- 
raphy), Toky5, 1935, p. 9. 
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sible for this work have taken their methods and viewpoints variously from 
American rural sociology, the English regional surveys, the German regional- 
ists and the functional group of social anthropologists. American and social 
anthropological prototypes, however, have inspired most of this work. 

Professor Suzuki Eitaré is primarily responsible for the introduction of the 
methodology of Western rural sociology to Japan and is also one of the princi- 
pal exponents of the American type of research in this field. Suzuki’s work, has 
not been so much the study of rural communities as such, as the general analy- 
sis of structure and relationship patterning in rural society.“ 

Most of the work on Japanese society has been social anthropological in 
approach, and has taken the form of studies of the whole, or a part, of given 
social communities. The ethnographers, mentioned earlier, have gradually 
moved over to this type of research in the past fifteen years. Some of the most 
informative studies of rural society are contained in their community mono- 
graphs, where the social is treated in conjunction with technology, religious 
culture, etc. 

The social anthropological approach is best represented, however, in the 
work of a group of sociologists quite influential in rural studies in recent years. 
It is impossible to delimit this group as a “school,” to which certain persons 
belong while others do not; all sociologists have used these methods to some 
extent. Two active proponents of this approach are Professors Ariga Kizaemon 
and Kitano Seiichi. All research of this type has required field work, often with 
fairly long periods of residence. It is directed towards the total social analysis 
of particular communities, and tries to treat all local social facts as closely 
integrated with one another in a web of context. Scholars of this persuasion 
are interested not so much in formal structure as they are in types of relation- 
ship. Though they generally acknowledge a great debt to Westerners, particu- 
larly Malinowski, for their methodology and viewpoints, Ariga, at least, feels 
that he differs from the British social anthropologists in emphasizing, not the 
function, but the form of social relationships. 

A significant characteristic of the work of this group is that their analyses 
tend to pick out a limited number of sets of social relationships and to treat 
them as a fundamental and integrative core around which other relationships 
cluster. There is, in consequence, often a strong family resemblance between 
their work and that of recent American anthropologists using concepts of 
patterning in culture. In general, the family and kinship are considered most 
frequently to have this integrative role in rural society. 

A second feature of this work, one which is, however, common to all 
Japanese ethnology and sociology, is the strong development of a historical 
orientation. Most villages in Japan have local records going back a century or 
so and, especially in the central part of the main island, some are documented 


8 Suzuki Eitaré, op. cit., the most recent and comprehensive analysis of modern rural society. 
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for many hundreds of years. In addition, during the better part of the past 
century, official and semi-official agencies have amassed historical records, 
statistics and studies on very nearly every phase of local life. Most sociologists 
and ethnographers alike have made abundant use of this documentation, not 
merely to give incidental background to a description of the modern village, 
but to provide, so far as possible, a continuum into which the present-day 
culture can be set.’* One scholar, Mr. Ono Takeo, has contributed to the study 
of rural culture especially through historical work. He is a prolific writer, and 
his studies of the social history of rural Japan are almost uniformly outstand- 
ing in character.® 

(6) The Urban Community: The city culture is not within the province of 
the ethnologist in Japan; on the other hand, urban sociology is poorly devel- 
oped. There are abundant reference materials, in the form of social welfare, 
statistical, official and historical studies, but specialized literature in the culture 
and society of the city is meager in volume. 

Within the last fifteen years, a small group of city officials with urban 
sociological interests and training have done some research on city locality 
units. Mr. Okui Matatard, e.g., has published a community study of the Mita 
section of Téky6 based on several years of field work, and Mr. Isomura Eiichi 
has made a study of the ward as a locality unit in Japanese cities." Both of 
these books are excellent, but stand nearly alone. The major problem in urban 
studies in Japan is that of the relationship achieved in the acculturation process 
between the folk culture and the modern civilization. The Japanese are fully 
aware of this problem. They have done a great deal of first-rate factual work 
on the effects of urbanization and industrialization on the rural culture. There 
are also a number of interesting speculative and impressionistic studies re- 
garding rural-urban differences and the persistence of folk culture elements in 
city areas. To date, however, no ethnologists or sociologists have ventured to 
give a rounded picture of the urban culture. 


(2) Economic Organization and Technology 


Ethnologists and agrarian economists have, between them, described these 
aspects of the rural culture very adequately. In the last fifteen years, with the 
increasing impoverishment of the agricultural economy, guidance towards a 
solution to its problems has been sought in numerous research activities, both 
Government-sponsored and private. As a result, both the earlier economy of 
the farming village and its present-day economy, conditioned by the moderni- 


4 This is best illustrated in Ariga Kizaemon, of. cit. 

% See, for example, Ono Takeo, Nihon sonraku-shi gaisetsu (An Outline History of the Japanese 
Village), Toky5, 1936. An excellent introduction to the subject of rural society in Japan from this 
point of view. 

16 Okui Matataré, Gendai daitoshi-ron (The Modern Metropolis), Toky6, 1940; and Isomura 
Eiichi, Ku no kenkytt (A Study of the Ward), Toky, 1936. 
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zation of Japan, are well known. These investigations have covered agricul- 
tural techniques throughout the country; ecology; specialized farming and 
village industry, both associated with the impingement of the money economy 
upon the village; the place of the economy in the pre-industrial folk culture; 
and the effects of modernization in terms of emigration from the country and 
the breakdown of rural social organization. 

The two other basic types of rural economy in Japan, that of the fishing 
villages lying in a band along the coasts and that of the mountain backrib of 
the country, have been studied mainly by ethnologists. Information on them 
is orientated towards the situation prior to Westernization and, though excel- 
lent from this point of view, is not completely adequate for the present-day 
economy. 

The study of material culture, i.e., of the material objects of the folk culture, 
is well developed. Clothing, tools, house types, techniques, arts and crafts, 
etc. have been meticulously investigated. 

The scciological study of economic organization, however, is only moder- 
ately advanced. Economic groupings and relationships in the rural areas have 
come in for a great deal of excellent or useful research, but industrial sociology 
has scarcely begun to develop. Theré are, of course, scattered studies relating 
to this subject and a good many pieces of “‘social problem” research. During 
the 1920’s, particularly, labor problems received a good deal of attention, and 
this work bore some fruit in studies, then and later, of labor relations outside 
of the agrarian economy and of the structure of Japanese commercial, manu- 
facturing, and guild organizations. In the last ten years, a further step towards 
an industrial sociology has been taken by Professor Odaka Kunio under the 
stimulus of Sombart’s work on occupations. Much of the work on occupations 
to date has been conceptual, but its aim is to discover the nature of the struc- 
ture of occupational groupings and of their position in the modern society. 
What research has been done to date concerns the development of the guilds 
and guild-type structures characteristic of Japanese economy from the Middle 
Ages, 1,000 years ago, until recently, and the persistence in modern commercial 
and industrial relationships of pre-Western social factors.'’? For the future, and 
especially for the field of applied anthropology in Japan, the development of a 
full-fledged industrial sociology will be mandatory. 


(3) Family Studies 


Family and kinship organization have been the most thoroughly studied of 
all structures of Japanese society. They were the first to come in for scrutiny 
and have consistently attracted the most attention. Prior to the first World 
War, the approach to them was usually historical, strongly influenced by 
earlier Western theories regarding the evolution of the family. Applications of 


17 See Odaka Kunio, Shokugyé shakaigaku (Occupational Sociology), Toky5, 1941. 
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these theories to Japan have been thoroughly discredited by recent historical, 
combined with field, research.'* 

In the last fifteen to twenty years, both ethnologists and sociologists have 
supplied an extremely large number of field studies of family organization in 
particular community contexts. Most of the areal studies discussed earlier 
make at least some mention of kinship. Much of this factual work handles 
family more or less as does the classic Western monograph, i.e., as one of 
several basic social structures. The more recent group of social anthropologists 
however, in whose work the concept of cultural patterning was remarked, 
normally emphasize family and kinship as integrative structures in rural life. 
They likewise tend to be concerned less with formal characteristics of kinship 
than with internal and external kin relationships and with the position of kin- 
ship groups in the social community. 

General studies of the family have likewise been very common. Most of 
those published before the 1930’s were concerned primarily with formal, his- 
torical, and legal aspects of kinship in Japan. The sociological investigation of 
the family had been initiated by Professor Toda Teizé in the 1920’s, however, 
and in recent years his work and that of a number of students who followed 
him has, together with that of the social anthropological group just mentioned, 
furnished the most satisfactory studies. Toda’s interest has been in function 
and form of the family group, and his formal studies have been based upon 
extensive research. For most of this work he has used statistical methods in 
determining such factors as household size, range of included kin relationships, 
age of marriage, and the relation between the length of marriage and divorce, 
etc. He has furthermore worked out statistically-supported correlations of 
these factors with locality, economic status, occupation, etc. To quote some 
interesting results of his studies, he found that the average Japanese household 
numbers 4.5 members, including more than two direct-line generations in only 
30% of cases and collateral relatives in only a minute percentage of cases. He 
was also able to distinguish three main areas of family form in the country: the 
bulk of the population in rural central and western Japan, which the above 
mean description fits; urban areas and the northern parts of the main island, 
which latter two regions showed significant variations, respectively, below and 
above the mean.'® Toda’s work has been especially significant among family 
studies for its clear presentation of the basic characteristics of the family 
group, essential both for other Japanese research and for the comparative 
study of societies. 

(4) Class 


Social stratification has come in, as such, for very little research in the 


18 See, for example, Ariga Kizaemon, “Nihon jodai no ie to sonraku [Family and Village in 
Antiquity in Japan],” in Téa shakai kenkya (Far Eastern Social Research), Vol. 1, Téky6, 1943. 
Toda Teizd, op. cit. 
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context of the modern culture. There is a large historical literature on the 
legal, economic, and social aspects of the formal class strata recognized prior 
to the Restoration in 1868. There are also quite a few “problem” publications, 
put out in the 1920’s when Marxist influence was at a height in Japan, and 
dealing mainly with the position of the modern descendants of outcasts. Both 
Westerners and Japanese, especially recently, have been inclined to emphasize 
the importance of stratifying mechanisms in Japan. However, neither the gen- 
eral status and stratification system of modern Japan nor, as an allied problem, 
the persistence of pre-1868 class values and attitudes, has been adequately 
studied. 

Sociological investigations of status and position have been either inciden- 
tal to other research or confined to isolated aspects of the problem. Most studies 
of family and kinship, for example, emphasize the status relationships within 
the Japanese household. Other work has indicated that the pattern of relation- 
ships established there tends to be extrapolated, in the form, for instance, of a 
simulated “parent-child” bond, to many other relationships in village society 
and even into the modern urban and industrial context. Rural community 
studies have often indicated the close association among kinship, class, and the 
economic and political hierarchies. Investigations into modern occupations 
have pointed to the retention of the ‘‘master-servant” feature in the relation- 
ship between employer and employee. Moreover, the survival, in most senses 
except the legal, of the pre-1868 occupational class-groups is indicated in many 
instances by studies of the modern descendants of former pariahs. The largest 
of these are, of course, the Eta, estimated to number as many as several mil- 
lions, many still living in western and southern Japan in villages with an all-Eta 
or predominantly Eta population. In spite of their numbers, however, they 
have not been as well studied as former pariah groups living in the mountains 
and following specialized artisan professions, such as lacquer-bowl makers and 
iron-workers. Some of the latter have religious and traditional customs very 
different from those of the rest of the Japanese and consider themselves to be 
descended from culture-heroes who invented, for instance, the potter’s wheel 
and the art of iron working. 

There is much in the modern culture, even in the rural regions, however, 
that conflicts with these patterns. To cite some instances: Many of the former 
outcasts have disappeared in the cities. The literature makes it clear, moreover, 
that powerful associative tendencies are native to the folk culture, especially 
in the form of the village cooperative framework, while, since 1868, associations 
of virtually every sort have come to be at home in both city and country. A 
number of studies, likewise, have pointed to the effects of Western egalitarian 
ideology and the breakdown of traditional family and economic organization 
as having modified the old stratification system at its roots, so that both in- 
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dividual social mobility on a large scale and changes in criteria and manifesta- 
tions of status itself have become operative.”° 


(5) Religion and Folklore 


Most of the ethnographic work on Japan, especially of the group founded 
by Yanagida, has had as one of its main purposes the collection of folklore and 
of descriptions of religious facts. This aim has produced an encyclopedic vol- 
ume of material on all aspects of the folk religion throughout much of Japan, 
and has led to the recording of folk tales, songs and mythology on a scale that 
probably equals that from Western Europe. Hundreds of separately published 
items are noted in any bibliography of either field, while since 1929, except 
for a brief gap near the end of the war, a regular monthly journal has been 
devoted to the publication of collections of folklore and studies of Japanese 
rites, beliefs and deities.*! This work, likewise, has been associated throughout 
with the study of folkways and customs and of the survival of ancient usages 
into modern times, all of which are well documented in the literature for most 
parts of Japan. 

Within the last fifteen years this approach to the study, specifically, of the 
folk religion has been supplemented by the work of sociologists and ethnolo- 
gists under the influence of Durkheim and the French school, on the social posi- 
tion of religion in Japan. Much of their work has taken the form of sociological 
investigations of specific rites, but several of the most important studies have 
dealt with the total religious life of specific social communities.” 

The work of both the ethnographic and sociological groups has been con- 
cerned with the folk religion, i.e., ancestral and locality worship. The folk 
religion is essentially local and kinship-orientated in character, the objects, 
times and manners of its worship varying in cases from family to family and 
village to village. Though often inextricably entangled with Buddhism and 
Shintd in their more formal aspects, it remains the basic mode of religious 
life throughout most of Japan. 


ON THE CHINESE 


Prior to the occupation of Manchuria the Japanese had done very little 
work on the mainland. During the last fifteen years, however, the Chinese of 
Manchuria and of North and Central China have been well investigated. The 
greater part of this research was sponsored by two Government agencies, the 


*# This fact is brought out, for rural culture, in Suzuki Eitaré, of. cit. 

21 Minzokugaku (The Japanese Journal of Folklore and Ethnology), 1929-33, and Minkan 
denshé, op. cit., 1934. 

2 See, for example, Higo Kazuo, Miyaza no kenkyu (A Study of the Miyaza, a Socio-Religious 
Group), Tokys, 1941. 
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Manchurian Government and the Research Bureau of the South Manchurian 
Railway. The work of both started in Manchuria; the South Manchurian then 
rapidly extended its activities into North and Central China. 

The results of this research have been published, in part, in three series. 
The Manchurian Government put out one volume on the family structure 
of the Manchurian Chinese and, in addition, planned to publish six more 
vclumes on other aspects of Manchurian rural life. The material for the latter 
had been largely collected by the end of the war. The South Manchurian’s 
work on China proper has appeared in two forms, that of final reports, only 
partially published to date, and that of a complete set of the research logs and 
field notes made in each of its investigations. 

The mission of the South Manchurian was the description of the Chinese 
agrarian economy. Its final reports are therefore primarily economic in orienta- 
tion. Its procedures and much of the material it collected, however, were 
sociological. The research was carried out by teams of investigators in a num- 
ber of localities, working generally through the methods of the regional and 
community study. Many of its workers were trained sociologists. Its aim was 
that of describing the total socio-economic context of the communities con- 
cerned. The field notes and log books of these investigations, therefore, are 
useful as a most comprehensive source on the rural social life of China north of 
the Yang-tze. 

In addition to this group research, a considerable amount of work, most of 
it sociological, but some of it ethnographic, has been done by individual 
scholars during the same period. Most facets of life have been covered to some 
degree, but family and kinship of the modern Chinese, particularly in their 
more formal aspects, have been especially well studied by several writers. 
Recently, Mr. Fukutake Tadashi has brought together much of the work of 
all types mentioned above in a comprehensive description of rural community 
life in North and Central China.” The material in this book on Central China 
stemmed from the author’s own field work, but that on North China is a digest 
of the field notes and log books on the South Manchurian’s research in the 
area. 

On Formosa 


Few sociologists have worked in Formosa, but, outside of Japan itself, it 
has been the area most intensively studied by Japanese ethnologists, and the 
bibliography of qualified research is extensive. Between 1897 and 1918 a 
special research commission was active. A great many of its publications are 
heavily weighted on the side of the law and economics of the Formosan Chi- 
nese. Since the first World War, however, ethnological research on the Western 
pattern has been common in Formosa. During this period the Anthropology 


*3 Fukutake Tadashi, Chitkoku ndson shakai no kiz6 (The Structures of Chinese Rural Society), 
1946. 

4 See Herbert Passin, “A Note on Japanese Research in Formosa,” in American Anthropolo- 
gist, 49, No. 3, pp. 514-518, 1947. 
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Department at Taihoku Imperial University, headed for many years by 
Professor Utsushigawa Nenozé, a student of Dixon’s, served as a clearing 
house for the work there. 

The customs, religion and society of the Formosan Chinese have been well 
studied, as have the so-called “civilized” tribes of the natives. Complete 
ethnographic descriptions, similar to the monograph, exist for quite a few of 
the latter, while the amount of advanced research on specialized aspects of 
native cultures is very considerable. The scholars who have contributed to this 
work are too numerous to name here. The work itself contains a great deal that 
is sound research, based on field studies and done by professiona! ethnologists 
trained in America and British ethnographic and social anthropological meth- 
ods and viewpoints. In short, Formosa is not an ethnological barren land, as is 
so often stated in the West; it is, on the contrary, one of the better-studied 
regions of the world. 


On OTHER AREAS 


During the last fifteen years, a myriad of books and articles of the popular 
travel-description variety have pandered to the interest of the Japanese in 
their new empire and in the Far East generally. This material has not been 
considered here. Professional work in good quantity has been done only on the 
areas noted already. Outside of these regions, the islands between Kyishi 
and Formosa have perhaps been best studied, with Okinawa understandably 
the focus of interest. There is some excellent older work of a cultural-historical 
and linguistic nature on Okinawa. Much of that island’s folklore, art and pecu- 
liarly “‘proto-Japanese”’ customs has been collected and described both by 
educated travelers and by Japanese ethnographers. In recent years, some so- 
cial anthropological work has been done on family and clan and several other 
isolated aspects of rural society on Okinawa. A few general ethnographic com- 
munity descriptions of limited scope have appeared for several of the smaller 
islands between Kyishi and Okinawa, particularly for those at the northern 
end of the chain. In general, however, this whole group of islands has been 
neglected, in spite of the fact that its culture appears to contain a greater 
number of survivals of ancient Japanese elements than are extant on the 
main islands. 

The Ainu also, considering their numbers, have been relatively well 
studied. Language, folklore, religion, arts, social organization and material 
culture have been investigated steadily for many years. Of particular interest 
in the problem of Ainu-Japanese relations is a recent study of Japanese policy 
toward the aborigines throughout known history. In general, all of the research 
mentioned has been of an advanced, rather than a basic, nature. 

In view of Japan’s long tenure in Micronesia, it is surprising that relatively 
little work was done there by specialists. There are a number of studies of 
material culture, and some scattered investigations of kinship systems and a 
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few other facets of social organization. In general, however, nothing adds 
greatly to the earlier work of the Germans in this area. 

Similarly, the Asiatic mainland has come in for little work except for the 
extensive sociological research on China and Manchuria already noted. Out- 
side of these areas social research has been sparse, while ethnologists have 
largely neglected the mainland as a whole. In Korea there has been some work 
on physical anthropology, mentioned previously, and also on prehistoric 
archaeology, though the historic period has received by far the most attention. 
In recent years the modern Korean culture has been studied by the Govern- 
ment-General in a number of isolated aspects, especially religion and kinship. 
A very few excellent studies have been made of local shamanism and of selected 
facets of rural community life by individual sociologists, but the field is not 
adequately developed. 

Native tribes north of China and the Chinese frontier have been very 
scantily covered. There are a few good monographs and also more limited 
studies of the Orochon. During the last ten years a handful of articles has 
appeared from short field studies of other Mongol and Manchu tribes. Recent 
Russian work on this area has been translated and digested in some volume 
but original research is very nearly lacking. 

Almost no professional work has been done in Malaya or Southeastern 
Asia. During the last few years of the war several trained ethnologists were in 
the area making surveys, but they were not able to publish before the end of 
hostilities. In the same way, Burma was a focus of interest during the war, but 
nothing of an original nature has yet appeared on that area. 


CONCLUSION 

The last twenty years have served to train a large group of ethnologists and 
sociologists who have contributed a significant volume and quality of research 
on the modern cultures of the Far East. With the exception of some theoreti- 
cians, now mostly in disgrace, they were no more than normally patriotic for 
a period of nationalism. Only a few of them subverted their scholarship, and 
those, generally, were the least consequential. The end of the war has brought 
its difficulties to them, of course. The eclipse of some recent Japanese social 
ideology has engendered a desire to re-examine their theoretical background, 
so that they are anxious for new intellectual incentives from the West, es- 
pecially from this country. Their research activities will most probably be 
limited to their own islands for some time to come, while there the practical 
difficulties of living, working and publishing will restrict them markedly during 
the next few years. Their work to date, together with that of Chinese scholars, 
however, is such that the Far East is not ethnologically an unknown territory, 
but merely unsampled by most Westerners. There is already enough material 
on this area to allow it to contribute very satisfactorily to the comparative 
examination of cultures. 


ToKyo, JAPAN 
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COMANCHE KIN BEHAVIOR! 


By THOMAS GLADWIN 


NY system of kinship consists of a number of more or less rigid, culturally 
determined patterns of attitude and behavior toward certain categories of 
individuals in one’s community or tribe; these patterns are symbolized on a 
verbal level. Each of these individuals is tagged with a term of relationship 
which determines, to some extent at least, how one should feel and act toward 
this person. These terms form but a part of the fairly large terminology of 
status with which a member of a group is equipped for his guidance in dealing 
with his fellows; but they fall into readily apprehended and well-integrated 
systems, found in various forms among all peoples, and have thus received 
what is perhaps an undue share of attention. 

However, in spite of the fact that the relationships thus classified function 
primarily as symbols for patterns of behavior and attitude, the bulk of work 
with kinship has failed to consider the association between these symbols and 
their behavioral and affective concomitants. While coraparative-historical 
reconstructions and the various sorts of analytical studies, all on a largely 
formal level, are unquestionably of value, it must be remembered that they 
present only a very partial picture; any assumptions concerning the association, 
except in the most general terms, of any behavior patterns with kinship terms 
are not justified until demonstrated. 

Attempts to provide more complete studies of kinship systems have not 
been numerous in the North American field, though there is an increasing 
tendency in this direction. Some time ago, Radcliffe-Brown suggested an out- 
line for a study of this sort: 


Kinship systems vary in different forms of social organization all over the world in 
respect of three characters; (1) the extent to which genealogical relationships are recog- 
nized for social purposes, (2) the way in which relatives are classified and grouped, (3) 
the particular customs by which the behavior of relatives, as so recognized, classified 
and grouped, is regulated in their dealings with each other? 


While one may not agree with Radcliffe-Brown in all his theoretical premises 
and goals,* this none the less provides an excellent basis for description, es- 


! The material upon which this study is based was obtained during the field work of a group 
under the direction of Dr. George Herzog, sponsored by Columbia University, during the summer 
of 1940. The guidance and suggestions of Dr. Herzog both in the field and during the subsequent 
analysis of the data have been of very considerable assistance, and I take this opportunity to ex- 
press my sincerest thanks to him. I am also indebted to the other members of the group for access 
to the material they collected relevant to my problem; it is to be hoped that the picture will 
soon be rounded out by the publication of their portions of the study. 

? Radcliffe-Brown (1930), p. 43. 

® See Steward (1938 b). This approach was also the subject of considerable altercation between 
Kroeber (1934), Radcliffe-Brown (1935), and Opler (1937). This discussion was primarily con- 
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pecially if one accepts the implication of the necessity for comparative back- 
ground contained in the first part of the quotation. This scheme is basic to a 
number of North American studies contained in the Social Anthropology of 
North American Trites, edited by Fred Eggan,‘ and will be followed here, 
though without strict adherence in detail to the method of the Eggan volume. 


THE KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY 
The list of terms which identify relatives among the Comanche are given in 
a separate table, the first being descriptive, and those in parentheses the forms 
used in direct address. With them are included the English equivalents for 


the closer relationships; these will be used hereafter for the sake of clarity 
whenever possible.® 


CoMANCHE KinsHip TERMS 
AND THEIR ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS 


(c6°?) g.g-p.; g.g.cil. 

ki’ nu? (ki’nhv) f.f., f.f.b., f.m.b., f.f.si-h., f.m.si.h.; m.s.: s.cil., b.s.cil., 
si.s.cil., w.b.s.cil., w.si.s.cil. 

hu’‘ci? (hu’c1) f.m., f.m.si., f.f.si., f.m.b.w., f.f.b.w.; w-s.:  s.cil., 
si.s.cil., b.s.cil., h.si.s.cil., h.b.s.cil. 

to’ko? (to’ko) m.f., m.f.b., m.m.b., m.m.si.h., m.f.si.h.; m.s.: d.cil., 
b.d.cil., si.d.cil., w.si.d.cil., w.b.d.cil. 

ka’ku? (ka’kv) m.m., m.m.si., m.f.si., m.m.b.w., m.f.b.w.; w.s.: d.cil., 
si.d.cil., b.d.cil., h.si.d.cil., h.b.d.cil. 

?a’‘pi? (?a’‘p(i) ) f., f.b., m.si-h., m.si.h.b. 

pi’a? (pi’a) m., m.si., f.b.w., f.b.w.si. 

?a’ra? (?a’rha) m.b., f.si.h.; m.s.: si.cil., w.b.cil. 

pa’ha? (paha) f.si., m.b.w.; w.s.: b.cil., h.si.cil. 

pa’vi? (pavt) o.b., if older than speaker: f.si.s., f.b.s., m.b.s., m.si.s.; 
w.s.: h.si.h. 

ta’mi? (ta’m1) y-b., if younger than speaker: f.si.s., f.b.s., m.b.s., 
m.si.s.; w.s.: h.si.h 

pa’ci? (pa’cr) o.si., if older than speaker: f.b.d., f.si.d., m.b.d., 
m.si.d.; m.s.: w.b.w. 

na’mi? (na’m1) y.si.. if younger than speaker: f.b.d., f.si.d., m.b.d., 


m.si.d.; m.s.: w.b.w. 


cerned with the historical and structural aspects of the problem, that is, whether similar kinship 
systems always implied similar social structure in comparable cultures and vice versa. As no one 
denies the association of some specific behavior with the use of kinship terms within any society, 
it does not appear necessary to take a position here relative to this question. 

* Eggan (1937). 

5 Hoebel has already presented such a table. However, he does not distinguish between the 
descriptive and the address forms, nor does he include all the terms here listed. Therefore it seems 
advisable to present the complete system again. See Hoebel (1939), pp. 441-442. 

Most abbreviations used should be obvious. A few may be amplified: cil (children), m.s. 
(man speaking), w.s. (woman speaking). 
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sa’mu ‘pi? (sa’mup) m.s.: Si.; w.S.: b.; also cousins of opp. sex. 

ta’ka? (no address form) b., si.; also cousins. 

tu’a? (tua‘) S.; m.s.: b.s., W.Si.S.; W.S.: Si.s., h.b.s. 

pe’ti? (pe’t(i) ) d.; m.s.: b.d., w.si.d.; w.s.: si.d., h.b.d. 

mo’na ‘pi? (mo’napf) d.h., si.d.h., b.d.h. 

hu’‘cipia‘pi? (hu’‘cipia‘) s.W., b.s.w., si.s.w. 

(cd°?a?a’p(f) ) g.d.h. 

cO"?api’a? (cd’?api’a‘) g.s.w. 

nimico”? (nimico’*?) M.S.: W.gZ.p.; W.s.: h.g.p. 

nimito’ko? (nimito’ko) m.s.: w.f., w.f.b., w.f.si.h., w.m.b., w.m.si.h. 

nimika’ku? (nimika’kv) m.s.: W.m., W.m.si., w.f.si., w.m.b.w., w.f.b.w. 

ya’hi‘pi? (ya’hip) w.s.: h.f., h.f.b., h.m.b., h.f.si-h., h.m.si.h.; h.m., 
h.m.si., h.f.si., h.m.b.w., h.f.b.w. 

ku*‘ma‘pi? (ki‘map(f) ) w.s.: h., h.b., si-h., si-h.b. 

(kwi’h(f) ) m.s.: W., W.Si., b.w., b.w.si. 

te’?cr (te’?cr) m.s.: W.b., si.h. 

pa’hapia‘pi? (pa’hapia‘pi?) w.s.: h.si., b.w. 

ha’ipia (ha’ipia) m.s.: W.Si., b.w., b.w.si.; w.s.: h.b., si.h., si.h.b. 

ha’ic (ha’ic) m.s.: male friend; w.si.h.(?); f.b.s., f.si.s., m.b.s., 
m.Si.s. 

tii? (ti’i) w.s.: female friend; h.b.w.(?); f.b.d., f.si.d., m.b.d., 
m.si.d. 


It is important to recognize that, with one somewhat confused exception 
(hdic), these relationship terms each apply to a group of individuals of indefi- 
nite number, limited only by the fact that they normally belong only to one 
generation (of relationship, not age), and of course that they all stand in a 
certain relation to the speaker. While this group may have no functional sig- 
nificance as such, and certainly its limits are very poorly defined in any given 
case, this is the manner in which the kinship system operates at the verbal 
level. Behaviorally, there is no doubt that a certain focal individual (or indi- 
viduals) is clearly recognized, and the rest of the group is more or less charac- 
terized, at least potentially, by this focal relationship; but to describe these 
groups exclusively in terms of such a person or persons is to give an erroneous 
picture of the actual structure of the system. 


COMPARATIVE 


In seeking for comparisons with Comanche kinship customs, one finds that 
these corroborate the already known origin of the Comanche as an offshoot of 
the Wyoming Shoshoni. Comparing them with the nearby Fort Hall and Lemhi 
Shoshoni relationship terminologies as given by Steward one finds such extreme 
similarity, both phonetically and conceptually, that a very close historical 
connection between the two is indisputable. The only real difference is a nega- 
tive one: the Comanche have no terms for a child’s spouse’s parents, and thus 


6 Steward (1938 a), pp. 297-306. 
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do not consider them relatives. The other difference of any importance is the 
substitution of a single unanalyzable term for the husband’s parents noted 
above; the Lemhi Shoshoni have all four of the “our (children’s) grandparent” 
terms possible, and the Fort Hall Shoshani three, according to Steward. 

From this general Fort Hall area in southeastern Idaho, among the various 
Basin groups, similarities with the Comanche relationship terminology gradu- 
ally decrease to the south and southwest, as might be expected. 

Wider comparisons with Uto-Aztecan and other kinship systems may be 
found in a recent article of Shimkin’s,’? for such close similarities with the 
Basin groups permit his conclusions concerning the Shoshoni to be applied to 
the Comanche without modification. 


APPLICATION OF THE TERMINOLOGY 


While the structure of the Comanche kinship terminology is such that the 
number of people covered by it is theoretically infinite, it is obvious that there 
must be some limit to the size of the groups involved. 

In the ascending generations, a limit is set by the terms at the third. Ac- 
tually, the possibility that anyone old enough to use these words would have 
a great-grandparent living was fairly small, specially in the pre-settlement 
days. Furthermore, the Comanche had a tabu on mentioning the name of 
any relative or close friend who was dead, so that discussion of the family 
tree was never a pastime, and, in most cases, little children never knew or 
soon forgot who their great-grandparents were. 

Beyond the third descending generation, one “runs out of relatives” also, 
and may select any terms one wishes to describe great-great-grandchildren and 
others of this generation. There is thus considerable variation to be found in 
these distant relationships. One informant started over with younger sibling 
terms, while another just repeated the designation of “great-grandchild.” 
Naturally, these relationships are only a little more common than those with 
great-grandparents; they nearly always involve very old people and little 
children, and are usually not in a direct line of descent, permitting some dis- 
crepancy between age and generation. 

Thus while there are occasional exceptions, the kinship terminology nor- 
mally operates over a span of six generations, two above and three below that 
of the speaker. 

Horizontally, however, there is no such limitation either of terminology or, 
directly at least, of mortality. No other mechanism is consciously recognized, 
nor is any apparent in a systematic examination of genealogical material. 
However, as a rough rule of thumb, it may be said that, with surprisingly few 
exceptions, the line of kinship ceases to be traced when it has passed through 
two marriage relationships between the speaker and the person under con- 


7 Shimkin (1941). 
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sideration, with no other blood ties to bridge the gap. The existence of the 
“unrelated” spouses involved in these second marriages as parts of the group 
of relations under consideration is recognized, and a number of relatives of 
theirs may even be given under questioning, but some different line of relation- 
ship, usually stemming from a purported “blood”’ tie, is selected by which to 
identify them. The completeness of this other identification is well illustrated 
by the fact that frequently, when an informant was asked what the correct 
term for one of these individuals would be through the line which had been 
under consideration, the answer could be shown by later checking to be in- 
correct. 

Exceptions to this rule are, of course, relatively frequent, the most common 
cause being variations in residence. Thus the man from whom I collected a 
complete genealogy® spent the whole of the course of his fairly long second 
marriage with his wife’s family, and thus became accustomed to using the 
proper terms for a great many of them, in spite of the fact that several were 
connected by lines involving two marriages beside his own. Another remark- 
ably frequent situation was one in which another line of descent coincides with 
the one in question, and, reinforcing this last, causes the group to be consider- 
ably extended in size. There was no awareness of whether a given relationship 
should be traced back through one or the other line. 

Personality factors are unquestionably also operative in governing the 
size of the kin-group; not only will relationship be more readily admitted or 
sought after with people one likes or who are high in prestige, and vice versa, 
but we also had a feeling that some people were much more anxious than others 
to surround themselves with as many relatives as possible and to be able to 
implement these relationships by knowing how to trace them, thus supporting 
the implication of admittance to the in-group of the addressee, and the mutual 
support and esteem there expected. This opinion was corroborated by some of 
the younger men, but we were not able to get any more direct evidence than 
this. Naturally, our knowledge of the personalities of the informants was com- 
paratively sketchy as a result of our short contact with them. Dr. Clyde Kluck- 
hohn has indicated that his extensive work with the Navaho has shown clearly 
that such a desire exists among certain individuals there, leading to an effort to 
expand the group of known kin as far as possible. 


8 Two complete genealogies were collected, one from a man (T), and the other from a woman 
(TY). T had been blind for the last twenty-eight years of his life, so that he did not always know 
some of the younger people. Other informants contributed more fragmentary genealogical infor- 
mation, limited both by time and their lack of interest in the subject, while all informants produced 
isolated examples and generalizations in response to questions. The two complete genealogies com- 
prised 187 and 133 individuals respectively. 

It should be noted that the phrase “line of relationship” refers to no functional kingroup, but 
only to those individuals through whom relationship is traced. 
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Thus we see that in spite of these and other exceptional situations the size 
of the group of relatives which may be established through any given line of 
relationships is fairly definitely limited. Actually, however, it is quite clear that 
a Comanche could almost always call every other Comanche by a relationship 
term of some sort or other, and usually did. Of course, with a system which is 
completely repetitive, such as this one, it is only necessary to establish relation- 
ships with one person in the group, find out in which direction the term goes if 
it is reciprocal, and all the rest of the relatives will fall into place. This must 
have been of great assistance in the old days to someone changing band alle- 
giance. At the present time there is seldom any real difficulty in locating a com- 
mon relative with anyone in the tribe. The actual origin of most of these 
relationships is naturally lost; usually they will be phrased as “no real relation” 
or, at best, an relation.” 

But one may speculate that many of them are actual old lines, whose com- 
mon origins have been lost, but which continue to exist parallel to each other. 
Several examples could be cited of potential beginnings for such lines; thus one 
informant (T) was told by his older sisters of a line of “real blood relation” to 
his father, and he kept this line quite distinct among his relatives. He felt that 
this would be a definite bar to marriage with any of the people involved; yet 
his “‘great-granddaughter” through this line married his “great-grandson” 
through an older brother. Thus the younger children had forgotten, or ignored, 
this relationship entirely. The old man was quite obviously very disturbed 
when this relationship was pointed out to him; he himself had not thought of it 
specifically before. 

The wide disparity between actual age and terminological generation be- 
tween some of these systems of floating relationships suggests at least that 
they go back a good many generations. The most striking instance of this 
involved the other informant from whom a genealogy was collected (TY). She 
kept several lines distinct, all stemming from relationships which her maternal 
grandfather, a famous warrior (Red Young Man), had observed and she had 
noticed, but which he had never explained. Two of these happened to converge 
upon a friend of hers in the form of husbands, the first of whom my informant 
addressed as “younger brother,” and the other as “‘great-grandfather.” 

She also said that before acculturation into the white patterns, when the 
name-tabus were strong, parents would never tell children even in private 
more than one or two names of deceased people who were of importance in the 
family tree, and would do little more than indicate by what term one should 
call so-and-so, warning that it was a close relationship. It is easy to see how 
these children could grow up in ignorance of why they used certain terms, and 
not very aware of the closeness of the relationship, and thus pass on to their 
children little more than the usage of the terms. 

Whether or not this is actually the origin of the majority of the relation- 
ships recognized is a matter for conjecture. In any case, we do find these very 
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many lines of relationship which each person traces, running back and forth 
through most of the people he knows, overlapping and coinciding very fre- 
quently. Naturally, the use of such a system involves many choices between 
two or more possible terms to be applied to some certain individual. The 
choices have often been made by one’s parents, and are just adhered to; but in 
many other cases this is not so. It is especially true when one marries, for in 
this way a large constellation of new relationships is established through one’s 
spouse. Usually, the choice is made, and this usage is continued thenceforward; 
if the connecting relationship is broken through death or divorce, the person 
may or may not keep the terminology established by it. Sometimes, the two 
alternatives are both kept alive, and are used interchangeably; operations of 
this sort make it easy to go one step further, and manipulate the terms of 
kinship in situations where there is no actual justification for some particular 
usage except expediency. 

In most cases the choice is quite clear-cut: one relationship is closer than 
the other, and it is automatically used. Thus when T married his third wife, 
another woman whom he had called wife, or héipia, and with whom he had been 
carrying on a joking relationship, became his sister. With the day of his mar- 
riage he began to call her “sister,”’ and continued to do so, practically without 
exception, until his own wife died; the sister relationship was then abruptly 
dropped again. There are a great many such instances; this one is especially 
interesting because the reciprocal joking relationship, which had been avidly 
pursued, was terminated quite as abruptly as was the use of the term, and, 
with his wife’s death, was at once reinstated; thus the relationship was con- 
ceived of both terminologically and behaviorally as existing quite apart from 
the person through whom it was made, and no restrictions of mourning were 
associated with it afterward. 

By this same marriage, another woman who had been related as a sister 
through another “‘old relation” became a wife and hdipia, and started joking 
with her new-found “husband.” They joked a good deal, but when she began 
to get the best of him, he would call her “sister,”’ to remind her of the other 
relationship, and she would have to stop at once. A related situation is one in 
which, for example, a man’s brother’s wife, who had always called him “hus- 
band,” and who was potentially his wife through the levirate, would start 
calling him by a sibling term upon the death of this brother, in order to indicate 
that it was not necessary for him to fulfill his obligation of replacing his brother 
as her husband. A fair number of such shifts were recorded, in various relation- 
ships where potential marriage situations existed. TY called her second hus- 
band’s mother and her sister by the proper parent-in-law terms; but as they 
grew older they became blind, and she used to help them a great deal. To sig- 
nalize this dependency they felt toward her, they began calling her “daughter,” 
and she called them “mother.” A daughter-in-law who gets along unusually 
well with her husband’s mother is quite frequently called by the closer term of 
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daughter; in the same way, a girl who has been reared to a large extent by her 
grandmother, especially if she is an orphan, or illegitimate, will be called 
“daughter,” and will reciprocate by calling her grandmother “mother.” It is 
interesting to note that these relationships, however artificial they may be, are 
always consistent. A person will never use a special relationship term toward 
another unless this other reciprocates by using an appropriate term toward 
the first. 

The closer terms of kinship which we have just seen substituted for more 
distant correct terms are also extended in their application to non-related or 
little-known people toward whom one wishes to show friendliness or respect. 
Thus a man will usually call a stranger “father,’’ or “mother’s father,” de- 
pending on his age—this latter term is considered to denote the closest relation- 
ship, as far as warmth and dependence go, of the two grandfathers. 

More formalized are such usages as the reciprocal joking which goes on 
between grandparents and grandchildren, which operates largely by means of 
their using various sets of kinship terms and then making jokes about their 
consequences; this will be considered in more detail in the next section. Also, if 
two persons standing in a certain relationship to each other each have close 
friends of the same sex as themselves, these two friends may playfully adopt 
parallel relationship terms toward each other. The terms in this case have a 
phonetic pattern slightly different from the normal usage. 

Perhaps of the same nature is the custom whereby two young men may call 
each other nimiti’ i?, “our girl friends,” to signalize some affair which they had 
with two girls who were friends; this usage is said sometimes to continue 
throughout life, though no instances were recorded. 

In these examples it is evident that the universal applicability of kinship 
terminology and the choices of relationships which are presented, together 
with extensions of its usage outside of genealogically traceable relatives, make 
this system a remarkably flexible tool in the hands of its users. With the selec- 
tion of terms there is, apparently, a selection of behavior patterns also, always 
followed consistently by both parties involved. 

The Comanche seem to follow the usual custom in regard to more distant 
relationships, wherein the behavior patterns found in the immediate family 
become gradually less distinct and demanding, and more permissive in nature, 
providing opportunities for fulfilling them to any degree which the person 
wishes. Yet some aspects of behavior appear to persist very strongly; this is 
well exemplified by the alternation of sister and joking relationships already 
mentioned. 

It remains now to see what these behavior patterns are which are associated 
with the relationship terms, and to what extent there is a distinct pattern for 
each term. 
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BEHAVIOR PATTERNS* 


In every situation, affectionate, formal, calm or excited, a kinship term is 
always the preferred form of address. There is no tabu on the use of the name 
for address, and it often has to be employed to distinguish individuals in a 
group, but this is not the kind nor respectful approach. Calling someone by his 
name when there is no real necessity for it is only to be done in anger, to show 
disdain, or perhaps with someone who is always irritable and no one cares for; 
thus TY called a “brother” she had acquired through her second marriage by 
name, because everyone always had—he was just an unpleasant man. It is 
doubtless this attribute of the terminology which makes it necessary, or at 
least strongly preferable, to have some relationship through which one may 
address any other Comanche one meets; the use of the terms to some extent 
provides the cues for the behavior of both persons, and tends to create a situa- 
tion favorable to the speaker, especially in the use of relationships considered 
respectful. During peyote meetings, for example, the participants are always 
required to address each other by appropriate kinship terms. 

As might be expected, these usages carry over into the folklore: coyote calls 
the other animals (unless they are bigger than he is) “little brother,” as is so 
often the case, and the other animals similarly address each other by relation- 
ship terms. It is also significant that words for “‘sibling” or for “friend”’ are used 
to describe two animals, plants, etc., that are similar to each other. 

For convenience in presentation, the material on behavior between rela- 
tives is grouped roughly by generation and by type of relationship, with dis- 
tinctions made within these groups. The use of the present tense in these 
descriptions does not, of course, imply that these patterns still retain their full 
strength. Unless otherwise noted, all discussion is based on the culture at its 
pre-reservation peak. 

Siblings. The relation between siblings of the same sex, and to a certain 


® A large amount of the material used in this section was collected by Miss Kaarina Alho and 
Miss Nathalie F. Sampson from women informants; I wish to express to them my extreme grati- 
tude for their kindness and generosity in thus making available for my use the results of several 
weeks of intensive work. 

Due to the limited time at our disposal, and the fact that our emphasis was primarily on 
linguistics, the material here is perhaps rather scanty and occasionally inaccurate. However, it 
will suffice to provide a general outline of behavior in the most important relationship situations; 
I doubt that any important aspects have been completely omitted. It must not be overlooked that 
material obtained from the memory of participants in a broken culture tends to be slanted toward 
ideal types of behavior. While every attempt was made through searching questions and emphasis 
on actual cases to reduce this tendency, our data undoubtedly suffer from this bias. 

A more rounded picture of Comanche culture as a whole has been presented by Kardiner 
(1945, pp. 51-80) using Linton’s material. This may provide needed background in which to place 
these detailed patterns of behavior. 
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extent of opposite sex, is considered to be one of the closest. It is often said that 
his brothers are more dear to a man than his wife, and this is given as the 
reason why a man shares his wife with his younger brothers in a polyandrous 
household. Men often leave their wives with their brothers when they go off on 
war-parties, and most people take it for granted that the brother will sleep 
with her during this time. Damage claims for wife stealing are practically 
never made upon brothers. It is a brother relationship to which the closest 
friends aspire, and they will often call each others’ families by terms appro- 
priate to this relation. Sisters, on the other hand, form the most desirable 
combination of wives if a man is to have several, for they get along better 
together than any other women, and are less likely to be jealous. 

The oldest brother has much greater prestige than any of the others, unless 
he should be a complete coward and failure and have a spectacularly successful 
younger brother. His position is unique, for, unless he should die very young, 
his removal through death or moving away will not lead to the elevation of the 
next oldest brother to a position of special prestige. In this society of warriors, 
boys from puberty onward are always considered greatly superior to their 
sisters. 

Relations between brothers and sisters are highly variable, and depend 
greatly upon the personalities of the individuals. The ideal picture is one of 
fondness and mutual help and kindness. Brothers bring their sisters horses 
when they return from raids, and will take their side and protect them in case 
of trouble; they frequently leave their wives with their sisters who will act as 
chaperones while they are away. A sister will care for her brother’s horse when 
he comes in and perform many minor services for him; she may act as a mes- 
senger for an untnarried brother in arranging nocturnal trysts. But these and 
many other expressions of esteem and affection are only evident if they like 
each other. 

The other side of the picture reveals the fact that the oldest sibling present 
is the boss of the others until they come of age. As the boys used to go out on 
war-parties as soon as they were old enough, this was usually an older sister. 
She frequently whipped her brothers as a disciplinary measure, and often 
delighted in teasing them in various more or less nasty ways. The word 
tt’ ri? aiwa pt, “‘slave,”’ could be applied by an older sibling toa younger, though 
this was considered being particularly unpleasant, and nice children did not do 
it! It is significant that while it was presumably permissible, this appellation 
was rarely if ever used between siblings of the same sex. It is emphatically 
stated, incidentally, that this was never applied to cousins except as a joke. 

Once a boy passed puberty, he usually went out on the warpath, and was 
therefore in imminent danger of being killed. For this reason, it is said, one 
should let him have his way in all things. The boys do not seem to have been 
beyond capitalizing on this, and could and occasionally would whip their sisters 
even after they were married. It was the brother, more than anyone else, who 
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had the right to give his sister, often against her will, to any acquaintance who 
gave him presents of arrows or a horse or two. A male cousin also seems to have 
had this right in some cases. 

After the age of ten or so, brothers and sisters were supposed to avoid each 
other’s company to a certain extent, especially if they should be left alone, and 
could never undress in each other’s company, even if they lived in the same 
tipi. At the age of fifteen, boys might have a separate hut of hide-covered 
branches or even their own tipi in which to sleep and entertain any lady-friends 
they might have.'® Brothers and sisters should not joke with each other, nor 
mention anything to do with relations between the sexes. 

Behavior between more distantly related siblings seems to depend on how 
well they know and like each other and, of course, on how much they see of 
one another. As noted before, however, the brother-sister restrictions seem to 
remain in force almost indefinitely. 

Parent-Child. Parents do not seem to have been unusually fond of children, 
especially in the old days when they were a considerable nuisance to be trans- 
ported about, and guarded from danger. Discipline was largely in the hands of 
older siblings, as noted above, when there were any. Instruction of the girls was 
often taken on by the maternal grandmother, who frequently lived with the 
family, and the maternal uncle and older brothers taught the boys. Their 
father was apt to be out on the warpath, especially when they were young, and 
their mother was busy with the housework—cooking, making clothes, and so 
on. 

As the children grew up, there seems to have been a gradual change in the 
attitude of the parents toward them. Younger children in a family, or of several 
families living nearby, formed a somewhat undifferentiated group; they were 
not mistreated, nor even seriously neglected by their parents, but were only 
rarely singled out for personal attention. Then, when they achieved the age of 
ten or so,-they began to emerge as definite personalities impinging on the adult 
world; the father would begin to coach his son in the art of war, and the girl’s 
mother would initiate her daughter more seriously in the housework. 

Each parent usually had a favorite among the children, frequently the 
oldest, though a woman might spoil her youngest daughter if she realized she 
was to be her last. This child would receive more attention, presents, etc., than 
the others, who were often quite jealous. However the hostility they could 
express was limited, because the parent would usually side with the favorite 
if any squabbles occurred. Somewhat distinct from this is the quite institution- 
alized favorite-child pattern, found commonly in Plains societies; the Co- 
manche themselves seem to recognize the distinction. In wealthy families, small 
gifts given by poorer people to the favorite child carried with them an obliga- 


10 This was done primarily to avoid harming the boys’ power through contamination from the 
family cooking and food. Linton, personal communication. 
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tion for the parents to make a munificent return gift, preferably with a horse, 
and for the child to give away the original gifts to less fortunate children. This 
child wore especially fine clothes, rarely had any work to do, was spoiled by 
everyone, could order his or her siblings and even parents around at will, was 
never forced into marriage, and was generally cock o’ the walk. Such a child 
was usually the offspring of the father’s favorite wife (a wealthy man nearly 
always had several wives), so that jealousy usually was present among the 
other wives too, and they would neglect and annoy the favorite child whenever 
they thought they could get away with it. However, if the child were a boy, he 
would fairly soon start going off on war-parties, while a girl, not having her 
marriage arranged for the convenience of the parents, would probably marry 
a man of some means and reputation, and move away also. It should be noted 
that favorite children never became pi‘ku‘ci?," according to our informants. 
Girls who were not favorites frequently had their marriages arranged for 
them by their fathers. While the girl was anxious to marry a glamorous war- 
rior, the father preferred a poor but industrious man who would stay around 
the home and tend his stock for him, perhaps for two or three years or, with the 
inducement of additional daughters as rewards for good and continued service, 
almost indefinitely. A captive (especially a Mexican) made the most depend- 
ent, and hence reliable, son-in-law of all, though the lowered prestige of the 
resultant half-Comanche grandchildren was a deterrent to this practice. 
Adoption of children was fairly common, especially for boys into families 
without any; in this case, they might become “favorite children.” Proper 
relationship terms for a son or daughter were applied; rigorous incest regula- 
tions did not hold with adopted children, but there was strong disapproval of 
marriage of adoptive siblings if they had been brought up together for a num- 
ber of years. Close friends of sons might also be adopted when comparatively 
mature; marriage with them does not seem to have been so clearly outlawed 
though no cases are recorded. In connection with the early maturity and inde- 
pendence of boys, it is interesting to note that this type of adoption was con- 
sidered to be solely a matter to be arranged between the boy and his prospec- 
tive new family—his parents had no influence in the arrangements, There is 
some evidence that fairly immediate descendants of adopted children were, if 
possible, married to bona fide members of the family in order to get them more 
firmly grafted onto the family tree. While the fact that the child was not a 
blood relative was never forgotten, it appears that a person adopted into a 
family became practically as much a member of it as one born within it, and 
generally ceased using the old terms of relationship toward his original family, 


1 pu‘ku‘ci? were adults following institutionalized patterns of “silly” behavior. This behavior 
readily lends itself to at least superficial interpretation as an escape mechanism for maladjusted 
people. This term was also applied to “difficult” children, a separated usage, though of course 
related. 
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though this was not invariable. There was apparently no ceremony connected 
with adoption. 

An illegitimate child was a great shame to all members of the family, and 
especially to the girl’s brother, whose prestige was to some extent a reflection 
of that of his family. It was usually brought up by the girl’s mother, whom it 
would call mother. Some pressure was put on the boy by the girl’s parents to 
marry her, but he could not be forced to do so. The girl’s family referred to him 
teknonymously, but his family apparently did not recognize the relationship 
at all. Her marriage possibilities were somewhat reduced by this unfortunate 
happening, and she might well become only a secondary wife of some older 
man. 

Twins were not wanted, and were generally considered a danger to the 
mother, as well as to all her blood kin to a lesser degree. This was especially 
true as they grew up, suggesting the effects of the gradual emergence of the 
child’s personality discussed above. Some women, with the assistance of power- 
ful names for the children, disregarded this belief and raised them together, 
but others disposed of the younger twin. If some woman did not come and 
offer to take one, it might be laid outside the tipi somewhere, where someone 
invariably came to get it. The mother attempted to forget it. If one twin died, 
all the clothing and other things which had been prepared for it were buried 
with it, and the mother or her sister made a round of the camp collecting what 
was offered in the way of other clothes. 

Among the parents’ siblings, there is a definite emphasis on the mother’s 
side. The mother’s sisters were apt also to be married to one’s father and, even 
if not, were usually around the family helping if possible. The mother’s brother 
is also considered to be a source of guidance, assistance, and favors of fairly 
major proportions; it is significant that he, also, is permitted to give away a 
girl in marriage. As usual, behavior toward more distant parents, aunts and 
uncles depends on personality and propinquity; whether or not they have any 
children of their own is also often of importance. TY’s father remained with 
her mother’s family to marry two more sisters, so that she was brought up in 
the midst of a great number of maternal relatives. The members of this ex- 
tended family were rather strikingly unprolific, so that she had very few even 
distant siblings; as a result she received a great deal of attention and an almost 
continuous stream of extremely valuable gifts from all her parents, aunts and 
uncles, even though related in very roundabout ways. Her younger brother, 
incidentally, became a favorite child according to the best institutionalized 
patterns. 

Husband-Wife. Wives were very clearly dominated by their warrior-hus- 
bands, and acceded to their wishes in all matters, including the treatment of 
children. Men could, and often would, beat their wives on any pretext they 
chose, while a wife’s infidelity frequently led to extremely harsh treatment, 
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including beating, gashing with a knife, and even cutting off her nose. How- 
ever, in the first years of marriage, at least, a girl’s parents, or her brother, 
could take her back and break up the marriage, especially if they had been 
instrumental in arranging it in the first place. This might lead to a damage suit 
by the deprived husband, particularly if she were to marry another man 
fairly soon; he would often collect from both father and brother, thereby 
asserting his rights over the woman even if he had not treated her properly. 

Men were not expected to be as faithful as their wives and there was not 
much that the latter could do about it. However, it is interesting to observe 
that one of the reasons given for a man leaving his wife was in order to avoid a 
scene resulting from her jealousy. Other grounds for desertion were incom- 
patibility, and the fact that a woman was a poor housekeeper, though this 
latter difficulty might be circumvented, if the woman was otherwise desirable, 
by taking on another, younger wife to do the work. It is significant, in con- 
nection with the comparative lack of regard for children mentioned above, 
that one informant questioned on the subject specifically denied that barren- 
ness on the part of a wife was considered a valid excuse for leaving her. Mar- 
riage, on the whole, was a rather brittle relationship; divorces were strikingly 
frequent. 

If there were several wives, one was usually considered the favorite, though 
this was not necessarily the one the man had married first. She did much less 
work, bossed the household, and was much more intimate with her husband. 
When traveling, it was she who always carried her husband’s shield, while the 
others tended the pack animals that carried the greasy meat which would have 
impaired the husband’s power. If she were menstruating, incidentally, he 
carried the shield himself. While the favorite wife occupied an obviously su- 
perior position, and was much less liable to be punished for any misdemeanors, 
it was in keeping with her position as a more primarily sexual partner that 
adulterous lapses on her part were much more severely punished, even to the 
point of death. 

Polygynous households usually occupied at least two tipis. The secondary 
wives lived in one main tipi; the favorite wife might also live here, and visit 
her husband more frequently in his private tipi, or she might actifally live 
separately with him, though the dwellings were, or course, adjacent to each 
other. The children lived in the main tipi with the wives; the favorite wife 
usually was permitted to have her mother living here too, even if the whole 
family were not already living with her parents. This allowed the wife more 
free time to be a companion to her husband. If a secondary wife had a different 
mother she might occasionally also get her in, but two grandmothers seem to 
have been the limit. The tipi usually contained only three beds, one of which 
(to the North—the door was to the East) was for the man of the family, and 
another might have to be vacated in favor of a visitor at any time, so the wo- 
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men could not afford to gather in too large numbers. On other other hand, 
wealthier men often had a number of tipis, and their feminine entourage might 
thus have been of considerable size. 

It is obvious that many opportunities were present for the growth of 
hostility between the wives, and fights appear to have been not uncommon.” 
The husband usually did not interfere, but left it to some of the wives’ rela- 
tives or some other influential person. None but the favorite wife would come 
to the husband with grievances against another, as he was not likely to be very 
sympathetic. 

Siblings-in-law. Of all the members of her husband’s family a woman is 
likely to be most intimate with his sister. As we have seen before, he frequently 
left his wife with his sister when he went off on raiding parties; whether this 
was more common than leaving her with his brother is not clear, but one cer- 
tainly gets such an impression. In this situation, the sister had pretty com- 
plete authority over the wife, at least as far as her relations with other men 
were concerned, but the usual pattern was of friendliness and mutual help, 
coupled with a certain amount of mild joking if they felt like it. 

Brothers-in-law frequently felt a strong bond, and were likely to seek each 
other’s company and aid in preference to any but their own brothers. This is 
doubtless closely connected with the recognized custom of men giving their 
sisters to their friends as wives. Brothers-in-law are expected to joke a great 
deal together, the jokes being insulting, personal, and often coarse. The words 
for spider, taté?c1, and for tarantula, pi’hire?c1, are recognized to mean “some- 
one’s brother-in-law” and “hairy brother-in-law”’ respectively, while common 
pharses substituted for this relationship term are given as “‘our testicles” and 
“our smell of dog urine.”” Examples of this sort could be multiplied indefinitely. 

The dominant pattern of behavior between siblings-in-law of opposite sex 
is the reciprocal joking relationship so commonly found among Plains tribes. 
It apparently does not exist among the Shoshoni in just this form, and the 
existence of the two terms for denoting this relationship among the Comanche 
suggests the intrusion of the custom along with the term, though I have been 
unable to locate a similar word in another tribe. Repeated questions failed to 
elicit any preference for the héipia (sibling-in-law of opposite sex) or the spouse 
term in any given situation, joking or otherwise; they seem to be interchange- 
able. The genealogies reveal that different individuals with whom the in- 
formants joked and generally carried on similar relationships were sometimes 
called by one, sometimes by the other, and often by both terms. However, 
although the spouse terms are often used in joking too, there is no doubt that 
the joking relationship was on the basis of their being each other’s hdipia. 
Thus there was some feeling that it was not quite right for husband and wife, 


2 Catlin (1845, Vol. 2, pp. 64-5) found such fights to be among the most striking features of 
Comanche community life. 
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who do not use this term, to joke in quite the same way, while TY, whose 
first husband’s older brother was ‘“‘mean,” never joked with him and therefore 
never called him anything but “husband.” 

Women are usually the initiators of the joking, whether it is physical or 
verbal. It is not obligatory, however, and if the man consistently becomes an- 
noyed, it is the woman who is considered in the wrong; the characteristic 
behavior is thus associated only permissively with the relationship. A man may 
also warn her that she has gone far enough, and she will cease; she is in a rather 
vulnerable position, as the man may know of some infidelity of hers, and if he 
should start making a public joke of this, she might get into serious trouble 
with her husband or brother. A woman is usually counseled by a sister or 
woman friend against carrying a joke too far, if it is thought that trouble is 
brewing. It is said that hdipia’s could take a lot of “ribbing” in the old days, 
but that now they become annoyed very easily; there is no doubt that the 
influence of the white man has greatly curtailed the pursuit and enjoyment of 
“off-color” humor which so characterized some phases of Comanche life. This 
is especially true of the joking which involved physical contact—pinching, 
making mock love, and so on—in public. 

Verbal joking between hdipia’s most commonly deals with another person 
with whom the victim is suspected of intriguing; these jokes are not made 
flagrantly public, but a woman may, for example, use some physical peculi- 
arity of her hdipia’s suspected mistress as the basis of a special name which she 
calls him in public, meanwhile taunting him continually in private. He be- 
comes embarrassed and his wife suspicious—she may try to find out to whom 
this name refers. Practical jokes, or jokes about the victim’s physical appear- 
ance, do not seem to be usual. 

While jokes of this sort may be made between any unrelated man and 
woman (though the term /dipia is never used in this context), the actual re- 
lationship provides for the most important outlet for sexual joking between the 
sexes; the spouse may not like it, but when it is institutionalized, he or she can 
make little objection. That there is a connection between this joking and the 
fact that the Adipia is one’s potential spouse through the levirate or sororate 
is undeniable; one informant even stated that these relatives went so far as to 
have actual sexual relations in the old days, and it seems reasonable that this 
should have been the case. 

More distantly or doubtfully related siblings-in-law may act in accordance 
with the expected patterns or not, according to the individuals’ preferences; a 
couple of examples of the hdipia relationship were mentioned before. This 
joking pattern of behavior may often be followed with striking gusto to the 
most distant of relatives. 

The use of the term nimi?déra?, “our (children’s) uncle,” as a substitute 
for /é?ct, “man’s brother-in-law,” or péhapia‘ pi?, “woman’s sister-in-law,” is not 
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very clear. It is apparently a “slang” word which has come into more and more 
common usage in late years. Most of the old people object to its wide use, and 
there are few young people who do not recognize that the other forms are more 
proper, even if they seldom use them. In the old days it was often customary 
for a young man (especially if a captive) who wished to marry a girl and who 
approached her brother with gifts, to call him mimi?ara?, and thus formally 
admit his desire for the man’s sister. As a brave warrior presumably would not 
have to resort to this somewhat demeaning method of getting a wife, the use 
of the term is looked upon as being particularly unfortunate by some of the 
older people. Related to this marriage custom is the use of the term by two 
friends who cooperated in obtaining women for each other for non-marital 
purposes. These “‘sweetheart”’ liaisons were apt to last for some time, and the 
women involved often called each other nimi?éra? also, as well as the more 
correct sister terms. This seems to be the only possible basis for women’s 
present use of the word, but it is rather tenuous, and certainly “incorrect,” 
even here. While in the marriage situation above the use of the term might be 
continued for some time between the men concerned, if one of them attained 
any marked prestige, it was always dropped in favor of the proper usage. The 
use of the term was somewhat correlated with band membership. 

Parents-in-law. There is no mother-in-law tabu among the Comanche, 
though the general patterns of respect due the parents’ generation, and a cer- 
tain amount of avoidance of overly sexual topics of conversation are proper in 
dealing with the parents-in-law. 

There is such very wide variation in relations with parents-in-law, depend- 
ing on personality, residence and by whom the marriage was arranged that it is 
difficult to formulate any all-inclusive statements on the subject. Thus we have 
cases in which the boy’s mother bluntly tells his new wife that they don’t like 
her and don’t want her, while others say that a girl’s relations with her mother- 
in-law are among the closest of any, as was the case in TY’s first marriage. 

In the fairly frequent case of the girl’s marriage being arranged by her 
family, the son-in-law moves in to live with or near them, and relations are 
generally pretty close, at least superficially. Not only have personality factors 
already been considered, but it is in the interest of the parents to keep their 
daughter’s husband satisfied, and hence working for them, while he is aware 
that they can break up the marriage if his behavior is unsatisfactory. Also, he 
usually hopes to get a second daughter as a wife if he pleases his in-laws. Thus, 
if there is an argument, they will usually intercede on the boy’s side if this is 
reasonable in the situation. While living together, the boy tends his father-in- 
law’s stock and receives some in return; in the old days, he used also to herd 
the horses and bring his mother-in-law meat and hides, while she made him 
especially nice clothes. After two or three years, the husband often had ac- 
cumulated enough property, either as gifts from his in-laws or through his own 
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efforts at raiding and such, to move away and set up for himself. In this case 
his wife’s mother, if she were widowed, often came along to live with them; 
sometimes both the wife’s parents lived in a tipi nearby. 

Relations with parents-in-law are very incompletely defined in the many 
other less formal marriage set-ups, and it is not profitable to attempt to gen- 
eralize upon them, except perhaps to say that a modified form of the above was 
usually the desideratum. There is no feeling that the parents of the two spouses 
should be especially friendly to each other or the reverse; this also depends 
primarily on the circumstances. As noted above, the terminology does not 
recognize any relationship between them. 

Grandparents. A parent-in-law is a very short way from being a grandpar- 
ent, and many of the factors operative in one relationship affect the other. 
Thus the comparatively frequent matrilocal residence is reflected in the fact 
that it is the maternal grandparents who are considered the closest; we have 
seen above that a person wishing to be respectful to a stranger always ad- 
dresses him as a maternal grandfather. This term is also applied to treasured 
inanimate objects, and even to parts of the body. It is thus not surprising that 
children are said to learn the words for maternal grandparents before those for 
the paternal ones. 

Often the grandmothers’ most important function is caring for their child- 
ren’s smaller children (see p. 86). Thus TY received a great deal of attention 
and instruction from both her grandmothers, and especially from her mother’s 
mother, until they died, and even felt them to be more of a factor in her life at 
this time than her own mother. When a married daughter moved away after 
a few years of amicable matrilocal residence, her mother sometimes kept one of 
the children of whom she was especially fond to bring up herself; this child 
then usually called her mother. 

Joking with grandparents is usually confined to the maternal ones, and is 
not carried on after the children reach maturity. As mentioned in the preceding 
section, some inappropriate relationship is pretended, and jokes are made in 
terms of the behavior expected of such a relationship. The children may call 
them by parent-in-law terms; the girls are then berated about being seen with 
various boys, usually ones they particularly dislike, the boys are told to do odd 
jobs for their “in-laws,” and so on. Or they may reciprocally use various 
combinations of sibling and sibling-in-law terms, leading to Adipia jokes, 
though apparently without the physical aspects. The grandchildren may even 
put the grandparents into the children’s generation, with appropriate com- 
ments, or reverse such affectionate terms as “‘my dear little ones” which the 
grandparents usually apply to them. A widowed grandmother may also be 
teased about various older men in the community, though usually not if she 
actually has a particular liking for any of them. 

Relations with great-grandparents are slight, since, when this relationship 
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does exist, senility or infancy almost always makes one or both participants 
comparatively ineffective. 

The same factors which affect one’s attitude toward more distant parents 
are also operative in the case of grandparents, with the effect of comparative 
age more strongly operative. 

“Friends.”’ While there is considerable variation in how clearly it is recog- 
nized and expressed by different individuals, there is no doubt that the Co- 
manche share with other Plains tribes the custom of an institutionalized friend- 
ship between men of the same age. This usually had its origin in warfare, when 
one man or boy would save another’s life by a deed of conspicuous bravery; 
or perhaps they would just go out together several times, and this friendship 
would grow to the point where it was openly recognized. Such friends became 
constant companions, sharing everything with each other, including their 
women friends; thus it is still customary for friends to refer to their respective 
partners as “our wife” or ‘‘our sweetheart,” and other people use the dual form 
of the possessive in referring to a man’s friend’s wife as “your wife.”” A man 
uses terms for his friend’s family which would equate the friend with a brother 
and this relationship was not infrequently realized in the old days through 
adoption, However, this rather romantic picture is somewhat spoiled by a 
revelation which profoundly shocked one of our rather idealistic interpreters, 
to the effect that this supposedly lifelong bond not infrequently became some- 
what weakened, and a new “‘friend”’ came to fill the place of the old.” 

Although warfare has become a thing of the past for the Indians (except for 
the battlefields of Europe and the Pacific), a few of the more romantic or lone- 
some individuals have attempted to continue this custom, but it has generally 
lapsed. One of our informants, (I), who came to his maturity shortly after the 
Comanche were rounded up at Fort Sill, embraced it quite vigorously, in- 
cluding the nimi?dra? relationship, but discovered after a time that his “friend” 
believed only in one-way sharing, and was forced to give it up. 

Outside of this formalized situation, the use of the term /dic, “friend,” is 
not at all clear. Two major focal relationships are covered by it: the institu- 
tionalized friend, and one’s brothers (though usually not one’s own brothers). 
Both of these are spread out, often with very attentuated behavorial associa- 
tions, to include a great number of people—in fact, virtually all males of one’s 
own age or generation. These two groups of people merge and are, in fact, 
never really separate, for even in the friendship discussed above, they are com- 
bined insofar as possible. Yet in many cases a person is recognized as one or the 
other; individuals differ in this regard. T, for instance, referred to a man as 


18 A derived, but very distinct, practice was for a man of low prestige to enter into a hdic 
relationship with a successful warrior. The subordinate partner acted essentially as a body-servant 
for his dominant “friend,” especially on war-parties or while hunting, and in turn basked in the 
reflected glory and protection of a strong man. Linton, personal communication. 
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hdic only if he wished to emphasize that for one reason or another he did not 
consider him a relative at all, and TY used /#’*i? in much the same way. All 
informants agreed that sibling terms provided a much closer and warmer way 
of expressing the relationship, but used the friend designation in casual con- 
versation as being more informal. No attempt is made to distinguish which 
variety of “friend” the individual is; this is assumed to be known to anyone 
who might be present. It is possible that some of the confusion in this regard is 
a product of contact with white people, many of whom have /dic as practically 
the only Comanche word in their vocabularies, and use it as a greeting without 
discrimination; but this does not seem to be the most important factor, for 
there is every indication that this lack of clear definition of the application of 
the term is aboriginal. However, the use of hdic as an equivalent of “‘sweet- 
heart” does seem to have been a translation of the American “girl friend,” 
“boy friend.” 

This lack of clarity makes it practically impossible to formulate any even 
approximate behavior pattern associated with this term if, indeed, any exists; 
such opinions as were offered in answer to general questions were obviously 
references to one or both of the focal relationships, in spite of the fact that the 
term is seldom applied to own brothers, and the formal friendship, when it did 
exist, was far from including all the individuals who were regularly called 
héic. An analogous situation is apparent in our own culture where “friendship,” 
is conceived of as a warm and unselfish relationship, expressive of all our more 
worthwhile values, and yet one considers hundreds of people “friends” 
toward whom one is willing to display little more of this ideal behavior than 
a cheery “hello.” 

The feminine counterpart of hdic, ti’*i?, operates in about the same way, 
and its usage is often no clearer. Whether the institutionalized friendship ever 
existed here, and if so, what its basis was, is not apparent. Inasmuch as the 
affairs of women between themselves were generally considered to be pretty 
trivial by the dominant warriors of days gone by, it is almost certain that no 
friendship among them could have achieved the public recognition which the 
hdic relationship did. It is not clear whether women recognized the especially 
close friendships which obviously existed among them as being a comparable 
phenomenon, though they presumably did. 

Discussion. It is obvious from the foregoing brief discussion of behavior 
that there is a definite and distinctive pattern associated with each relation- 
ship situation, and that each relative has a number of more or less clear-cut 
functions toward the individual. While these patterns are unquestionably 
identified to some extent by the use of kinship terms, it cannot be said on the 
basis of this alone that the terms are themselves the primary factors in deter- 
mining behavior; a close group of relatives might well function in much the 
same way even if their relationships were not terminologically conceptualized. 

But the real test can be applied when the terms are used outside of the 
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fairly immediate family to identify more distant relatives, or in unusual situa- 
tions. Such data as have been presented with each discussion of relationship 
above are not entirely conclusive. The gradual diminution of behavioral associ- 
ation with terms applied to progressively more distant relatives is far from 
denying to these terms any behavioral content, for it would hardly be expected 
that all people called, for example, “brother,” would be treated equa'ly inti- 
mately; but it is important to note that these patterns become increasingly 
optional and that they are followed only if it is agreeable or convenient to do 
so. Among other things, without going directly counter to an established usage, 
two individuals who do not wish to follow its consequences may often find 
another suitable relationship to recognize, or even invent one. 

Stronger evidence, perhaps, for the association of behavior with the mere 
words which identify relationships can be found in the various manipulations 
of terms and in the complications involved in changes of relationship described 
in the preceding section on application of the terminology.“ The situations in 
these cases arise solely on account of such associations, which are sometimes 
very specific, and at others very general. Although we must here recognize that 
only a very small or diffuse segment of behavior is involved, and that the pat- 
terns are far from playing the dominant role in an individual’s life which those 
of closer relationship do, nevertheless it is clearly the kinship term alone which 
evokes and signalizes the complicating attitudes and relationships. 

An interesting reversal occurred in T’s life. His father lived a very long 
time and had many wives and children. When he was quite old his last wife had, 
as her only child, my informant (whose legitimacy I could naturally never 
question). As a result, his half-siblings were far older than he; and the early 
death of his mother left him dependent upon them for such family life as he 
had. While he was still very young, his older brothers all died from sickness or 
in battle, and one of his closest male relatives, who took him into his family for 
some time, was the son of one of these brothers, and was thus also terminolo- 
gically T’s son. It was stated that this man was old enough to be his father; 
whether or not this rather remarkable fact was true, he was old enough to act 
in loco parentis to my informant, and did. Insistent questioning did not reveal 
any behavior which could have been associated with T’s terminological posi- 
tion as father. A similar reversal, which involved the son of one of his sisters, 
was made simpler by the use of a reciprocal ‘“‘uncle’”’ term; I was not able to 
discover whether he even considered this an inversion at all. These cases clearly 
show that where a conflict arises between the behavior normally associated 
with a term and the behavior expected within the family group, the latter is 
completely dominant. 

In sum, then, we see that there is a certain, often minimal, amount of 


M4 Hoebel (1940), p. 57, provides a similar example in which a man disrupts another’s levirate 
claims by reminding the claimant that he is his son-in-law through a classificatory brother, and 
hence should be careful lest he lose his wives. 
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behavior and of course affect which is associated with the calling of any indi- 
vidual by a relationship term, and which arises directly from the use of the 
term, even where the behavior pattern has no functional validation. In some 
very unusual cases this association may be completely eliminated by some 
conflicting factor, but more frequently the conflict is resolved by the substitu- 
tion of some other term whose behavioral concomitants are more suitable. The 
opportunity for such manipulation of the terminology is dependent to some 
degree upon how distantly related in the classificatory category the individual 
in question is from the person who stands in the focal relationship to the speak- 
er. To be effective, these substituted terms must be used reciprocally and 
consistently by all parties involved. The use of kinship terms for the Comanche 
is never a one-way affair; the relationship which the application of a term 
signalizes always demands that the person addressed reciprocate with the 
appropriate complementary term, and generally also with the behavior thus 
implied. Otherwise the initial usage is meaningless. 
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H. SCUDDER MEKEEL, 1902-1947 
By GORDON MACGREGOR 


Haviland Scudder Mekeel died suddenly on July 23, 1947, from a heart 
attack suffered while traveling from New York City to Lake Placid to visit 
his young son. His death has taken from the ranks of younger anthropologists 
a leader in the integration of cultural anthropology and psychoanalysis, a 
teacher highly stimulating and deeply human, and a mind of great pioneering 
capacity. It has also taken from this country a man devoted to the causes of 
understanding the social and psychological problems of minority groups and 
of furthering their rights to participate 
fully in a democratic nation. His col- 
leagues and students have lost a warm 
and thoughtful friend, ever interested 
in their scholastic and personal prob- 
lems and ever ready to give fully of him- 
self, of his time and his resources. 

Mekeel was primarily interested in 
effecting social action and social better- 
ment through research and wisdom 
drawn from science. His efforts were 
more devoted to the study of current 
social problems, and the communication 
of his ideas in meetings, the classroom, 
and particularly in personal confer- 
ences, than to writing books. His re- 
search was devoted togetting at the root 
of social problems. His increasing in- 
terest in psychoanalysis and his more 
recent studies in child development 
stemmed from this search into funda- 
mentals. 

Experiences in the several universities which he attended, particularly in 
Harvard and Chicago, directed him into a professional interest in psycho- 
analysis and into anthropology. He attended the California Institute of Tech- 
nology for a year and then went to Princeton from 1921 to 1924. In 1925 he 
married Velma Lucille Brown of Boston and spent the following year abroad 
at the University of Strasbourg. His driving and many-faceted intellectual 
interests, and encouragement from his wife to complete an American uni- 
versity training, brought him to take his B.A. at Harvard. His determination 
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finally overcame the resistance of Harvard authorities to let him enter, be- 
cause of his past scholastic record. Although he was handicapped by proba- 
tional entrance in the freshman year, he graduated in 1928, two years later, 
with a straight “A” record. 

In the Department of Anthropology he discovered a field that attracted 
him. He took graduate work in this subject at the University of Chicago, 
receiving his M.A. in 1929. There he met Dr. Edward Sapir who had a great 
influence on his future professional work. In 1929 Mekeel received a fellowship 
of the Laboratory of Anthropology and joined the first ethnological field- 
training party, under Dr. Alfred Kroeber. Mekeel was a contributor to Wala- 
pai Ethnography, 1935, edited by Dr. Kroeber, which reported the studies 
of the field trip. 

Dr. Kroeber predicted at this time that Mekeel would probably pursue 
fields “‘on the fringes of anthropology,” which was borne out in his subse- 
quent work. In the fall of 1929 Mekeel followed Dr. Sapir to Yale to finish his 
work for his doctorate. The late Dr. Clark Wissler, then teaching at the 
Institute of Human Relations, interested Mekeel in the subject of American 
Indian culture under the influence of white civilization. Three field trips 
followed among the Sioux of this country and Canada. The report of this work 
in his doctorate thesis, ““A Modern Indian Community in the Light of the 
Past,” 1932, was one of the first intensive acculturation studies among the 
American Indians. It has been a basic reference for students in this field for the 
last fifteen years. 

The field work among the Sioux and studies under Dr. Sapir made Mekeel 
extremely aware of the problems of personality in cultural disintegration. He 
was anxious to pursue an investigation of these problems among the American 
Indians. In preparation for further work in culture and personality he took 
training analysis in Boston, sponsored by the Social Science Research Council. 
While a Fellow in Psychology at Harvard, 1933-1935, he participated in Dr. 
Harry Murray’s experimental studies in personality. He was a contributor to 
Murray’s Explorations in Personality, 1938. 

About this time, Commissioner John Collier of the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs was casting about for anthropologists to assist his new administration. 
Mekeel was called to Washington. His report and interpretation of the effect of 
Government programs upon the Sioux greatly impressed the Washington 
staff. Mekeel was appointed Field Representative of the Commissioner and 
Director of the Applied Anthropology Unit in 1935. He served also for a short 
period as Director of a Soil Conservation Service unit, surveying the natural 
resources and human dependency in several Indian reservations. 

Mekeel’s major contribution to Indian Service administration was his wide 
contacts with staff and field personnel, advising on immediate problems and 
pointing out cultural difficulties and Indian attitudes. It was a lack of appreci- 
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ation of these that frequently lay at the bottom of administration frustrations. 
He did not undertake many intensive field studies for the Indian Service, but 
he introduced many ideas and stimulated consideration of concepts from the 
field of anthropology that have now become part of the general thinking in 
Indian Service work. 

Mekeel left the Indian Service in 1937 to become Director of the Labora- 
tory of Anthropology at Santa Fe, New Mexico. His efforts there were directed 
to making the Laboratory a more lively center of attraction through con- 
stantly changing exhibits, accompanied by highly informative pamphlets and 
texts. The Laboratory became a community center of lectures, discussions and 
motion pictures related to the study of man, both ancient and contemporary. 
It was Mekeel’s hope to make the Laboratory the headquarters and clearing 
house of Western and Central American anthropological research. He also 
hoped the Laboratory could sometime sponsor research directed toward un- 
derstanding and improvement of the Indian and Spanish-American people of 
the Southwest. 

Before he had gone very far with his program for the Laboratory, he was 
offered an associate professorship in the Department of Anthropology and 
Sociology at the University of Wisconsin. He accepted in 1940, believing that 
in an academic situation he could develop best his interests and contributions 
to science in the field of understanding human nature through an appreciation 
of culture and personality. 

His place as teacher and friend among the students at Wisconsin was well 
reflected by the large memorial meeting that was immediately organized after 
his death by those that were on the campus during the summer. Mekeel’s 
interest in his fellow men, his keen insights into human problems, and his in- 
tense desire to give to his students all that his chosen fields and his own experi- 
ences could teach, won for him widespread popularity and a host of students 
who felt him a close personal friend. 

Mekeel brought into his teaching of anthropology the interest in personal- 
ity which he could supply so ably from his own training. This expanded on the 
original work of Dr. Sapir and continued a development begun by Dr. Ralph 
Linton whom Mekeel had succeeded at Wisconsin. 

The breadth of his interests and his intellectual and emotional concern 
for the underprivileged led him to request a year’s leave of absence from 
the University in 1943-1944 to work on the psychological problems of the 
Negro as consultant for the Julius Rosenwald Foundation. He returned to 
Wisconsin for the academic years of 1945-1946 and 1946-1947. In the summers 
of 1946 to 1947 he had gone to New York to continue research and lecturing in 
child development. Work had just commenced at the New York Academy of 
Medicine, and plans were under way for a series of lectures at the Cornell 
Medical School when his death occurred. 
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Mekeel left an article, “Culture and Communication,” to be published by 
the Journal of the New York Academy of Medicine, and a completed manu- 
script, “Americans and Their Prejudices.” He had been working for some years 
on a general text on anthropology. The list of his writings and book reviews, 
kindly prepared by one of his students, Norman Zaichick, reveals a diversity 
of interest. His interest in the condition of the American Indian continued 
after he left the Indian Service. An important essay, ‘“‘The Economy of a 
Modern Teton Dakota Community,” drew together his major observations 
on the acculturation of the Pine Ridge Sioux. He began writing articles on race 
prejudice later while working with the Rosenwald Foundation. His report is 
made in ‘Americans and Their Prejudices.” He was a contributor to Marriage 
and Family, 1942, and Education and the Cultural Process, 1943. 

Mekeel’s personal contacts had far-reaching influence upon the thinking 
and writing of leaders in the field of psychology and psychoanalysis. This fact 
has been repeatedly acknowledged in the writings of analysts such as Franz 
Alexander, Erik Erikson, Karen Horney and Abram Kardiner. His work 
with these scholars was motivated by his interests in others. He saw early 
the value of the interlacing of the arbitrary disciplines of psychology and 
anthropology and the broader insights that knowledge of anthropological 
concepts gave to other sciences of human relations. 

At the age of forty-five his life was cut off before the major contribution of 
writing that was sure to materialize could be produced. His contribution to the 
fields of anthropology and psychology, and work of human welfare, though 
great, had yet to flower into all that he was capable of and eager to give to the 
world, 

Friends, students, colleagues will miss his brilliantly provocative and criti- 
cal mind, and his friendJy warmth and helpfulness. But none will miss him, 
or ever know the very human and stimulating person he was, as deeply or as 
much as will Mrs. Mekeel and their three children Joyce Haviland, Judith 
Abbott, and Peter Schureman, who knew him as husband and father, and 
whose interests were always foremost and deepest with him. 

Mekeel was a member of the American Anthropological Association, the 
American Sociological Society, the Association of Museums, the American 
Folklore Society, the Institute of Pacific Relations; and a Fellow of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. He was also a member 
of Sigma Xi and Alpha Kappa Delta. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AMERICA 


La métallurgie en Amérique pré-colombienne. P. Rivet et H. ARsANDAux. (Université 
de Paris, Travaux et Memoires de |’Institut d’Ethnologie, xxxix, 254 pp., 8 figs. 
500 fr. 1946.) 


This book, the authors state, is based on metal objects in the Musée de l’Homme— 
chiefly from Peru, Bolivia, Argentina, Ecuador and Mexico—and on the Oliverio 
Girondo collection—rich in Colombian material. The new material and analyses, how- 
ever, combined with previously published data, present a scholarly study of everything 
ascertained about New World metals and aboriginal techniques. It is packed with facts 
and is not easy reading, but its usefulness is enhanced by five subject indices which fill 
thirty-six pages. The work falls into two divisions, one dealing with metals and alloys, 
the other with manufacturing techniques. To summarize such a compactly written 
book is no easy task. 

Copper was the most extensively used metal in the New World. In North America 
native copper was worked only by cold hammering in most of the continent and casting 
was unknown with the exception of the Southwest. Cast copper predominates from 
Mexico southward. Copper alloyed with tin to form bronze seemingly originated in the 
southern Peruvian Sierra or Bolivia where respectively 85 and 76 percent of the cuprous 
objects examined contained tin. From this center bronze spread to Central Chile and 
the south half of Ecuador, largely under Inca impulse. Bronze also occurs in Mexico 
where 32 percent of 153 specimens had tin. 

Gold objects are found occasionally in the southeastern United States and from 
central Mexico to central Chile but this metal is rare in certain areas. Most gold ores 
have silver as an impurity which may run over 25 percent. The average in Mexico is 
5.2 percent. 

Gold-copper alloys, usually known as “tumbaga,” are fully discussed as well as the 
words guanin and karacolt, the Arawak and Carib terms for this alloy. The conclusion 
is reached that tumbaga was introduced into the Colombian highlands from the east 
by Carib tribes and thence spread both north and south. A table is given of modern 
alloys of various carats which, although made under exact control, correspond sur- 
prisingly closely to empirical aboriginal metals. ““Mis en couleur,” the process for obtain- 
ing a gold surface on tumbaga by removing the surface copper, was not used in the 
Peruvian Sierra, Bolivia, Chile or Argentina. 

A few silver objects have been found in Mexico and the United States but this 
metal was in common use only in Peru, although it occurs in adjacent territory. 

Copper-silver alloys come mostly from the Peruvian coast near Lima. In lesser 
quantity they occur further north on the coast, in the Sierra and in southern Ecuador. 
Most objects of this alloy were hammered to shape. It is pointed out that annealing 
during this operation would cause oxidation of the surface copper, resulting in mis en 
couleur. 

Gold-silver and gold-copper-silver alloys occur in Peru and southern Ecuador. 
When silver is present in quantities of over 20 percent, it is considered an alloy. 
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Of the rarer metals, lead was used in Peru, Chile and Mexico. Over 50 percent of 
Mexican bells analyzed contained lead as an alloy. Platinum was known only on the 
Colombia-Ecuador frontier. Iron (hematite) was shaped by cold hammering in North 
America. Isolated examples are recorded from Cuba, Mexico, and Peru. Brass (copper 
plus zinc) is in all cases of post-Conquest date. 

The manufacturing techniques discussed include smelting, casting, plating, solder- 
ing, hardening by cold hammering, wire, metal overlays, gilding on wood, rivetting, 
sewing, stamping, and cut-out designs. 

In the conclusion there is a map showing the distribution of metallurgy in aboriginal 
America, which is divided into six areas. These are: (1) North America, (2) Mexico, 
(3) southern Florida, the Antilles, Venezuela, the Guianas, and Brazil to the Amazon, 
(4) Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, and northern Ecuador, (5) southern Ecuador and 
the Peruvian coast, and (6) the Peruvian highlands, Bolivia, Argentina, and Chile. 

Belief is expressed that the entire knowledge of metals in Mexico was acquired in 
comparatively late times from the coast of Peru and that, from the point of view of 
metal technique, the two regions should be classed as one. This possibility is demon- 
strated by lists and a table. 

In regard to origins, the earliest goldwork is stated to be in the styles of Nasca and 
Chavin. The oldest copper is associated with Tuncahuan, Mochica (Early Chimu) and 
Tiahuanaco. Tumbaga and the Colombian gold techniques were known by the be- 
ginning of the Christian era but spread in later times. Silver is rare except on the Peru- 
vian coast and the oldest known specimens are from Paracas. Bronze was invented on 
the Peru-Bolivia plateau. 

This book is unquestionably a sound and valuable one, the most comprehensive 
picture of New World metallurgy which has yet appeared in print, but there are certain 
criticisms which can be made. It is to be regretted that, although discussing many 
specimens which have not been previously published, there are no illustrations of them. 
This lack perhaps can be remedied in a second volume, as was done with Dr. Rivet’s 
Ethnographie ancienne de l’ Equateur. 

In regard to the tables of analyses, we believe that some of them should be sub- 
divided on the basis of time and space. For instance, Chibcha and Quimbaya artifacts 
are grouped together, although they come from different regions and may not corre- 
spond in period. Also in Panama the cultures of Coclé and Chiriqui (probably including 
trade pieces from Veraguas) are grouped together although the ores and workmanship 
may be distinguished. Peruvian specimens are classified into mountain and coastal 
groups which might to advantage have been divided by area and period. As pointed 
out recently by Prof. A. L. Kroeber, some sixty cultural phases are now recognized in 
Peru. 

In spite of these criticisms, the book demonstrates that a study of pre-Colombian 
metallurgy leads to important and at times decisive conclusions on the complex prob- 
lems of New World cultural growth. 

S. K. LorHrop 
PEABODY MusEUM 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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NORTH AMERICA 


Children of the People. The Navaho Individual and His Development. Dorotuea C, 
LEIGHTON and CLypE KLuckHoun. (350 pp., 16 pls., $4.50. Harvard University 
Press, 1947.) 


Third of the series written under the auspices of the Indian Education Research 
Project, this volume, along with its companion piece, The Navaho,* is a sincere effort 
to further our understanding of the interrelationship between culture and personality. 
The book is divided into two parts. Each part reflects the interest and experience of the 
author largely responsible for that section. According to the authors, “The Introduc- 
tion, Chapters 5 to 9, and Conclusions were prepared almost entirely by Dr. Leighton. 
Dr. Kluckhohn contributed only some of the description of the three communities and 
editorial and critical suggestions. Chapters 1 to 4 were drafted by Dr. Kluckhohn. ... 
However, these chapters are not to be considered more than a highly preliminary com- 
munication regarding Dr. Kluckhohn’s intensive study of the socialization of Navaho 
children.” The first three chapters describe the cultural situations of the average 
Navaho from birth to death, which form a basis for the development of his personality. 
Chapter 4 is a summary and analysis of Navaho psychology, based on the previous 
material. Kluckhohn does not pretend to have presented a complete picture of Navaho 
personality, but only to have noted some of the more outstanding character traits, and 
their relation to certain Navaho culture patterns, especially those child-training tech- 
niques which impinge upon the child in its early years of development. There is no 
attempt to be dogmatic, but rather to suggest relationships between such early child- 
hood experiences as the cradle-board, authority patterns, etc., and various character 
traits manifested by adults in the society. As a preliminary communication these 
chapters are very good. The life situations selected as significant for the development 
of character are pertinent and valid, while the concluding analysis is acute and sensi- 
tive. There is, perhaps, too great an emphasis on ideal and theoretical patterns which 
tends to give a too abstract and stereotyped view of Navaho life and character. Anthro- 
pologists and psychologists will look forward to the more comprehensive volume 
Kluckhohn is contemplating. 

The second part of the book is largely the work of Dr. Leighton, who was assisted 
by a staff of numerous field workers. It deals with a series of tests given to 211 children 
(108 boys, 103 girls), in three widely separated areas: Shiprock, 99 children; Ramah, 
49 children; and Navaho Mountain, 63 children. Some interesting but, on the whole. 
not very significant differences were found among the three groups of children, differ- 
ences attributed largely to the degree of white contact and acculturation. The tests con- 
sisted of two intelligence tests, the Arthur Point Performance Scale and the Good- 
enough Draw-A-Man Test; a series of tests to sample children’s attitudes, sentiments 
and emotions, including Stewart’s Response Test and Bavelas’ Moral Ideology Test; 
and three projective tests—‘“‘Free Drawings,” a modification of Murray’s Thematic Ap- 
perception Test, and the Rorschach. Family interviews were also held. One hundred 
fifty-one children were given physical examinations. On the whole the results are not 
very startling and not too revealing. In spite of the authors’ statements, one may ques- 


* Kluckhohn and Leighton, The Navaho, Harvard University Press, 1946. 
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tion whether the results based on the tests correspond as closely to the psychological 
analysis in Part 1 as they profess. Whether this is due to the great difficulties under 
which the investigators worked, the inadequacies of the tests, inadequate interpreta- 
tions, or to the processes of acculturation the present generation of Navaho is under- 
going, is not clear. With regard to the difficulties of interpreting responses from an alien 
culture, one example may be cited. The authors, comparing Navaho and white, empha- 
size the lack of ambition and achievement as expressed by Navaho children. Responses 
to “The Best Thing That Could Happen” were as follows: 


NAVAHO WHITE 

Shiprock Navaho Mt. 
Having or obtaining property 44% 52% 23% 
Ambition and achievement 9% 7% 26% 


But it may very well be that “having and obtaining property” among the Navaho is a 
sign of achievement and an indication of ambition. A similar criticism may be made 
against the interpretations of guilt-and-shame responses. The projective tests seem to 
have yielded the best results. This is particularly apparent in the chapter of case 
histories. A conclusion discusses the relation between culture and personality, specu- 
lates on the origin of Navaho culture and character traits, and indicates the need to 
take personality traits into consideration in any future planning for the Navaho. Two 
appendices are added. One presents samples of test responses of various children; the 
other is a full analysis of the tests of one child. 

A number of very splendid photographs greatly enhance the pleasure of the volume. 


WaLTER Dyk 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
BRrOoKLyn, N. Y. 


Tree Ring Studies in North Dakota. GEorcE F. Wi1t. (North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, Agricultural Experimental Station Bulletin 338, 24 pages, 6 figures, 1 map. 
Fargo, North Dakota, April, 1946.) 


This study is an application of tree-ring methods to the dating of prehistoric Indian 
sites in the state of North Dakota. It is divided into two sections: Part I: Tree Ring 
Records in Dating and Weather in the Northern Plains, and Part II: Tree Rings and 
Precipitation Records. Mr. Will presents absolute dates for several well-known archaeo- 
logical sites: Fort Lincoln or Slant Village, Sperry, Larson, Ward, Huff, and several 
other lesser-known sites. Following the dating of archaeological sites, Will has pre- 
sented a discussion of wet and dry periods as deduced from the tree-ring record. 

Part I of this paper is concerned primarily with a discussion of the master oak, the 
method of crossdating specimens, and the dating of the archaeological remains. In an 
effort to construct a master chart for the dating, several species of wood were con- 
sidered as possibilities. After surveying available materials, it was concluded that oak 
or cedar offered the best possibilities for obtaining a record long enough for prehistoric 
dating. Moreover, the archaeological materials were primarily oak and cedar, so it was 
desirable to use these species if possible. After some search two large oak specimens 
were located about six miles northwest of Bismark, North Dakota. One of these speci- 
mens “presented a perfect picture of regular growth and gave the foundation for a 
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definite tree-ring chart.” This oak became the key specimen and was used for the 
dating of all archaeological specimens. The master oak (Burr oak) contained 373 growth 
rings and had been growing when cut in 1940. Mr. Will compared the outside 110 years 
with three other oak specimens and a plotting of the weather-bureau rainfall record, 
and found a “total of slightly more than 80 years of reasonable agreement among the 
six charts used.” 

For reading the ring record, the ring widths were marked off upon a piece of paper. 
Because of the difficulty in marking small rings and in the handling of the large blocks 
of wood, and the fact that “the number of rings present never seemed to agree in the dif- 
ferent transcriptions,” it was found more convenient to take the readings from a some- 
what enlarged photostat copy of the actual specimen. This procedure was more satis- 
factory, and it was found that transcriptions repeatedly made were practically in 
agreement even though a considerable number were made. Slight variations arising 
from a difference in judgment could be eliminated by co-ordinating a series of transcrip- 
tions. In this final record the rings were still too closely spaced for easy reading, and 
so a plot of the record was made on graph paper. “From a mid-line in the center of the 
strip, lines are drawn, one to each square of the paper, perpendicular to the mid-line, 
above the line for dry years, below the line for wet years, with a dot to represent an 
average year.” This final plot, then, formed the basic chart for the dating of the 
archaeological materials. 

Armed with this key sequence, it was next necessary to make similar charts of the 
archaeological materials and to compare the two series to determine where they 
matched. Will tested this master record with a chart based upon rainfall data for the 
years from 1886 to 1941. He found that the two charts “correspond in nearly seventy- 
five percent of the years and the alternating periods of moisture and drought agreed 
almost perfectly.” 

In dating the archaeological materials, Will started with the most recent sites and 
linked them with the master specimen. By using older and older sites, then, he was 
able to extend the ring record back into the past with the aid of this archaeological 
material. In this way, the tree-ring calendar was completed back to the year 1406, a 
total sequence of 536 years. 

The first site dated is Fort Lincoln or Slant Village which was known historically to 
have been abandoned around 1760. Four oak and eight cedar specimens came from this 
site. The oak and cedar “co-ordinated satisfactorily” and dates were assigned to all 
twelve samples. The cutting dates are as follows: 1652, 1657, 1664, 1666, 1670, 1686, 
1691, 1695, 1701, 1705, 1735 and 1738. The average of the dates is 1684. 

On the basis of archaeological evidence presented elsewhere,' the relative ages of the 
other sites were known. Using this as a guide, the Sperry site, which was thought to be 
somewhat older than Fort Lincoln, was then dated. Six timbers from this site were 
assigned annual-ring dates ranging from 1626 to 1675, the average being 1644. 

The Larson site was dated by the use of six timbers. The dates range from 1613 to 
1641 with an average of 1626. 


1 Will, George F., and Thad. C. Hecker, “The Upper Missouri River Valley Aboriginal Cul- 
turein North Dakota,” North Dakota Historical Quarterly, Vol. XI, Nos. 1 and 2, January-April, 
1944, Bismark, North Dakota. 
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There were six specimens from the Ward site, including both oak and cedar, which 
dated from 1527 to 1563 with an average of 1547. 

The Huff site is represented by eleven specimens whose dates range from 1485 to 
1543 with an average date of 1517. 

In addition to these five major sites, dates are presented for several minor ones 
within the same general locality. On the whole, all dates agreed rather closely with the 
estimated dates assigned to these sites in the previous publication.” 

Part II of this paper is concerned primarily with tree-rings and precipitation rec- 
ords. From the tree-ring record, ranging from 1406 to 1940, alternating periods of dry 
and wet years are presented in a chronological order in the manner of a master chart. 
For example, the years from 1654 to 1663 are listed as dry years, and the years from 
1663 to 1702 are listed as wet years. 

This is followed by a discussion of these wet and dry periods with an attempt made 
to discover recurrent cycles or general information which might be of value in future 
weather predictions. A few remarks suggesting the need for a method of irrigation to 
supplement the water supply during the dry periods conclude the article. 

This report represents an interest in the application of dendrochronological methods 
to the dating of archaeological horizons in the northern Plains area. It is unfortunate, 
however, that more data were not presented and that more comparative work was not 
completed before presenting this material to the public. As the tree-ring dating is pre- 
sented in this publication, it cannot be accepted as valid until the results are tested and 
confirmed by additional investigations. 

There are numerous objections which must be overcome before accepting these 
dates as accurate and reliable. With so many opportunities for error in the dating, it 
would be fortunate, indeed, if any of the suggested dates proved to be correct. 

In the first place, it is folly to place so much faith in a single key specimen which 
has not been checked ring by ring with several other specimens covering the same 
span of years. In short, a single example cannot constitute a master chart, for it is 
imperative that the validity of the master chart be thoroughly checked before further 
work is done. Will checked the outside rings with annual rainfall and with three other 
mentioned specimens, but the single key specimen supplied the ring sequence with 
which all other specimens were dated. Without comparative material for at least the 
major portion of the series there is no way of knowing if rings are missing or if the 
record is erratic or otherwise abnormal. The ring patterns present on this specimen 
must be confirmed by finding them on other specimens of known cutting date. 

Difficulties in obtaining additional examples of such extreme age are undoubtedly 
partly responsible for the heavy reliance upon a single specimen. It is difficult and 
sometimes seemingly impossible to locate very old trees with ring records long enough 
to be used for archaeological dating, and this factor alone has been largely responsible 
for the slow development of tree-ring analysis in the Mississippi basin. This deficiency, 
however, does not eliminate the need for such materials; it merely makes the task of 
dating a much more difficult one. 

Although Will was familiar with the Douglass method of cross-dating tree-ring 
specimens, he did not use it. Will devised another method in which groups of rings, 


2 Will and Hecker, 1944. 
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considered as representing wet or dry periods, were plotted on graph paper. This in 
turn was not based upon observation of the actual wood specimen, but rather upon a 
drawing which represented the ring widths. Obviously, this procedure is quite subjec- 
tive in that drawings of the ring widths were based upon personal judgment and admit- 
tedly contained some variation; also plots based upon this transcription necessitate a 
judgment as to groups of years which were “average,” “wet,” or “dry.” The dividing 
line between a group of rings which is to be considered as average and one which is 
either wet or dry can be quite arbitrary. By using groups of rings in this way, single 
narrow rings which may be diagnostic are obscured by inclusion within a larger group. 

The final chart based upon this method resulted in groups of rings, each above or 
below a mid-line on the graph, which represent these wet and dry periods. Some of these 
wet or dry periods contain a large number of rings, a factor which would make cross- 
dating of two plots arranged in this manner quite easy. In fact, a short ring-sequence 
might fit into the key plot at several possible places. It is regrettable that Will did not 
present pictures of his charts along with their suggested dating. 

No mention of the number of rings present on the archaeological specimens has 
been made. It is desirable to know how many rings have been compared in assigning a 
crossdate. If a ring sequence is especially short, it could possibly be dated equally well 
at several points. 

It is not stated whether or not the final dates were checked by a comparison on the 
actual wood; if they were determined only by compared graphs, error could easily occur. 

Will has assumed that the narrow ring widths represent a less-than-average amount 
of rainfall. Although this correlation has been established for the Southwest, such an 
assumption must be tested before it can be applied to less arid regions. It is known 
that rainfall plays an important role in most localities, but there are also other factors 
which can sufficiently affect the tree’s growth to produce a very narrow ring. Will made 
a comparison of tree growth with annual rainfall records for the last fifty-four years, 
but his method of correlation leaves much to be desired before it can be considered as 
proof of growth-rainfall relationship. 

Little trouble was encountered with difficult rings; double or false rings were per- 
haps unnoticed. Will states that “in this northern region that difficulty [of double 
rings] seems to be very slight, as the season is generally too short to allow the double 
ring formation.” Cedar is notorious for containing double rings and other eccentricities 
which make it especially difficult to work with. Therefore, since several cedar specimens 
were used, it seems unlikely that double rings were not encountered. Examination of 
some cedar specimens from the Fort Lincoln village site* indicated that the North 
Dakota specimens are rather typical in this respect and that double rings do occur quite 
frequently. 

Throughout this paper, oak, cedar, and perhaps hackberry specimens have been 
crossdated with the oak key-specimen. From what work has been done within the 
Mississippi valley, there is no indication that successful crossdating can be made be- 
tween different species such as oak and cedar.‘ Individual master charts are required 


3 Specimens submitted to the Dendrochronological Laboratory at the University of Chicago 
by Columbia University. 

4 Hawley, Florence, 1941. Tree-Ring Analysis and Dating in the Mississippi Drainage, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Publications in Anthropology, Occasional Papers No, 2, Chicago. 
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for different species, and there is no assurance that any single specimen will crossdate 
accurately with trees of another species. The problem of crossdating between different 
species is far from settled, and considerable research upon the subject is necessary. If 
Will assigns dates to cedar on the basis of an oak master-specimen, then he must 
demonstrate that oak and cedar reflect similar growth patterns in specimens of known 
cutting date. This has not been done. In fact, that oak and cedar do not crossdate is 
suggested by Will himself. In comparing the Stump Lake oak and cedar with the master 
oak he states that “many of the average years in the master chart appeared in the 
Stump Lake oak as wet years and in the cedars as dry years... .” 

Will has assigned dates to all available specimens from each site, a remarkable ac- 
complishment in crossdating. I have found it impossible to crossdate all available 
specimens even though they are from a restricted area and all of known cutting date; 
there are always some examples which do not reflect the general patterns and which 
must be discarded. In working with archaeological materials, an even larger percentage 
of specimens will remain undated for one reason or another. 

The dates suggested for the various sites have not been correlated with the archaeo- 
logical materials. There is no discussion of the house or structure represented by any 
single date; these are essential data if the results are to be of value for archaeological 
reconstructions. There is no advantage in calculating an “average date’’ for a series of 
dated specimens when that date has no archaeological association. It is not clear if 
these dates are supposed to be bark dates or if they represent the last ring found on the 
present specimen. If they are not bark dates, then an unknown number of rings must 
be missing from the outside of the various specimens, which would place the cutting 
date at a somewhat later time. 

I dislike being so critical of Will’s work in the field of dendrochronology, particu- 
larly since it does represent a keen and welcome interest in this technique for a rela- 
tively new area. However, when tree-ring dates are presented for archaeological sites, 
it is absolutely necessary that they be accurate and reliable. If erroneous results are 
generally accepted by archaeologists, such data may not only seriously handicap future 
developments in archaeology, but, once the error is discovered, the disillusionment 
arising from the situation reflects upon the validity of the dendrochronological method 
as a whole. 

Will’s work is certainly a welcome addition to our present knowledge even though 
his results remain highly questionable. From his work it is evident that the interest in 
tree-ring dating and the specimens, both archaeological and modern, are available, so 
tree-ring dating should be successfully applied to the northern Plains. 

RoBert E. BELL 
Mississtpp1 VALLEY DENDROCHRONCLOGY LABORATORY 
DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Comparative Vocabularies and Parallel Texts in Two Yuman Languages of Arizona. 
Leste Sprer. (University of New Mexico Publications in Anthropology, No. 2, 
150 pp., $2.00. The University of New Mexico Press, 1946.) 


In this little volume Leslie Spier attempts to demonstrate the genetic relationship 
of two mutually unintelligible Yuman languages of Western Arizona: Havasupai and 
Maricopa. The vocabularies and texts herein presented are based on the author’s ethno- 
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graphic investigations of the Havasupai in 1918, 1919, and 1921, and the Maricopa in 
1929, 1930, and 1931. 

In an effort to secure a representative sample of all parts of the vocabularies, and 
thus disclose similarities as well as dissimilarities, Spier arranges his data in the follow- 
ing categories: Personal Status; Kinship Terms; Implements; Basketry and Weaving; 
Houses; Dress and Adornment; Games and Playthings; Dances, Rituals and Ritual 
Elements; Souls, Shamans, and Illness; Body Parts; Time Reckoning and Chmatic 
Conditions; Heavenly Bodies; Directions; Colors and Pigments; Numeration; Animals; 
Birds; Reptiles and Fish; Insects; Trees, Plants, and Plant Foods; Land Forms; Forms 
of Water; Miscellaneous. Impressive and functional as this classification appears to 
be, one may nevertheless question whether these categories are exhaustive, i.e., 
whether they cover the whole range of the culture. A reader, though unfamiliar with 
the ethnographies of these cultures, is apt to be dubious of this when he comes upon 
the miscellaneous category designed apparently to absorb an unknown number of 
left-overs. 

Each list of words is introduced by some ethnographic remarks, some of which are 
indeed illuminating, especially those dealing with Personal Status and Kinship Terms. 
It is noteworthy that the largest proportion of cognates does not appear among words 
for parts of the body, as is often the case, but in the list of animals. The numerous 
instances of dissimilarity of these languages, i.e., the non-occurrence of cognates, would 
suggest, among other things, a high rate of acculturation with neighboring cultures, 
among which are the Walapai, Western Apache, Navaho, Hopi, Paiute, and the whites. 
The author, however, is of the opinion that there are few loan words, though he ad- 
mits the possibility of diffusion from the Lower Colorado tribes, whose languages are 
so similar to Maricopa that it would be extremely difficult to detect borrowed terms 
(p. 9). 

Spier’s prefatory statement that his analysis is semantic and does not purport to 
be “phonetic and grammatical” (p. 5) is on the whole true. However, his effort to work 
out the pattern of sound shifts (pp. 9-13) may not be regarded as strictly “semantic” in 
nature. The reader will surely be justified in asking the author to account for the 
following overlapping statements: 
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In other words, how does one explain the fact that a given sound in Havasupai 
undergoes multiple changes in Maricopa and vice versa? Why, to cite but one of the 
above-listed examples, does Havasupai / sometimes become R in Maricopa and at 
other times /y? This apparent erratic behavior cannot be understood unless these 
languages are subjected to linguistic analysis. A sound phonemic and morphemic analy- 
sis would yield consistent, mutually exclusive statements about the phonetic shifts, 
in addition to enabling the investigator to align meaning units with the morpheme 
instead of the word, thus achieving a more accurate rendering into English. 

W. M. GoLpsTEIN 
UNrvERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
LINcoLNn, NEB. 


MIDDLE AMERICA 


Historia tolteca-chichimeca. Liber in lingua nahuatl manuscriptus pictorisque ornatus.... 
(Corpus codicum americanorum medii aevi, Vol. 1. Edited by Ernst Mengin. Pub- 
lished by Einar Munksgaard. Folio, 41 pp., 104 pls. Dan. Kr. 400 bound; Dan Kr. 
370 with paper wrappers. Copenhagen, 1942.) 

Unos annales histéricos de la nacién mexicana. Manuscrit mexicain No. 22.... Man- 
uscrit mexicain No. 22 bis. ... (Corpus codicum americanorum medii aevi, Vol. 2. 
Edited by Ernst Mengin. Published by Einar Munksgaard. Folio, 16 pp., 102 pls. 
Dan. Kr. 400 bound; Dan. Kr. 370 with paper wrappers. Copenhagen, 1945.) 


These two volumes, comprising facsimile editions in photolithography of Nahua 
manuscripts together with introductory prefaces in various languages, initiate the new 
series, “Corpus codicum americanorum medii aevi,’”’ which is to consist of some fifty 
volumes of native texts of Middle America edited by Dr. Ernst Mengin. They are 
published by Mr. Einar Munksgaard, to whose munificence the world is already in- 
debted for his series of facsimile reproductions of manuscripts pertaining to the Norse- 
men and to early Iranian culture. The new series is beautifully reproduced with ex- 
ceptional clarity, and the volumes are bound in half leather. Apart from his primary 
purpose of making these texts available to the diminishing band of scholars in this 
world of technicians and scientists, Mr. Munksgaard may well be serving future gener- 
ations by providing, through world-wide distribution of these facsimiles, for the sur- 
vival of source materials even though half the world should be destroyed in a scientists’ 
war. 

The Historia Tolteca-Chichimeca is written in Nahua on European paper, and is 
fully illustrated with pictures of events and glyphs of persons, places, and dates. Of the 
one hundred and four pages, seven are blank. The manuscript was part of the Boturini 
collection, and subsequently passed through the hands of Aubin and Goupil to its final 
resting place as “Items 46-48 bis” in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 

A transcription and translation into German, together with a full commentary, 
were published by Konrad T. Preuss and Ernst Mengin in Baessler-Archiv (1937 and 
1938). A Spanish translation by Heinrich Berlin from this German version, together 
with a commentary by Paul Kirchhoff, was published this year in Mexico City by José 
Porria e hijos. 

The “Historia Tolteca-Chichimeca”’ deals with the history of the people of Quauh- 
tinchan (the Quauhtinchantlaca), and their relations with the other six Chichimec 
tribes, and also with the Tolteca-Chichimeca and, to a lesser extent, with the Nonou- 
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alca-Chichimeca. It opens with a year 1 Tecpatl (A.p. 1116) and continues to A.p. 1544. 
The first part details the migration of the Tolteca-Chichimeca from Tula to Cholula, 
their defeat there, and the consequent summoning of the seven tribes to their aid. 
There follows the story of the migration of the seven tribes from Chicomoztoc, “the 
seven caves,” usually regarded as the legendary place where the ancestors of the tribes 
ascended from the underworld, but perhaps a historic settlement near Tula. The 
migrants eventually settle in Puebla and Tlaxcala, the Quauhtinchantlaca obtaining a 
region east of Cholula and Tlaxcala, stretching almost to the border of the State of 
Veracruz. 

The next part recounts the relations of the people of Quauhtinchan with their 
neighbors, particularly the powerful Totomiuaque, to the southwest, and rivalries 
with the neighboring Quauhtinchantlaca town of Tepeyacac. There follows the con- 
quest of the Quauhtinchantlaca by Tlatelolco (A.p. 1398). Later, with the subjection of 
Tlatelolco by Tenochtitlan, Quauhtinchan changed masters (A.D. 1466). A third change 
took place with the arrival of the Spaniards. 

Some of the pictures which illustrate the history show in draughtmanship European 
influence to about the same extent as do the Sahagun illustrations; others are com- 
pletely aboriginal. In some pictures there is shading; in others, which are purely native 
in design, there is no shading. In one place a temple is depicted as a cathedral; else- 
where temples are carefully delineated in the best traditions of the pre-conquest period 
Many of the illustrations have an ethnological interest, for they include scenes de- 
picting arrow sacrifice, the gladiatorial sacrifice, nose piercing and a ball court. Glyphs 
of places and people supply a rich field for further investigation. Day signs are interest- 
ing, notably in the picture of Quiauitl, not as the head of Tlaloc, but as falling rain, 
and that of Malinalli as a tuft of grass without the jawbone of non-Aztec codices or the 
skull, so prominent in Aztec representations of that day. One gets the impression that 
the illustrations may have been copied from a pre-Columbian codex, the artist following 
the original with exactitude in the drawing of large inanimate objects, such as temples, 
rivers, and enclosures, but giving a sixteenth-century touch to individuals and many 
of the glyphs. The style is closer to that of the Borgia group of codices than to Aztec 
codices, but that is not surprising in view of the provenance of our manuscript. 

The “Annales (sic) histéricos de la nacién mexicana” is the earliest known manu- 
script in Nahua, for the earlier part was composed shortly after 1524, and the later 
part is dated 1528. It is on native paper, tied with native string in signatures of four 
leaves apiece, and now consists of forty-two pages. A copy (manuscrit 22 bis) is pub- 
lished together with the original. This probably dates from the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and fills gaps in the original. A transcription of the manuscript, a 
translation into German, and a commentary have been published by Ernst Mengin in 
Baessler-Archiv (Vols. 22, 23; 1939, 1940). Both manuscripts passed through the hands 
of Boturini and Aubin to their present home in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 

This is a history of Tlatelolco, the old rival of Tenochtitlan, an Aztec group which 
lived in part of what is now Mexico City. The story covers the departure of the group 
from Chicomoztoc, residence in Chapultepec for nearly half a century, the foundation 
of Tlatelolco, subjection to Azcapotzalco, independence, subsequent conquest of their 
city by their Aztec kinsmen of Tenochtitlan, and, finally, the Spanish conquest. There 
are lists of the rulers of Tlatelolco, Tenochtitlan, and Azcapotzalco. 

The manuscripts are illustrated by some thirty marginal glyphs, principally re- 
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cording place names and the accessions and deaths of rulers. Contrary to general 
custom, year glyphs are not given, although the names are written. The history is 
replete with details on the wanderings, the wars, and the rulers of the Aztec in general 
and the Tlatelolco branch in particular. It should be read in conjunction with Tlatelolco 
a través de los tiempos, eight parts of which, under the general editorship of the dis- 
tinguished Mexican scholar, Sr. Pablo Martinez del Rio, have so far appeared in the 
Memorias de la Academia de la Historia de México (1944-46). 
J. Eric S. THompson 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Santa Eulalia: The Religion of a Cuchumatén Indian Town. OLIVER LA Farce. (211 pp., 
$4.00. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1947.) 


The Cuchumatan mountains are located in western Guatemala on the border of 
the Mexican State of Chiapas. Santa Eulalia is a village 8,300 feet above sea level, 
inhabited by Indians of the Kanhobal group of the Maya. During the Colonial period 
this region was isolated by bad communications, with the result that there are many 
pagan survivals. In the second half of the nineteenth century the demand for labor on 
the lowland coffee fincas opened up the Cuchumat4n area. Experiences on the roads 
and the coast taught the Indians new tastes and desires and also weakened their faith 
in native ways. 

“A main subject of investigation,” writes the author, “was the native religion and 
ceremonial, viewed both for the archaeological interest of their Mayan survivals and 
as part of the study of acculturalization.” As a background La Farge has drawn a lucid 
picture of life in Santa Eulalia. He describes the social, political and economic status of 
the Indians in relation to each other, to the ladinos and to the central government. He 
also examines the local family organization, the material culture and the life-course of 
the individual. 

Myth and ritual in Santa Eulalia are a blend of Christian and old Mayan concept, 
as if the people “accept God and the saints and then proceed to convert them to the 
older religion.” This mixture, known as costumbre, the natives regard as an esoteric 
and finer Christianity of which they are the sole possessors. 

The ritual of the individual layman centers about the family group and the house 
altar with the father acting as priest in behalf of the unmarried children. The author 
discusses individual prayers and the layman’s ceremonial year, which is based on the 
simpler aspects of the ancient Maya calendar. 

In regard to formal Christianity, La Farge points out that the Catholic priest who 
occasionally stops in the village is regarded as a specialist in his own ritual who, how- 
ever, is incompetent to carry out the equally “Christian” practices of prayermakers, 
soothsayers, curanderos, etc. Priests must therefore ignore much which to them is 
blasphemous. 

At Santa Eulalia there are two sets of dances which are accepted by the Church: 
“big dances,” such as the Cortes and Venado, which call for hiring outside instructions 
and costumes, and “small dances,” including the Toro and Gracejo, which are staged 
by local talent. These dances, well known over a wide area, form part of the fiesta of 
Santa Eulalia and the Easter ceremonies, which are described in detail. This is followed 
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by accounts of Christian-derived deities (saints in pagan guise) and worship of the 
Cross. 

The non-Christian ceremonies, native ceremonial organization, shamanism, the 
native ceremonial calendar and divination form the real heart of the book, subjects 
too complex to be discussed in outline. As La Farge points out, information on such 
esoteric matters must often be obtained by hearsay, and most individuals are ignorant 
of or only partly informed concerning ceremonies and their symbolism. The great mass 
of data presented by the author, however, and its shrewd analysis testify to the skill of a 
trained observer. 

The book terminates with an interesting account of ceremonial conflict arising from 
suspicion that the La Farge party had stolen an ancient idol. To protect his friends the 
author resorted to magic in order to counteract the “great curse” which had been laid 
upon them. 

The material on which this study is based was gathered in 1932 during a six-month’s 
stay in Santa Eulalia. The author started his task with the inevitable difficulties of 
securing local contacts but with the great advantage of having worked previously in 
the area. He thus possessed a basic knowledge of local ceremonial which opened many 
doors. This background, combined with a scholarly grasp of the pertinent literature, 
has resulted not only in an accurate account of local practices but in comparative data 
on a much wider scale. 

In his introduction, the author frankly states that his presentation is subjective, if 
not opinionated, and he argues that the opinions and bias of an observer are part of the 
essential facts. The reviewer agrees that ethnology is an inexact science and, to quote 
La Farge, that “the colorless objectivity affected by many ethnologists is a deception 
and a suppression of data.’ In the present case, the subjective elements result in a 
narrative thread which gives the book unity, a frequent evaluation of findings in the 
light of the character and reliability of informants, and, as a consequence of unusual 
craftsmanship in writing, a very readable text. 

S. K. LotHrop 
PEABODY MusEUM 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Maya of East Central Quintana Roo. ALFONSO VILLA Rojas. (xii, 182 pp., 6 pls. of 
photographs, 9 figs., 13 tables. Pub. 549, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Washington, 1945.) 


The core of this volume is based on field work and is a full-dress monograph on the 
“Ethnology of the Subtribe X-Cacal.”’ It presents the materials for that modern Maya 
community which is at the most isolated end of the series of four which Robert Redfield 
utilized in The Folk Culture of Yucatan. The author had the advantage of a conver- 
sational knowledge of Maya and, very evidently, of an unusual know-how in establish- 
ing relations of mutual trust with the subjects of his study. This delicate operation 
involved an initial fleeting contact (in company with Redfield), a return in the guise of 
a traveling merchant, and, finally, a tribal meeting and two distinct Maya missions to 
Chichen Itza, about ninety air-line miles to the north. These last resulted in a decision 
to welcome the author and to build him a house next to that of the Chief of Tusik, one 
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of the nine small villages of the subtribe. These delegations conferred with Sylvanus G. 
Morley, in charge of the operations of the Carnegie Institution at the famous “New 
Empire” site. Apparently Villa the merchant first vouched for Morley the American 
archaeologist. Some years later, and after Villa had returned from a period of study at 
the University of Chicago, Morley was in a position to vouch for Villa the ethnologist! 
About ten months were spent at Tusik, one visit being in 1935, a second in 1936, 

Part I, about a sixth of the whole, gives four chapters of ‘Historical Background,” 
from before the Conquest, through the War of the Castes in the middle of the last 
century, the final pacification of this area in 1915, and the period since. This account is 
documented, and does not neglect Sixteenth Century and modern archaeological 
sources, where pertinent. 

Part II, the “Ethnology,” is organized into the following chapters, which are fully 
provided with sub-headings: ““The Subtribe of X-Cacal,” a sort of catch-all chapter 
including data on climate and topography, descriptions of the villages, and an age-sex 
classification of the total population of 720 souls, etc; ““The Material Culture,” dis- 
posed of in eight pages and with little illustration; “Economic Life,” with an account 
of the role of chicle as well as of maize; ‘Division of Labor,” in which Sacred Specialists, 
as well as secular ones, are given attention; “Social and Political Organization,” in 
which there is a tabulated analysis of single- and multiple-family households, and kin- 
ship terms are diagramed; “The Pagan-Christian Religious Complex,” a stabilized 
blend of elements from the two sources being summarized in a chart; “Agricultural 
Ceremonies,” mainly but not entirely pagan in origin; “Catholic Ritual and Fiestas”’; 
“Diseases and Their Treatment,” the cures being said to reflect so coherent and definite 
a body of ideas that there is little occasion for indecision in particular applications; 
“Ceremonies and Practices Connected with the Life Cycle”; “Cosmology.” There is 
no section devoted to summary or conclusions. 

A very limited amount of translation of Maya textual material appears in the 
above, and Appendix A presents both Maya text and translation of a short prayer. 
Appendix B gives a translation only of the “Sermons of the Talking Cross,” a docu- 
ment which seems to survive from 1887 as a sort of sacred text. The story of this 
miraculous cross and its role in the War of the Castes is told in Chapter III. There is an 
Appendix C, “Remarks on a Selected Bibliography of the Caste War and Allied Topics,” 
by Howard F. Cline. While there is no index, the table of contents makes it fairly easy 
to seek out what may be wanted. The bibliography contains about one hundred and 
forty titles. 

The study is to be bracketed with Chan Kom, a Native Maya Village, by Redfield 
and Villa. While the emphasis is on a functioning social unit and the results of accultu- 
ration, it may in some degree be useful, and certainly should be interesting, to students 
of the ancient Maya. As an example, the four rain gods or chaacs are still associated 
with the world directions and colors, but Kan (yellow) and Zac (white) are to north 
and south respectively, reversing Landa’s sixteenth-century testimony. Whether these 
words as parts of the deity names are fossils, or the colors are still meaningful, is not 
stated. 

Linton SATTERTHWAITE 


UNIVERSITY MusEuM 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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La poblacién negra de México, 1519-1810: Estudio etnohistérico. GONZALO AGUIRRE 

BELTRAN. (xi, 347 pp. Ediciones Fuente Cultural, México, D. F., 1946.) 

In regard to Mexico one does not ordinarily ascribe importance to the Negro, be- 
cause there are only some 80,000 Negroes (less than 1 per cent of the population) there 
now. Yet since Mexico is surrounded, from the United States to Panama, by countries 
where the Negro represents either a dominant or a substantial element, one might 
suppose that New Spain, the gem of the Spanish empire, would have shared in the 
slave immigration to this general region. Sefior Aguirre Beltran’s study reveals the 
truth of this assumption, for it shows that the Negro has formed a more abundant part 
of the racial amalgam in Mexico than is realized by contemporary opinion. 

In order to place Mexico properly in the historical canvas, the author begins with 
an enlightening account of the slave trade to the Spanish colonies as a whole. Whether 
the trade was legal or contraband, whether it was carried by Spanish, Portuguese, 
Dutch, or English ships, a good share of it came to Mexico, where the high value of 
Negro labor was recognized. The first Negroes came with the original conquistadores, 
and they kept coming (often not directly from Africa but rather from the neighboring 
Antilles) until about 1750 when the impoverished mestizos and mulatos became sufficient 
in number to meet the demand for cheap labor. But by that time enough Negroes had 
been introduced to form a good portion of the population. In fact, until that time, more 
than two centuries after the Conquest, the Negroes constituted a greater percentage of 
the population than did the Europeans. 

The virtual disappearance of the Negroes as a separate group did not mean the 
extinction of Negro genes in Mexico. On the contrary, a double process of biological 
amalgamation and sociological assimilation transpired which spread the Negro racial 
traits widely in the populace. As late as 1810 the persons with obvious Negro traits 
constituted more than 10 per cent of the total population. The author believes that the 
importance of the Negro element has been minimized because of “passing,”’ the persons 
with Negro mixture successfully identifying themselves with the Indian, Mestizo, or 
Creole castes. He offers abundant historical evidence to demonstrate the exodus of 
persons out of any classification that would disclose their Negro origin, despite the 
attempt of the Colonial authorities to create a caste system based on race. 

Every page of the study is packed with solid information. Perhaps the least reward- 
ing part is the section that deals with the places of origin of the slaves who came to 
Mexico, but even here Sefior Aguirre Beltran contributes an acute discussion of the 
obstacles besetting the investigator in this matter, and he shows clearly that it was 
not alone Africa, but also Asia and the Pacific Islands, that furnished slaves. In the 
section on the characteristics of the slaves he has an informative description of the 
system of racial castes, and of the biological and sociological interplay between them. 
Indeed, the leitmotif, and certainly the main contribution, of the whole volume is pre- 
cisely the analysis of the racial basis of status ascription in Mexico. He analyzes in full 
detail the racio-caste terminology, showing how the terms changed as, in time, succes- 
sive euphemisms were applied and the historical circumstances were altered. He gives, 
in the demographic section, a comparative evaluation of population figures. He also 
tries to explain, mainly in cultural terms, why the Negro slave was considered so su- 
perior to the other castes as a laborer. In addition, he discusses the immunity of the 
Negro and the Mulatto to certain tropical diseases, and describes the role of the castes 
in the evolution of Mexican family organization—delineating especially the role of 
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concubinage and illegitimacy—an account that forms a necessary background to under- 
standing the contemporary family institutions of Mexico. 

The volume, it can be seen, is more than an historical account of the Negro in 
colonial Mexico. It is a careful, thorough, balanced, and fully documented study of 
social stratification and racial amalgamation during a period of remarkable evolution. 

KINGSLEY Davis 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Princeton, N. J. 


Trinidad Village. MELVILLE J. HERSKovits and FrANcEs S. HERskovirs. (viii, 351 pp., 
8 illustrations, bibliography and index. $4.75. Alfred A. Knofp, New York, 1947.) 


With the appearance of Trinidad Village an important chapter has been added to 
the larger work of Melville and Frances Herskovits devoted to the study of the process- 
es of culture change, for, like the several earlier publications by one or both of the 
authors, the present book is not only a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the Negro in the New World, but it is also a record of experimental research into the 
problem of the dynamics of social relations and of cultural adjustment in time and 
space. Their field work has long been guided by a thoughtfully conceived program of 
investigation and by their intention to develop and verify a number of general hy- 
potheses of basic interest to the more classical as well as the applied anthropologist. 
Consequently, the whole span of their work has a unity that makes almost necessary a 
ready familiarity with previous monographs in order to appreciate fully the implica- 
tions of this new book. 

Some of the hypotheses that underlie their monographs and that are once more 
put to the test may perhaps be summarized as follows: Culture, being learned and 
therefore transmittable to anyone who may receive it, changes in contact situations 
both in conformance with particular historical circumstances, and according to inner 
laws whose application is limited neither to a specific culture nor to cultural forms as 
such. In order to get at cultural process it is necessary in each case to separate out, as 
it were, the historical factors. It is a historical accident, for instance, that the Negroes 
in Trinidad have in modern times lived in a largely Protestant community controlled 
by an English-speaking nation. Certain aspects of their present-day culture, in which 
one sees obvious differences from the cultures of groups on islands where Spanish and 
French influences have predominated until now are attributable to this historical event 
and its consequences. Wherever it occurs, cultural borrowing is selective and “will 
never take place evenly over the total range of culture, but will rather be determined 
by the prior concerns of a borrowing people” as well as by their ability to act in conform- 
ance with older traditions and new suggestions. In a stable situation, the authors be- 
lieve, innovations will most readily be accepted in the area of “cultural focus,” but 
under conditions of change it is just here that resistance will be most strong. Elements 
which in the original culture are similar to others in the impinging culture—and which 
are permitted expression—will be retained (syncretism). Where the easy merging of 
forms is not possible, change will none the less involve adaptation and reinterpretation 
of the new in terms of the psychological values inherent in institutions and beliefs 
apparently abandoned. The working out of such processes has made possible some 
diachronic interpretations based on synchronic studies of New World Negro communi- 
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eT - ties. As the authors themselves say in Trinidad Village, “the study of Toco life thus 
lays bare processes that throw light on the controversial problem of law in history. 
in It suggests that the idea of the uniqueness of historical events, and the related concept 
of that it is impossible to establish laws concerning human social life, derive from the 
mn. stress that has been put on explaining the forms of particular institutions, to the neglect 
of the study of the dynamics of culture change in general. If, however, we assume that 
cultural forms are unique, but that the underlying processes they express are constant, 
i a fresh attack upon the problem becomes possible.” 
P., } Trinidad Village was written for a wide audience, and the professional anthro- 
7) pologist can but admire the skill with which the authors have met the initial difficulties 
that occur whenever scientific material of no great external dramatic interest is to be 
to presented in popular form. The community of Toco, which the Herskovitses studied, 
ae has of itself little to attract the merely curious or casual traveler or reader. It is a small 
the village in the extreme northeastern part of Trinidad, far from the capital or the oil 
of fields and refineries, and superficially without much to distinguish it from a thousand 
the others on one or another of the islands. It is inhabited mostly by Negroes who have 
ind | come there in the recent past from elsewhere on the island or the West Indies. Some of 
| of the people are poor wage earners and most of them derive their main subsistence from 
hy- agriculture and fishing. There is very little specialization. They are poverty stricken, 
ist. but neither sordid nor pathetic. They depend for much of their welfare upon the 
es colonial administration in which they take almost no part except as casual laborers or 
ica- as the recipients of such aid and relief as the government decides to grant; yet they are 
neither cowed nor rebellious. The majority of the people belong to Protestant denomi- 
ore nations and, though their religious life contains many Africanisms, these do not assume 
and spectacular forms. It should be considered therefore a signal achievement that the 
ons authors, without sacrificing detail or balance, have written a book that commands 
iner continued interest. This must be attributed to their sympathetic approach and aware- 
5 as ness of individuals, their patient building up of evidence and their theoretical interest 


which has given the results of their investigation a meaning that transcends the humble 
foes facts they describe. 


| In the logic of historical events, little of Africa should have survived in this fairly 
modern Negro community. The economic system, religion, education, and methods of 
| political control follow largely “Euro-American” patterns. There is no source of deep 


without. Since so many of the villagers were born elsewhere, there is no long common 


ent conflict that might cause the Tocoans strongly to oppose innovations coming from 
ned | local tradition to be upheld or to support the people in old ways. Yet the integration 
rm- that undoubtedly exists is the product of complex cultural processes. 

be- | Next to the absentee owners and the Public Works Department as sources of in- 
but come and the administration as a source of unemployment and old age help, one finds 
ents mutual-aid societies and lodges or secret “orders” which must be considered to be direct 
hich heritages from West Africa in their importance and in certain practices, though not in 
& of all, nor necessarily in name. It is from membership in these that men particularly can 
ion find some expression for otherwise thwarted desires for prestige and community stand- 
liefs ing; it is on these that the people depend primarily for savings and for the all-important 
ome 


death benefits and funeral assistance. 
The phenomena of retention and reinterpretation are much more strikingly mani- 
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fested in the family structure. African polygyny has disappeared as has the organiza- 
tion of larger kin groups into lineages or sibs. Marriages blessed by the Church are 
normal and have considerable prestige, but before conforming to this European ideal 
the larger part of the population lives in a “keeper” type of union for a shorter or longer 
period and with, perhaps, a series of spouses. As one result of this system, children are 
as often brought up by grandparents or other relatives as by either or both of their 
biological parents. In many cases the functioning family unit is a household made up 
of an elderly woman, her daughters and/or her daughters’ children. Moreover a woman 
may continue through life to control her property and earnings. So one sees recon- 
structed under a new guise the nucleus of the African polygynous family consisting 
basically of a woman and her children living apart and to some extent supporting 
themselves. 

In the field of religion the processes of culture change stressed by the authors are 
most evident. In Toco, Protestantism did not offer the people the same opportunities 
for syncretism as the Catholic church did elsewhere. There are a relatively large number 
of Catholic families, but they do not seem to differ essentially from their Protestant 
neighbors in so far as these are Anglicans, Mordvians, Adventists, etc. Interestingly 
enough, the most divergent group developed from a sect of Baptists known as “Shout- 
ers.” Pure African attitudes and rites are thinly veiled under their practices and, de- 
spite legal prohibitions, they seem to attract a considerable number of adherents. It 
was with amazement that the reviewer discovered the extent of the resemblances be- 
tween behavior in a Shouter temple and a Haitian Vodu Aumfort. Elsewhere the Afri- 
can tradition in Toco is expressed first by the reinterpretation of the role of the adopted 
church, and then by the important survival of a cult of the dead and by the elaboration 
of techniques of divination and magic. To a greater extent than is probably the case in 
Haiti, magic is a focus of religious life and practice outside of any church or cult group. 
African and European beliefs have here once more merged and, but for the greater 
emphasis on derivation of good and evil from a single source, it is clearly difficult to 
decide upon the origins of many details. In this submerged form the Tocoans take 
upon themselves again the direction of their own and their neighbors’ lives. One often 
wishes that, because of'the singular interest of the general problem, the authors could 
have presented further details about religion in other parts of Trinidad. They have 
given us, in an appendix, some excellent notes on the Shango cult, but unfortunately 
one does not get too clear a picture of the religious integration—or perhaps lack of 
integration—in the total scene. It should be noted that in Toco, as in Africa, magic is 
highly anthropomorphized and personal and also that, indirectly, the obiamen, “‘look- 
men,” and teachers are very important in the community. 

Within the village there are several institutions that give the individual some outlet 
for his desire for social recognition and community feeling. Prominent among these are 
the mutual-aid societies and lodges, already mentioned. The courts, whose procedure is 
entirely European, nevertheless offer opportunities for the display of oratorical skill 
and for the ventilation of personal grudges. Folktales, largely of African origin, are told 
for children’s amusement; adults apparently, although this point is not much enlarged 
upon, are more interested in tales of daily events and of the doings of the lookmen. 
Riddles, curiously enough, are told only by children and proverbs seem to have disap- 
peared. Dances provide relaxation and opportunities for people to meet; dances for the 
ancestors draw even the dead into the social scene, however quietly they are celebrated. 
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The dance steps, music and the words of songs seem to range from the purely African 
through the colonial to the modern. Typically African in mood and character, even 
when the tunes are modern, are the satirical songs known to Americans through 
Calypso. 

In the concluding chapters, the main facts described in the book are projected 
against their African background so that similarities and differences appear in full 
light. We cannot here summarize the evidence, but we must mention one of the par- 
ticular difficulties of this type of analysis. European and African culture patterns have, 
in some respects, so much in common that it is often impossible to determine the origin 
of a particular custom or institution. In their eagerness to discover Africanisms, the 
authors seem to have overlooked a few minor borrowings from Carib and Arawak 
cultures,—for instance, the magic curing of hunting dogs. Moreover, the beliefs in the 
papa-bois who protect game animals are identical with those of modern Guiana 
Indians; but again, since similar notions exist in Dahomey, it is difficult to decide upon 
the source of these beliefs. It should not be implied that the few Indians who remained 
on Trinidad when the Negro slaves were first imported could have greatly influenced 
their culture, but in the Lesser Antilles Carib influence has certainly been stronger than 
is usually surmised. 

It is to be regretted that there is no chapter dealing with the relationship between 
the different races in Trinidad, though doubtless this is a minor problem in Toco itself, 
or about the views of the world held by the villagers. One question of great interest 
which has been touched upon only in passing in the monograph is that of the differences 
and likenesses between rural and urban Negro culture in Trinidad. The excellent chap- 
ter on the Shango cult suggests that, contrary to one’s expectations, certain Africanisms 
are far more elaborated in Port of Spain than in the villages. An apparently similar 
contrast exists in Haiti, where vodu has a greater intensity and richness in and around 
Port-au-Prince than in the countryside. This appears to be a sociological phenomenon 
worth thorough study. 

The findings made by the authors and the various problems raised by them make us 
the more impatient to learn the results of their field work in Brazil where they were 
faced by new modalities of culture change. Meanwhile Trinidad Village is a solid con- 
tribution to the cultural history of the Negro in the Americas and to the wide field of 
acculturation studies. It is to be hoped that we may soon have equally good material 
from other areas of the world where acculturation studies are now getting under way. 

ALFRED MEéTRAUXx 

UNITED NATIONS 


SOUTH AMERICA 
The Eastern Timbira. Curt Nrwvenpajt. Translated and edited by Robert H. Lowie. 


(University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Vol. 41, x, 358 pp., 16 figs., 3 maps, 42 pls. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1946.) 


With the appearance of this sizable work on the Eastern Timbira, all justification 
for speaking of the “little-known Gé tribes,” as they have been frequently called in the 
literature, has ceased. Although there is much work to be done and numerous details 
are still required to fill in the total picture, the fact remains that the primitive inhabi- 
tants of the arid steppe lands of northeastern Brazil are now better known than many 
of their forest-dwelling neighbors. The Gé have been “put on the anthropological map” 
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through the combined efforts of Curt Nimuendaji, a largely self-trained field man 
whose first-hand knowledge of a vast area of the northeastern Amazon was truly pro- 
digious, and Professor Robert H. Lowie, who not only edited and translated the for- 
mer’s manuscripts but also—to a considerable extent—guided and stimulated the re- 
search from afar. The first major study resulting from their collaboration dealt with 
the Apinayé or Western Timbira;! the second described the Serénte, a Central Gé 
tribe.” 

The present work deals principally with the Ramkékamekra, although other re- 
iated groups are also discussed for purposes of comparison. Illustrated with excellent 
plates and maps, the monograph is divided into six sections which treat the geography 
and history, ecology, social life, ceremonialism, religion and magic, and the myths and 
tales of the Eastern Timbira. The study undoubtedly is, as Professor Lowie has pointed 
out in the preface (p. v), one of the outstanding studies of the South American Indian. 
Without attempting to cite all of the obvious and numerous merits of the work, certain 
sections do deserve particular mention. Especially noteworthy is the classification of 
the various Timbira tribes on linguistic grounds and the critical review of earlier tribal 
classifications by Ribeiro, Martius, Von den Steinen, Ehrenreich, Rivet, and others. 
The historical survey of the several Timbira groups which follows should prove ex- 
tremely useful in bringing some order out of classificatory chaos, for frequently, in the 
published literature, a particular Timbira group has been designated by as many as 
three synonyms—even within the same publication! The movements of these groups 
within recent times are traced with great care, and their present status and relations 
with the Neo-Brazilians described. The surprisingly complex social organization re- 
ceives extended, if somewhat formal, treatment, and ceremonial life, which figures 
importantly in Eastern Timbira culture and absorbs a large portion of the people’s 
time and energy, is dealt with at length and in detail. 

Since the Nimuendaja-Lowie collaboration was ended by the former’s untimely 
death in 1945, it would seem not unprofitable to examine the report from the point of 
view of gaps in our present knowledge and needs for further research. It is particularly 
to be hoped that those in possession of Nimuendaji’s field notes and journals will 
eventually publish all possible concrete anecdotal and case-history material relating to 
the Eastern Timbira groups. The report suffers, in the reviewer’s opinion, chiefly from 
an insufficiency of concrete examples and from an over-formal treatment of the ma- 
terial; in spite of the meticulous description, the particular flavor and “genius” of East- 
ern Timbira culture emerges but rarely, and this is all the more regrettable in view of 
Nimuendaji’s intimate knowledge of these tribes. According to the obituary by Her- 
bert Baldus, Nimuendaja first visited the Timbira in 1914, and the record of his explora- 
tions indicates that he spent portions of some ten years or more among the various Gé 
groups.’ His command of the native languages has rarely been equaled by an ethnol- 


1 Nimuendaja, Curt. The A pinayé. Translated by Robert H. Lowie. The Catholic University 
of America, Anthropological Series No. 8. Washington, D. C., 1939. 

2 Nimuendaja, Curt. The Serénte. Translated by Robert H. Lowie. Publications of the Freder- 
ick Webb Hodge Anniversary Publication Fund, Vol. IV. Los Angeles, 1942. 

3“Curt Nimuendajaé, 1883-1945,”” by Herbert Baldus. American Anthropologist, n. s., Vol. 
48, No. 2, April-June, 1946. 
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ogist, and his own account (pp. 122-123) of the Indians’ attempt to marry him to a 
local girl speaks eloquently of the affection with which he was held. Yet such intimate 
and personalized accounts as those of the unethical snake shaman (p. 238) and the 
suicide of the love-lorn girl (pp. 123-124) are encountered but occasionally. Throughout 
the section on social organization (and elsewhere) brief concrete examples are given, it 
is true, but they are often so framed that they are not particularly illuminating to the 
reader. With regard to naming, for example, we are told (p. 78) that “Pykin transferred 
her name to the daughter of her adoptive brother, Haktdkét,” but nothing further is 
given regarding these individuals, nor are the circumstances of adoption treated system- 
atically. Were it possible, it would be most desirable to select several individuals and to 
trace them through the whole complex socioceremonial structure, employing biograph- 
ical techniques. 

Due to his interest in ceremonialism and in those formal units of the social structure 
which have important ceremonial functions (the Rainy Season Moieties, Plaza Groups, 
Men’s Societies, etc.), Nimuendajaé minimized the importance of the matrilineal ex- 
tended family, to which less than a page of the report is devoted. We are told (p. 83) 
that ‘“‘the extended family is not of basic economic importance ...” and (p. 84) that 
“the house community plays not the slightest role in ceremonial.” Yet other statements 
would seem to indicate that this unit is, perhaps, basic to the society: In their mothers’ 
houses men (p. 83) “enjoy greater prestige than the husbands who have joined the 
household ...”; (p. 84) “The members of a house community... are obviously 
closer to one another than to outsiders at large . . . ’; and (p. 84) the extended family 
“will safeguard the individual’s rights against any injustice from the outside.” 

Other important lacks in our knowledge of the Eastern Timbira are demographic 
data and concrete material relating to trade, wealth, the distribution of goods, and eco- 
nomics generally; in fact it is difficult to know what is the basic economic unit in East- 
ern Timbira culture. Least satisfactory of all, however, are the data on infancy and 
childhood. It is clear that the Timbira are very interested in and indulgent toward their 
children; they treat them (p. 111) with “great patience and gentleness” and never 
beat them. They make for the children a variety and number of toys which is truly 
astonishing. Yet who raises these children? We are told on p. 83 that “.. . children 
grow up under their maternal grandmothers’ care,” and on p. 108 that “a little girl is 
likely to spend considerable time at her paternal aunt’s. ...” 

If the avowed purpose of this monograph were historical reconstruction, then the 
above criticism would, perhaps, be unjustified; but there is no attempt at systematic 
interpretation on any level, even that of history, although the general bias is clearly in 
this direction. Log racing, for example, is traced both in time and space in some detail; 
yet Nimuendaja merely concluded (p. 145) that “log racing is characteristic of the Gé 
and was only rarely diffused to the neighboring aliens.’’ What is interesting and highly 
suggestive in this connection is the degree to which the Eastern Timbira have elaborated 
competitive sports, and the extent to which competition and rivalry characterize the 
whole socioceremonial structure of the group. Taken alone and in itself this fact is not 
of particular significance. We are also told, however, (p. 119) that “among young men 
any expression of jealousy or resentment over a slight would be considered mean and 
ridiculous”; that (p. 129) a bad man is one “who quarrels with tribesmen, insists on per- 
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sonal privileges, will not yield his claims . . . ” while a good man is “one who, irrespec- 
tive of the obvious justice of the case, meets another halfway, not from fear, but in 
order to avoid disputes ....’’ In fact Nimuendaji states (p. 149) that “the highest 
goal of their social organization seems to have been to preclude any breach of internal 
peace ...”’; it is clear from what follows that he recognized this as a correlate of the 
extreme aggressiveness of these Indians toward all outsiders. When we are told in addi- 
tion (p. 240) that suspicions of sorcery are almost invariably directed outside the group, 
it appears not unlikely that, in this close-knit society, competitive sports may be viewed 
as constituting socially acceptable means of “‘working off” the aggressions and antago- 
nisms directed at individuals and groups within one’s own society. 

The foregoing in no sense intends to belittle the genuine importance of The Eastern 
Timbira and the work of Nimuendaji; rather it is in the nature of a lament that he is no 
longer with us to supply additional, and increasingly more penetrating, material. 

Harry TSCHOPIK, JR. 
AMERICAN MusEuM OF NATURAL History 
New York N. Y. 


Urmenschen im Feuerland; vom Forscher zum Stammesmitglied. MARTIN GUSINDE. 
(393 pp., 82 ills., 1 map. Paul Zsolnay Verlag, Berlin—Wien-Leipzig, 1946.) 


Professor Gusinde’s monumental works on the Ona (Selk’nam) and Yahgan (Y4- 
mana) are well known to ethnologists and assure him a place among the foremost Ameri- 
canists. Both have been reviewed in this journal (34:534 f., 1932; 35:546 ff., 1933; 
40 :495-503, 1938). The present volume addresses a larger audience, accordingly stress- 
ing personal experiences and general points that would be dispensable in a technical 
monograph. On the other hand, it also includes observations on the Alakaluf (Halak- 
wilup), and for the professional reader it is precisely the author’s comparative state- 
ments about the three Fuegian peoples that are of greatest interest. Thus, it is signifi- 
cant that the Alakaluf drill fire (p. 214, ill. facing p. 145) is in contrast to the percussion 
technique of the two other tribes. The Handbook of South American Indians (1:70, 
1946) still credits the Alakaluf only with the use of flint and pyrites. Certain differences 
with respect to initiation are also noteworthy: the Ona initiate only boys, rigidly barring 
women from a knowledge of the rites; the Yahgan have a ceremony for both sexes, but 
in addition youths may be admitted to a secret masculine ceremonial, especially if they 
had twice gone through the common novitiate; and an Alakaluf boy who has successfully 
completed one initiation may follow this up by participating in the men’s secret cele- 
bration (p. 300). 

Few ethnographers can compete with Gusinde in ecological insight. His account of 
the daily routine among both the “foot” and the “canoe” Indians is especially vivid, 
and the estimates of population before the unsettling effects of white contact are note- 
worthy. The figures given are: Ona, 3500 to 4000; Yahgan, 2500; Alakaluf, 5000 (pp. 
97, 117, 123 f.). Gusinde conjectures that the Alakaluf were the first to arrive in Fuegia, 
being followed by the Yahgan, and finally by the Ona (p. 372). 

Ethnologists not specifically interested in South American cultures will bé grateful 
for the terse summary of initiation and men’s rites (pp. 260-306), whose treatment 
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occupies hundreds of pages in the monographs. In the chapter on the spirit world (pp. 
307-373) Gusinde also reproduces several tales highly interesting from both psycho- 
logical and historical points of view. 
Rosert H. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BrerkKELey, CAL. 


The City of Women. Rutu Lanpes. (viii, 245 pp., $3.00. Macmillan, New York, 1947.) 


Ruth Landes went to Brazil at a time of political uncertainty, when international 
tensions were reflected in the mounting drives toward inner controls that eventuated 
in the Vargas. regime. She remained in Bahia for the better part of a year, devoting 
herself to the study of the African cult-groups that make up one of this picturesque and 
romantic city’s most picturesque and romantic parts. In this book she tells of what she 
did and saw and heard. 

[hough her book is popularly written, and is intended for the general reader, it has 
much of interest for the anthropologist. The significance of the presence of living 
African cults in a busy metropolitan center, of Portuguese-speaking Negroes carrying 
on in the manner of the citizens of any modern city, and as good Catholics, worshiping 
the deities of their African forebears, is so apparent to any student of culture as to need 
only mention to be recognized. Problems of acculturation, of reaction to strains that 
come with the pull of divergent values, of the reinterpretation of old ways in terms of 
new procedures, at once present themselves. Their intricacy, as one probes deeper into 
the life of these Negroes, is only matched by the degree to which they reveal cultural 
processes and changing forms of cultural orientation, and in the leads for further re- 
search they suggest. 

Miss Landes has written a readable book. She tells what she saw and the circum- 
stances under which she saw it. Where her report is at second hand, she tells where she 
obtained her information. Hers is a keen eye, and some of her characterizations are 
excellent. Without sincerity of purpose she could never have achieved rapport with the 
people of the cult-groups among whom she worked. The restraint with which she writes 
of cult-ceremonies, and her emphasis on the dignity and discipline of cult-usages are 
to be commended. There has been so much reporting by irresponsible travelers, so 
much of the “throbbing tom-tom” school of writing, that it is a pleasure and a relief 
to come on a work for the general reader where the performers in the dramatic rites 
wherein the African gods are worshiped are presented as normal human beings, neither 
bedevilled automata nor hysterical psychopaths. 

The work, however, has its defects as well as its good points. It is important for us 
to consider these defects at some length. They lie not so much in the actual data as in 
certain deficiencies in Miss Landes’ equipment to do this particular job. In broadest 
scope, they pose a question that has not been systematically faced by American anthro- 
pologists: What kind of training should we give students who are going into the field? 

One or two instances will clarify what is meant. It is evident both from explicit 
statement in early pages, and by inference from many later passages, that Miss Landes 
was by no means adequately equipped to meet the practical problems of field work in 
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the tropics. ““We knew extremely little about Brazil at that time [i.e. 1938] and the 
general feeling among my colleagues was that I was being sent to the margins of the 
tableland of the world, where only luck could keep me from falling off,” we read on 
page one. “The Amazon region was a ‘green hell’. . . .The great jungle between the tall 
eastern plateau and the Andes, called the Mato Grosso, was a land where untamed 
Indians roamed and shot white men.” Yet Miss Landes was going to Rio de Janeiro and 
Bahia! If she could find nothing to help her plan her trip in the Columbia Library (the 
last place to find out about details of practical procedure), why did not some sponsor 
send her to the Brazilian consulate in New York; or to the Rockefeller Foundation, 
that had had men like Soper and Kerr in the country for years, men who knew Bahia 
intimately; or to exporting houses and steamship lines—or even to a good tourist 
agency? 

Granting that Miss Landes’ picture of the difficulties of finding out about Brazil are 
stressed so as to set her stage, the internal evidence is strong that she feared the tropics, 
because she was not instructed in how to meet the problems of living in them. She refers 
again and again to the searing heat, which in actuality, is not much worse than a 
hot summer’s day in the middle west or New York City, and far less difficult to bear 
than a Washington summer—if you know how, and, more important, are psychologi- 
cally prepared. Or, again, there are no less than ten references to “the jungle” or 
“the forest.” The “distant jungle temple” of the Gantois sect is actually reached by 
about a twenty-minute street-car ride from the center of Bahia, and is well within the 
city limits. The “forests” Miss Landes thought she saw are, for the most part, groves 
of fruit or other trees, or cocoa holdings, which to the uninitiated look especially 
jungly. But in the accepted imagery of the word there are no forests either in or near 
Bahia, nor have there been for generations. 

There was another way in which Miss Landes was ill prepared. She knew so little 
of the African background of the material she was to study that she had no perspective. 
This fact comes out in detail as well as in basic orientation. It is responsible for mis- 
reading, or a failure to understand the significance, of much fine data. Take a detail, 
first of all: the spelling of the names of cult-deities. The orthography of African words 
used in this book is Portuguese throughout, and only an obscure footnote on page 18— 
incorrect at that, since ““Oxum” does not equal ““Oshoom” but “Oshoon”—gives a hint 
as to the English pronunciation. This is a common fault of writers who are faced with 
the problem of transliterating foreign words. Yet, if Miss Landes’ training in the 
Africanist field had been at all adequate, she would have known that there exists a 
standard English orthography for the names of these Yoruban deities—Oshun (not 
Oxum), Oshala (not Oxala), Yansan (not Ians4). 

This same factor was the cause of the false perspective on the role of men and 
women in the culture that gives the book its misleading title. What Miss Landes does 
not realize is that the men have places that are quite as important as those of the 
women; that the African counterparts of the Bahian cults have priestesses as well as 
priests; that the term for female cult-head she uses, “mother,” is a literal Portuguese 
translation of the Yoruban iyalorisha, which means priestess; that there are “fathers” 
(priests) as well, called babalorisha. The basic thesis is wrong, also, because of the 
misreading of an economic cause—that is, few men are initiates, in Bahia no less than 
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in Africa, because they cannot afford the time it takes, because in Africa it is easier to 
support a woman in the culthouse than to withdraw a man from productive labor for 
months on end. Miss Landes overstresses the homosexuality of male priests—there are 
many “orthodox” as well as caboclo priests in Bahia who have no tendency toward 
inversion. 

The description of the eré, whereby those who have been possessed by their gods 
regain their normal state, is excellent. But again, lack of knowledge of the role of the 
“little people” in Africa makes for misinterpretation of the facts and a twisting of 
their ethnographic importance. There is a failure to distinguish between the despacho, 
a magic charm, and the presente offered to the goddess of the Sea (p. 66). The use of 
the confusing word “fetish” is decried by Africanists, and a background in Africanist 
studies would have made possible the identification of the “fetish stone” with the 
neolithic celt-like objects used for ritual purposes in Africa. 

There is no need to labor the point. Let us rather turn again to the question raised 
concerning the proper preparation of students going into the field. Perhaps because 
most of our field-work, in the past, has been done on Indian reserves, where problems 
of travel, equipment, health and protocol are minor, we have the tradition that a grant 
for expenses, a knowledge of anthropological theory, and some teaching of how to ob- 
tain and maintain rapport with the natives to be studied, justify sending a person into 
the field. This is apparent from Miss Landes’ book. She saw a problem, and was given a 
grant to study it. But the fact that she was so little trained in handling what might be 
called the diplomatic aspects of field-work, and that in so many cases she missed the 
point of her data because of unfamiliarity with their historic background, shows that 
these broader requirements for the field-worker were not met. 

Today, when our students are more and more going to all parts of the earth, and so 
frequently studying acculturative situations, the conventional training given people 
going into the field must be extended. On the intellectual level, students of acculturated 
societies must be able to handle the historic data as well as know prior anthropological 
work. For the rest, they must be taught how to conduct themselves in the capital as 
well as in the bush, told how to turn the corners of calling cards, when to leave them, 
and how to “sign the book.” Adyance contact with the official representatives in the 
United States of the country where they are to study must be arranged for them. They 
must be taught that, while in the field, they are to strive for detachment no matter 
where or from what source irritants appear. 

It is because Miss Landes had an excellent routine anthropological training that 
her book has its commendable aspects. It is, however, because she had no more than 
the usual anthropological training that her work has such regrettable deficiencies, and 
that she experienced the personal difficulties that marked her stay in Brazil, of which 
she tells. However, if her book brings us to the realization that our obligations toward 
students we send into the field are more than to equip them to handle just the immedi- 
ate field problems they are to study, this will add to the value of the scientifically valid 
data that are to be found in this work. 

MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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ASIA 


Folk-Songs of Chhattisgarh. VERRIER Ewin. (Ixii, 466 pp. Oxford University Press, 
1946.) 


This collection of 497 folk-songs is one of a series of books by Verrier Elwin entitled 
“Specimens of the Oral Literature of Middle India.”” Two volumes, Folk-Tales of 
Mahakoshal and Folk-Songs of the Maikal Hills, are already in print and three others 
are in preparation. Added to Elwin’s earlier ethnological accounts of the Central 
Provinces and Berar these form a major contribution to our knowledge of India. 

Chhattisgarh is an arid plain lying east of the Maikal Hills in the drainage of the 
Mahanadi River. The administrative division of that name includes districts to the 
west which are culturally allied to areas outside of the geographical unit but the 
Chhattisgarh Plain Division of the Census of 1931 covered the territory fairly ac- 
curately. It included the three districts of Raipur, Bilaspur and Drug and nine states 
to the south and east. Raipur alone had a population of well over a million and a half 
in 1941. The people of the Chhattisgarh plain are, according to Elwin, culturally dis- 
tinguishable from surrounding areas although they include various groups. The au- 
tochthonous tribes include the Baiga whom Elwin has so well described in the volume of 
that name, and other tribes such as the Gond and Kawar are described by Elwin as 
“‘semi-aboriginal.” The remainder of the population consists of sedentary villagers and 
of distinct groups of wandering entertainers whose store of songs and tales was of par- 
ticular importance for this study. All of these, even the Gond, speak a dialect of eastern 
Hindi known as Chhattisgarhi. As so often happens in India, cultural and linguistic 
traits go hand in hand in distinguishing an area from its neighbors. 

The materials are predominantly poetic and are “arranged to show how poetry 
dignifies and inspires with beauty every aspect of the Indian peasant’s life from the 
cradle to the grave.” A long introductory comment by W. G. Archer emphasizes the 
importance of Elwin’s translations to our general understanding of poetic constructions 
and, especially, of poetic imagery. Apparently, the translations are done with minute 
care and intend to portray the feeling of the original in so far as that is possible. 
Examples of the original lines are scattered through the pages to illustrate the nature of 
peculiar rhyming schemes. Forms, meters, etc., vary considerably from one song to the 
next. It is not clear how many of the “songs” given are actually accompanied by 
music. Some, such as riddles, probably are not. Others certainly are sung or chanted. 
The rhythms and shades of meaning transmitted by the music are omitted here in 
favor of the literary quality of word play, meaning, and subtle phrase construction. 

More serious to the anthropologist than the omission of musical comment is the 
fact that there are no notes to indicate the uses of the songs or their place in the lives 
of the people. Some of their functions may be inferred. But inference in ethnological 
materials is always dangerous. The existence and appreciation of poetry in its truest 
sense is fully documented among these low-caste illiterates of Chhattisgarh. The an- 
thropologist is less apt to be surprised by this fact than is the poet. The book hardly 
carries us beyond it. For instance, in documenting the extent to which poetic images 
are used in everyday language, some of the same figures of speech are given which are 
also listed as riddles. Are they riddles, or are they not? Surely the language is replete 
with imagery. most of which is as frankly sexual as anything out of peasant Japan. 
Are these metaphors to the Chhattisgarhi, used to heighten the effect? Or are they 
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circumlocutions, used to evade the full implications by symbolizing some more philo- 
sophical content? 

The general arrangement of the songs raises the same kind of question. In fitting 
them into the avowed pattern, “life from the cradle to the grave,” distortion was 
inevitable. The Chhattisgarhi classification eludes the reader except in those cases in 
which similarities are obvious. Thus, materials listed respectively under “life in the 
woods: fishing songs”’ and “‘life in the farm: songs about grain” are clearly alike. They 
describe the appearance and properties of food stuffs, how each is to be cooked, the 
conditions under which they may best be enjoyed. There is something culturally sig- 
nificant here which is not brought out. It is almost as though the karma of the foods 
were being sung. Knowing the importance of food regulations to Indian caste groups, 
interest is immediately aroused and one wonders how much more meaningful the ma- 
terials might have been had they been followed through in Chhattisgarh’s own terms 
rather than in those of poesy. 

But carping is the perennial sin of the reviewer. If this book is not the perfect 
example of the folklorist’s dream, it still contains 497 items, ranging from tid-bits to 
epics, all most carefully collected and translated. Variants have been reproduced from 
the few Chhattisgarhi examples previously in print and the whole is rich with ethno- 
logical comment. Anthropologists often sound disgruntled in reviewing folklore. Some- 
times they are justified. Sometimes, I suspect, they are only expressing their half- 
guilty realization that no one is adequately exploiting the fine folklore collections which 
are gathering on the reference shelves. 

Marian W. 
Co.UMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York Ciry, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Phonetics. A Critical Analysis of Phonetic Theory and a Technic for the Practical Descrip- 
tion of Sounds. KENNETH L. PIKE. (University of Michigan Publications, Language 
and Literature XXI, VIII, 182 pp. $2.50. University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1943.) 


Linguistic Structures of Native America. Harry Ho1er and others. (Viking Fund 
Publications in Anthropology, 6, 423 pp. $4.50. New York, 1946.) 


Kota Texts I-IV. M. B. Emeneav. (University of California Publications in Linguistics 
2:1-2, viii, 389 pp.; 3:1-2, 373 pp. $8.00. University of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1944-1946.) 

Navaho Phonology. HARRY Hoyer. (University of New Mexico Publications in Anthro- 
pology, 1, 59 pp. University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1945.) 

The Aleut Language. RicHARD HENRY GEOGHEGAN and FREDERICKA I. MarRTIN. (169 
pp. United States Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., 1944.) 

Critical and Comparative Grammar of the Cuna Language. Nuts M. Homer. (Géteborgs 
Etnografiska Museet, Etnologiska Studier 14, 219 pp., Kr. 10. Géteborg, Sweden, 
1947.) 


A Grammar of the West Greenland Language. SchULTZ-LORENTZEN. (Meddelelser om 
Grgnland 129: 3, 103 pp., Kr. 5.00. Copenhagen, 1945.) 
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Etudes linguistiques caribes I]. C. H. DE Gorje. (Verhandelingen der Koninklijke 
Nederlandsche Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Niewe Reeks 
Deel IL: 2, 274 pp. North-Holland Publishing Company, Amsterdam, 1946.) 


Pike has undertaken a thoroughgoing re-examination of the experimental bases of 
articulatory phonetics. His first part, subdivided: Marginal Sounds; Nonspeech Sounds; 
Units of Sound; Strictural Function; Classification Criteria, points up insufficiencies in 
previous publications in the field. The importance of the inclusion for study of cate- 
gories of human sound production not usually emphasized in standard treatises on 
phonetics is convincingly stated. The first part is perhaps the more generally valuable 
of the two halves of the book. The critical bibliographical approach along with the 
advocacy of fundamental thoroughness in phonetic analysis makes it important for all 
students of human speech. The bibliography at the end of the volume coordinates 
usefully with this treatment. In the second section Pike delineates an entire new system 
of articulatory analysis. Here there is particular appeal to close students of the physi- 
ology of voice production and to theorists in phonetics. This is not, perhaps, the book 
to which anthropologists seeking aid in the hearing and recording of unwritten lan- 
guages would turn for guidance. But its significance for the serious study of articulatory 
phonetics is beyond question.! 

Linguistic Structures of Native America comprises thirteen brief grammatical 
sketches of American Indian languages and an essay on the language families of the 
Americas. The items included are as follows: Harry Hoijer, Introduction; Morris 
Swadesh, South Greenlandic (Eskimo) ; H. Hoijer, Chiricahua Apache; Leonard Bloom- 
field, Algonquian; C. F. Voegelin, Delaware; B. L. Whorf, Hopi, Toreva Dialect; G. L. 
Trager, Taos; Stanley Newman, Yawelmani Dialect of Yokuts; A. M. Halpern, Yuma; 
H. Hoijer, Tonkawa; M. Swadesh, Chitimacha; Mary Haas, Tunica; B. L. Whorf, 
Milpa Alta Dialect of Aztec; Li Fang-Kuei, Chipewyan? All the sketches except 
Bloomfield’s attempt synchronic descriptive statements of the language represented. 
Bloomfield essays a structural statement of the Algonquian family, dependent on a 
reconstruction of Proto-Algonquian. The variety in method of analysis and presenta- 
tion evidenced in the sketches is similar to that observable for the somewhat longer 
grammatical treatments of the Handbook of American Indian Languages. An indebted- 
ness to the linguistic perceptions of Edward Sapir (who originally planned the volume) 
is generally apparent. Many fundamental problems in methodology which must con- 
front the investigator who wishes to state the “structure” of a language remain unil- 
luminated in this volume. But the significance of the book need not be referred to such 
a criterion. The multiplicity of linguistic problems brought into discussion renders this 
an indispensable reference work for students of the structural types of languages. 
Hoijer’s Introduction reviews the classifications of American languages as put forward 


1 For further discussion see: H. V. Velten, Review, JJAL 11:3, 1945, pp. 182-186, and R. H. 
Stetson, Bases of Phonology, Oberlin, 1945, pp. 109-112. 

? Some of the sketches are based on earlier published work. Cf. S. Newman, Yokuts Language 
of California, New York, 1944; H. Hoijer, “Tonkawa,” Handbook of American Indian Languages, 
3, 1933; M. R. Haas, “Tunica,” Handbook of American Indian Languages, 4, 1941. Swadesh’s 
Eskimo is a restatement of materials taken from Kleinschmidt and Thalbitzer. 
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by scholars up to the present time. He does not attempt to resolve difficulties or to 
set up a new arrangement of languages and language groups.* 

Emeneau’s Kota Texts is now completely issued, in four volumes.‘ The materials 
were collected during 1936-38 among the Dravidian-speaking Kotas of the Nilgiri 
Hills in South India. Forty-four texts are given in phonemic transcription with English 
translation. Volume I contains an outline grammar of Kota and a valuable introduc- 
tion. For Volume IV Stith Thompson has contributed an analysis of the texts in terms 
of motif and type, according to Thompson’s own Motif Index of Folk-Literature and 
according to the Aarne-Thompson Types of the Folktale.§ 

This publication is important for a number of reasons. It represents the folklore 
resources of a little-known culture. It provides significant information concerning a 
little-known language. The author, who is linguist, folklorist, and Indicist, has been 
able to apply a number of scholarly disciplines to the handling of his data. Linguisti- 
cally Emeneau’s analysis of Kota is worthy of serious attention. It is unique as an 
example of modern linguistic methods applied to a Dravidian language.® The folklorist 
is accommodated not only by Thompson’s appendix but also by the prefatory state- 
ments on the texts and informant. 

Navaho Phonology is the result of a painstaking study of the sounds and inter- 
relationships among the sounds of the Navaho language. Under the heading 
“Phonemes” Hoijer discusses: consonants, consonant clusters, vowels, tonemes (tone 
phonemes). Under Morpho-phonemics he treats: syllable types, phonetic determina- 
tions of stem syllables, diminished and augmented syllables, contracted syllables. A 
Summary of the morphophonemic section is appended. A debt to E. Sapir for the 
materials on which the analysis is based is acknowledged in the preface.’ 

The Aleut Language is a translation, with additions, of the Aleut sketch grammar 
by the churchman Ivan Veniaminov published in St. Petersburg in 1846.8 Veniaminov 
collected and prepared the material for this work during his first residence in Unalaska 
(1824-38). The late R. H. Geoghegan who is responsible for the present Englishing 
spent the years 1902-43 in Alaska and during this time had first-hand contact with the 
Aleut language. A certain few data are added by him to the Veniaminov work. F. I. 
Martin received Geoghegan’s Aleut mss. at his death and prepared the present volume 
for publication. There are three principal sections in the book: The Elements of Aleut 


3 For further discussion and restatements see: Z. S. Harris, “Structural Restatements I, II,” 
IJAL 13:1, 3, 1947, pp. 47-58, 175-186, and W. D. Preston, Review, JJ AL 13: 1, 1947, pp. 59-66. 

4 Part I was reviewed in this journal by E. Bender, 47:4, pp. 616-617, 1945. 

5 This treatment of Kota tales represents a small installment on Thompson’s larger project 
for the classification of the folktales of all India. See his statement in: A. H. Gayton (comp.), 
“Work in Progress,’ JAFL 60: 236, 1947, p. 179. 

6 For a restatement of the Kota language sketch of Volume I, see: Z. S. Harris, Review, Lan- 
guage 21: 4, 1945, pp. 283-289. 

7 For an analytic review of Hoijer’s findings, see: Z. S. Harris, “Navaho Phonology” and 
Hoijer’s Analysis, ]JAL 11:4, 1945, pp. 181-205. 

8Ivan Veniaminov, Opyt grammatiki Aleutsko-Lisevskago yazyka, St. Petersburg, 1846. 
Translations of Veniaminov’s book into German and French are also extant: A. Pfizmaier, Die 
Sprache der Aleuten und Fucksinseln, Vienna, 1884; V. Henri, Esquisse d’une grammaire raisonnée 
de la langue Aléoute d’aprés la grammaire et le vocabulaire de Ivan Veniaminon, Paris, 1879. 
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Grammar; Aleut-English Dictionary; English-Aleut Dictionary. There are also, as 
texts, two songs and a rendering of the Lord’s Prayer. A Note on Aleut Place Names 
and a bibliography of literature on Aleut also appear. 

This is neither a definitive nor an exhaustive grammar of Aleut. The language data 
are arranged on the model of the standard Indo-European grammars of the 19th 
century, pressing Aleut language structure into a frame already cut for Latin. How- 
ever, contemporary investigators of Aleut culture and language will find the volume 
useful for its lexicon and as a check-list for types of Aleut morphological sequences. 

Holmer has based his grammar of the Cuna language of Panama on materials as- 
sembled by E. Nordenskidld and K. G. Izikowitz. His audial contact with the language 
was limited to some phonograph records made when a Cuna speaker visited Sweden 
in 1931. A shorter version of the present study, with much fewer comparative entries, 
has been published recently in the United States. Holmer’s book includes a description 
of the Cuna “phonetic system,” a lengthy comparative grammar, and sections on the 
genetic classification of this language. In the grammar, comparison is most frequent 
between Cuna and Kagaba, Bribri, Rama, Arawak, Chibcha, and Timuquian, though 
other languages and families farther afield are sometimes brought in (e.g., Siouan, Al- 
gonquian). The putative relationship of Chibcha to Cuna is of particular interest to 
the author and some revision of Rivet’s classification of these languages is suggested. 
A bibliography for Cuna and other languages appears at the end of the volume. 

Holmer does not claim completeness or near-completeness for his study. His phono- 
logical section evidences the need for a re-examination of Cuna sounds. The phonemi- 
cizing indicated is neither fully carried out nor sufficiently elucidated. The grammar is 
rather a suggestive framework for future filling-in than a structural statement of Cuna 
or a satisfactory comparative statement.'¢ 

Schultz-Lorentzen, working under the guidance of W. Thalbitzer, has prepared a 
practical grammar of Greenlandic Eskimo intended for use by teachers of Eskimo and 
by Danish personnel stationed in Greenland. He states that he has himself taught 
Greenlandic in Greenland and Denmark for many years. The grammar is derived in 
the main from Kleinschmidt and Thalbitzer." The feature justifying such a new com- 
pendium is, as it would seem, the arrangement of content in such a way as to facilitate 
the learning process for the readers to whom the book is addressed. This objective is 
sought by means of a presentation of Eskimo language data in voluminous lists of 
paradigms, and according to familiar categories of meaning. It may be suggested that 
this procedure must necessarily preclude a culturally indigenous statement of Eskimo 
language structure. But the immediate purpose of the book is probably well enough 
served. 

The first volume of De Goeje’s work on the Carib languages appeared in 1909." The 
present compilation includes the following parts: Sketch Grammar of Carib Languages; 
Comparative Vocabulary of the Languages of the Carib Family; Grammar of Oayana; 


® Nils M. Holmer, “Outline of Cuna Grammar,” JJ AL 12: 4, pp. 185-197. 

10 A recent article on Cuna language-culture correlations is: D. B. Stout, “Ethno-linguistic 
observations on San Blas Cuna,”’ JJ AL 13: 1, 1947, pp. 9-12. 

4 Principally: S. Kleinschmidt, Grammatik der Grinlandischen S prache, Berlin. 1851: W. Tha.- 
bitzer, Eskimo, Washington, 1911. 
2 Same series X: 3. 
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Oayana Vocabulary Collected in 1937; Vocabulary of the Triometesem (Oyaricoulé) 
Language (1937-38); Vocabulary of the Wama Language (1937-38). The chief value 
of De Goeje’s book is as an accumulation of useful data rather than as scientific analy- 
sis. His orientation as an interpreter of linguistic phenomena is partially expressed in 
the following passage: 


En caribe i] n’y a pas de morphémes proprement dites, celles-ci sont plutét des s¢manthémes. 
Au fond il n’y a qu’une seule classe de mots, tenant le milieu entre le substantif et le verbe et se 
rapprochant a nos mots qui expriment des qualités ou des etats, dont les sentiments sont le cor- 
rélatif psychique. 

Le caribe est surtout un langage affectif; "homme s’y exprime lui-méme. Quand il décrit les 
choses et les é€vénements du monde extérieur c’est que son Ame, en résonnance avec ce monde, est 
portée 4 se manifester par des sons. La logique qui appardit dans les langues caribes est ajustée 
aux phénoménes, mais ce n’est pas la logique de notre intellect.” 


Here the writer is expounding language as primarily a system of meanings expressing 
the individual in his culture. This semantic system substitutes for or assumes hegemony 
over the physical, audible system of language. The problem suggested, concerning the 
relative function of form and meaning in the analysis of languages, has not yet been 
satisfactorily dealt with by linguists. 

W. D. Preston 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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T he Folktale. StrruH Tuompson. (x, 510 pp., $6.00. The Dryden Press, New York, 1946.) 


Here is a most useful guidebook to the study of the folktale. The presentation 
stems from the European or “Finnish school” of folklore techniques, which is repre- 
sented in this country by Stith Thompson, Archer Taylor, R. S. Boggs, and others. 
Dr. Thompson’s intimate contact with the European scholars and archives, his true 
erudition, and his appreciation of primitive mythology as traditional literature, all 
make him outstandingly competent to write a general introductory book of this sort. 
It is lucid, balanced, and informative; its few flaws are those unavoidable in a compre- 
hensive book. Although the exposition is that of the Finnish school, full recognition is 
given the valuable work done by American anthropologists, with Indian collections in 
this country. 

Those who wish to learn techniques of folktale study will be rewarded by delving 
into the latter chapters of The Folktale. The historic-geographic method of the 
Finnish school in many ways parallels the methodological treatment of folktales (and 
other forms of culture) in anthropology. Two major distinctions may be pointed out 
here. Anthropologists are disinclined to follow the Finnish system to its ultimate goal— 
the establishment of the archetype tale. The anthropologists, with trained sense for 
cultural processes, doubt that original forms of widespread culture items can ever be 
discovered.' Also we prefer to study all the tales of a people in relation to each other 


1 The difficulties of demonstrating filiation at even one point of dissemination are exemplified 
in Robert H. Lowie’s Studies in Plains Indian Folklore (University of California Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 40, pp. 1-28, 1942). 
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and to those of their neighbors before pursuing a single tale over the distributional 
plane. Again, the factor of culture dynamics is recognized in the analyses of an ethnic 
mythology, particularly in relation to its culture context, because therein often lie the 
sources of special redactions. In the life history of a single tale, as reconstructed by the 
Finnish method, the special redaction and the archetype are of great importance, yet, 
seemingly, are regarded as detachable from their literary and cultural settings. 

A parallel book disclosing the techniques, findings, and collections of primitive 
literature of anthropologist-folklorists is still a crying need in this country. The brief 
chapter by Dr. Thompson devoted to American Indian tales is little more than a con- 
densation of his 1927 publication, Tales of the North American Indian. Nevertheless, 
the general materials in this book are so useful that the reviewer cordially recommends 
it to every anthropologist’s library: the following summary of the contents plainly 
indicates why. 

The author has arranged his material in four parts. Part I, “The Nature and Forms 
of the Folktale” (10 pages), discusses the folktale’s universality and definitions of its 
varying forms, such as, Marchen, conte populaire, fairy tale, hero tale, novella, legend, 
jest, fable, etc. Part II, ‘The Folktale from Ireland to India” (284 pages) deals with 
the peoples of this broad area, the best-known complex and simple tales distributed 
over the area, the folktale as found in ancient literature, and European-Asiatic folktales 
as found in Indonesia, Africa, and North America. Part III, ‘The Folktale in a Primi- 
tive Culture: North American Indian” (70 pages), characterizes the Indian folktale 
and deals specifically with Creation Myths, Trickster Cycle, Test and Hero Tales, 
Journeys to the Other World, Animal Wives and Husbands, and Miscellaneous Tales. 
Part IV, “Studying the Folktale” (82 pages), informs the reader ef such matters as 
collecting, classifying, theorizing; reconstruction of a tale’s “life history’’; and tells of or- 
ganizations and archives for folktale study. Appended sections of the book list impor- 
tant works on the folktale, the principal collections, and index (according to the 
Aarne-Thompson and Thompson systems) the tale types and motifs mentioned in the 
course of the book. 


A. H. Gayton 
Santa Cruz, CALIFORNIA 


The Web of Government. R. M. MacIver. (ix, 498 pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1947.) 


Professor MacIver has written a penetrating analysis of the institution of govern- 
ment in society: its forms and functions, its capacities and limitations, its sustaining 
belief-structures (myths). The book, as may well be expected in view of its authorship, 
combines acute insight with astute knowledge in the areas of politica] science and 
sociology. It is both historical and contemporary in its sources, and it is pointed toward 
the future. 

The basic proposition is that state and society are not and cannot be one. Rather, 
the state is merely an associational phase of what must be recognized as the multi- 
group aspect of all societies. Totalitarianism is therefore incompatible with the intrinsic 
nature of society and is necessarily repressive. “Democracy, and democracy alone, 
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gives a constitutional sanction to the universal principle (of the distinction between 
the community and the state).” 


There is but little anthropology in the book, and what there is is disappointing to the 
anthropologist. For Professor MacIver has not vigorously exploited that which anthro- 
pology has made available for the understanding of the problems to which the book is 
addressed. Partly, this is a matter of the author’s personal predelictions. Partly, and 
more seriously, it is evidence of the limited contributions as yet put forth by anthro- 
pology in the fields of government and law. Anthropologists would do well to ponder 
on this deficiency. How can we justify this neglect when the great need of the age is to 
learn how to govern ourselves? 

E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 
New YorkK UNIVERSITY 
New York Crry, N. Y. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

Acta Americana, Los Angeles. 

Acta Venezolana. Caracas. 

América Indfgena. México, D. F. 

American Journal of Archaeology. Philadelphia. 

American Journal of Physical Anthropology. Philadelphia. 

Anales del Instituto de Etnologia Americana, Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, 
Faculdad de Filosofia y Letras. Mendoza, Argentina. 

Anales de la Sociedad de Geograffa e Historia. Guatemala, C. A. 

Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History. New York. 

Applied Anthropology. Cambridge, Mass. 

Archiv fiir Vélkerkunde. Museum fiir V. in Wien und Verein “Freunde der V.” 
Vienna. 

Bernice P. Bishop Museum Bulletin. Honolulu. 

Boletin Bibliogrdfico de Antropologia Americana. México, D. F. 

Boletin de Arqueologia. Bogot4, Colombia. 

Boletin Indigenista. México, D. F. 

Boletin del Instituto Indigenista Nacional. Guatemala, C. A. 

Boletin de la Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y Estadistica. México, D. F. 

Bulletin de |’Institut Francais d’Afrique Noire. Paris. 

Bulletin de la Société Préhistorique Francais. Paris. 

Bulletin der Schweizerischen Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie und Ethnologie. 
Bern, Switzerland. 

Bulletin des SeAnces, Institut Royal Colonial Belge. Brussels, Belgium. 

Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research. New Haven. 

Bulletin of the Archaeological Society of Connecticut. New Haven. 

Bulletin of the Archaeological Society of Delaware. Wilmington. 

Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology. Washington 

Bulletin of the Massachusetts Archaeological Society. Andover. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. Stockholm. 

Bulletin of the Pan American Union. Washington. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, Washington, D. C. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, Division of Historical Research, Notes on 
Middle Archaeology and Ethnology. Cambridge, Mass. 

Chicago Natural History Museum Bulletin. Chicago. 

Communications from the School of African Studies. Cape Town. 

Contributions from the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. 
New York. 

General Magazine and Historical Chronicle, University of Pennsylvania General 
Alumni Society. Philadelphia. 

International Journal of American Linguistics. Baltimore. 

Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie. Leiden, Holland. 

Journal de la Société de Américanistes de Paris. Musée de |’Homme, Paris. 

Journal de la Société des Océanistes. Musée de l’Homme, Paris. 

Journal of American Folklore. Menasha, Wis. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. Baltimore. 

Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay. India. 

Journal of the Illinois State Archaeological Society. Urbana, IIl. 
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SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Journal of the Indian Anthropological Institute. Benares. 

Journal of the Polynesian Society. Wellington, N. Z. 

Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. London. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. London. 

Memoirs of the American Folklore Society. Philadelphia. 

Mitteilungen der Geographische-Ethnographische Gesellschaft. Ziirich, Switzer- 
land. 

News-Letter of the Archaeological Society of Connecticut. New Haven. 

Notas del Museo de La Plata. Argentina. 

Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Quarterly. Columbus. 

Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters. Ann Arbor. 

Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Papers of the Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology. Andover, Mass. 

Pennsylvania Archaeologist. Harrisburg. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. Philadelphia. 

Publicaciones del Museo Etnogr4fico, Universidad de Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Researches and Transactions of the New York State Archaeological Association. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Revista de Arqueologia y Etnologfa. Habana, Cuba. 

Revista de la Seccién Arqueolégica de la Universidad Nacional del Cuzco, PerG. 

Revista del Museo de La Plata. Argentina. 

Revista Mexicana de Estudios Antropolégicos. México, D. F. 

Revista Trimestral de Cultura Moderna. Bogot4, Colombia. 

Rhodes-Livingstone Institute Journal. Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia. 

Royal Center Asian Journal. London. 

Smithsonian Institution Institute of Social Anthropology. Washington. 

Southwestern Journal of Anthropology. Albuquerque, N. M. 

Transactions of the New York Academy of Sciences. New York. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of South Africa. Cape Town. 

Universidad Nacional de Cordoba, Instituto de Arqueologia, Lingiiistica y Folk- 
lore “Dr. Pablo Cabrera.” Argentina. 

Universidad Pontificia Bolivariana. Medellin, Colombia. 

Universidade de Sao Paulo, Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras. Brasil. 

University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. 

University of California Pubications in Linguistics. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 

University Museum Bulletin. University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology. New York. 

Viking Fund Seminar in Physical Anthropology. New York. 

Yale Anthropological Studies. New Haven. 

Yale University Publications in Anthropology. New Haven. 


General Anthropology 


Boletin Bibliogr4fico de Antropologfa Americana. Bibliografias de antropdlogos (Junius B. Bird; 
Stanley H. Boggs; Earl W. Count; Fred Eggan; Henry Field; A. Goubaud Carrera; Emil 
W. Haury; A. V. Kidder; John M. Longyear, III; Marshall T. Newman; Donald Pierson; 
George I. Quimby, Jr.; Laura Thompson; Emilio Willems) (BBAA, 9 [1946] pp. 322-349. 
México, 1947). Notas y noticias breves (Contributors: Paul S. Martin: A. V. Kidder; Marshall 


T. Newman; Fred Eggan; Emil W. Haury; Herbert Baldus; George Herzog; Earl W. Count; 
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Melville J. Herskovits; Stanley H. Boggs) (Jbid., pp. 51-55). Noticias (Concerning: American 
Anthropological Association; Societé Italiana d’Antropologia, Etnologia e Psicologia Com- 
parata; XXVIII Congreso Interncional de Americanistas; II Congreso Indigenista Inter- 
americano) (Jbid., pp. 55-56). 

Boultbe, Leonrd. A Study in Continuity and Ancient Survivals in India and Western Europe 
(JASB, 2, n.s., No. 1, pp. 15-27, 12 illus. India, 1947). 

Cooper, John M. Some Recent Anthropological Publications (Primitive Man, 19, Nos. 3-4, pp. 93- 
98. Washington, D. C., 1946). 

Fawcett, G. B. The Numbers and Distribution of Mankind (British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 4 [14]: 140-147. Burlington House, London, June, 1947). 

Fenton, William Nelson. Area Studies in American Universities (xiv, 89 pp. For the Commission 
on Implication of Armed Services Educational Programs, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., May, 1947). 

Fenton, William Nelson. Integration of Geography and Anthropology in Army Area Study Curricula 
(Bulletin American Association University Professors, 32, No. 4, pp. 696-706. Easton, Pa., 
and Washington, D. C., 1946). 

Garrod, D. A. E. Environment, Tools and Man (30 pp. Cambridge University Press, 1946). 

Ghurye, G. S. Report of the Presidential Address on Occidental Civilization (JASB, 2, n.s., No. 1, 
pp. 51-57. India, 1947). 

Haring, Douglas G. Racial Differences and Human Resemblances (24 pp. The author, Syracuse, 
N. Y.). 

Harrison, H. S. The Origin of the Driving Belt (Man, 47, Art. 122, pp. 114-115 [Cf. Jbid., Art..52] 
London, 1947). 

Hornell, James. Water Transport: Origins and Early Evolution (xv, 307 pp., pls. and text figs. 
Cambridge University Press, 1946). 

Jacobs, Melville. Mental Hygiene, Anthropology and Racism (Mental Health Today, 6, No. 5, 
pp. 3-5. Washington Society for Mental Hygiene, 1947). 

Jaramillo Eheverri, Louis G. Los tipos humanos (to be contin.) (Estudios de Derecho, 9, No. 26, 
pp. 251-264. 1 table. Universidad de Antioquia, Medellin, Colombia, 1947). 

Kunst, Jaap. A Hypothesis about the Origin of the Gong (Ethnos, 12, Nos. 1-2, pp. 79-85, 1 fig. 
Stockholm, Sweden 1947). 

Lefrou, G., et M. Cazeilles. Contribution l'étude de V'anthropologie radiologique. A plication 
Pétude du prognathisme chez les noirs (Bull. et Mém. Soc. Anthropol. Paris, 9 Sér., 3, pp. 74- 
84. 1942). 

Mathew, Robert John. Language and Area Studies in the Armed Services: Their Future Significance. 
(xix, 211 pp., bibliography. For the Commission on Implications of Armed Forces Educa- 
tional Programs, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., June, 1947). 

Miller, Mamie Tanquist. An Author, Title, and Subject Check List of Smithsonian Institution 
Publications Relating to Anthropology (University of New Mexico Bulletin, Bibliographical 
Series, 1, No. 2, Whole No. 405. Albuquerque, N. M., 1946). 

Montagu, M. F. Ashley. Anthropology in Medicine (The Interne, 13, No. 1, pp. 114-116, 141. 
New York, 1947). 

Mukerji, D. P. Anthropology and Cultural Reconstruction (JASB, 2, n.s., No. 1, pp. 28-41. India, 
1947). 

Opler, Morris E. Fact and Fallacy Concerning the Evolution of Man (Philosophy and Phenomeno- 
logical Research, 7, No. 4, pp. 635-641. June, 1947). 

Rapaport, Y. Anthropology and Endocrinology (Prog. Méd. Paris, 74: 375-377. September, 1946). 

Sorley, H. T. The Puzzle of the Aryans (JASB, 2, n.s., No. 1, pp. 1-14. India, 1947). 

Wilcox, E. V. Acres and People (297 pp. Orange Judd Publ. Co., Inc., New York, 1947). 
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America 


American Countries. News from American Countries: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Colom- 


bia, Chile, Ecuador, United States, Mexico, Panama, Peru, Venezuela (in English and 
Spanish) (BI, 7, No. 2, pp. 118-181; and ibid., No. 3, pp. 203-281. México, 1947). 


Anonymous. Ancient American Art (Worcester Art Museum News Bulletin and Calendar, 13, 


No. 1, pp. 1-2. Worcester, Mass., 1947). 


Anonymous. Date for the Celebration of the Second Interamerican Indian Congress (Cuzco, Peru) 


(BI, 7, No. 2, pp. 115-117. Mexico, 1947). 


Anonymous. Primera conferencia internacional de arquedlogos del Caribe (Tzunpame, Afio 6, No. 5, 


pp. 28-41. Museo Nacional “David J. Guzman” y Anexo, San Salvador, El Salvador, August, 
1946). Sensacional evento cientifico en Honduras: El congreso arqueolégico de los paises del 
Caribe (Ibid., pp. 42-43. 1946). 

Arango, S., Fernando. (Comment on) Les leyes de indias y el derecho eclesiastico. Pbro. Rafael 
Gémez Hoyos Boletin Juridico-Bibliografico, Afio 3, No. 4, pp. 15-17. Medellin, Colombia, 
1947). 

Collier, John. The Indians of the Americas (362 pp. [incl. 6 pp. bib. and bib. notes], illus., maps, 
index. W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 1947). 

Comas, Juan. (Editorial) El Indio y el Negro en América (in Spanish and English) (AI, 7, No. 3, 
pp. 191-194. México, 1947). 

Daniel, H. Algunos aspectos de la lucha biolégica. Los defensores del agricultor (Tzunpame, Ajfio 6, 
No. 5, pp. 133-140. San Salvador, 1946). 

Foster, George M. The Institute of Social Anthropology (BBAA, 9 [1946], pp. 22-25. México, 
1947). 

Fuente, J. de la. Discriminacién y negacién del Indio (with English summary) (AI, 7, No. 3, pp. 
211-215. México, 1947). 

Gamio, Manuel. (Editorial) La movilidad geogrdfica del indio (in Spanish and English) (BI, 7, No. 
2, pp. 99-103. México, 1947). 

Gamio, Manuel. (Editorial) Colabracién internacional en el mejoramiento de los grupos autéctonos 
en zonas tropicales (in Spanish and English) (Jbid., No. 3, pp. 194-197. México, 1947). 

La Barre, Weston. Primitive Psychotherapy in Native American Cultures: Peyotism and Confession 
(Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 42, No. 3, July, 1947). 

Lussagnet, S. Bibliographie américaniste (Anthropologie; archéologie; ethnographie; sociologie; 
folklore; linguistique; histoire; geographie humaine; voyages; biographie; réimpressions et 
traductions) (JSAP, n.s., Tome 35 [1943-1946], pp. 185-322. Paris, 1947). 

Montafio, Walter M. Potencialidad del Indio (with English summary) (AI, 7, No. 3, pp. 199- 
210. México, 1947). 

Stanislawski, Dan. Early Spanish Town Planning in the New World (Geographical Review, 37, 
No. 1, pp. 94-105. 1946). 

Steward, Julian H. American Cultural History in the Light of South America (SJA, 3, No. 2, pp. 
85-107, 1 map [culture types of the New World]. Albuquerque, N. M., 1947). 

Tannenbaum, Frank. Slave and Citizens: The Negro in the Americas (xi, 128 pp. Alfred A. Knopf, 
N. Y., 1947). 


North America 
Altman, George J. Guardian-Spirit Dances of the Salish (The Masterkey, 21, No. 5, pp. 155-160. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 1947). 
Anonymous. Art of the Arctic (The Living Museum, 9, No. 3, p. 210. Illinois State Museum, 
Springfield, July, 1947). 
Anonymous. The 1947 Meeting in Boulder. The Colorado Archaeological Society (Reports of: 
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“Experiences in Southwestern Archaeology,” Earl H. Morris; “The Precolumbian Pottery of 
Western Mexico,” W. S. Stallings, Jr.; ‘““Archaeological Mapping in Colorado,” Omer C. 
Stewart; “The Original Stone Age Fair at Loveland,” R. R. Dietrich; “The Prehistory of 
Western Colorado,” C. T. Hurst) (Southwestern Lore, 13, No. 2, pp. 21-24. Gunnison, Col., 
September, 1947). 

Anonymous. Museum Expedition [under leadership of Dr. Paul S. Martin] Discovers Highest 
Mogollon Site (CNHMB, 18, No. 8, p. 2). The Ancient Mogollon’s Housing Troubles (“Al- 
though facing a severe housing problem in present-day society, we cannot envy yesterday’s 
Indians . . . ,” says Dr. Paul S. Martin) (/bid., No. 10, p. 6, Chicago, 1947). 

Anonymous. Primer “Symposium” sobre el Area Caddo (12-14 de Septiembre, 1946) (BBAA, 9 
[1946], pp. 19-22. México, 1947). 

Beatty, Willard W. Jobs for Indians in the Indian Service [U.S.A.] (in English and Spanish) 
(BI, 7, No. 2, pp. 144-153. México, 1947). 

Brues, Alice M. The San Simon Branch. Excavations at Cave Creek and in the San Simon Valley. 
II. Skeletal Material (ix, 26 pp., 2 pls., 1 fig., 6 tables. Medallion Papers No. 35, Gila Pueblo, 
Globe, Ariz., October, 1946). 

Bullen, Ripley P., and Edward Brooks. The Sguam Pond Indian Site, Nantucket, Massachusetts 
(BMAS, 8, No. 4, pp. 56-59, 2 figs., 1 sketch map. Andover, Mass., July, 1947). 

Chapman, Carl H. A Preliminary Survey of Missouri Archaeology. Part II. Middle Mississippi 
and Hopewellian Cultures (Missouri Archaeologist, 10, Pt. 2, pp. 57-94, 9 figs., 1 map, cover 
illus. Columbia, Mo., 1947). 

Collier, John. America’s Aboriginal Societies Come into Their Own (taken from Common Ground, 
Summer, 1947) (in English and Spanish) (BI, 7, No. 3, pp. 230-243. México, 1947). 

Dienes, Andre de. Costumes of the Southwest Indians (Apache, Jemez, Zufii, Taos, Pueblo, Laguna, 
Hopi) (Natural History, 56, No. 8, pp. 360-367, 11 illus. New York, 1947). 

Florida Anthropological Society. Newsletter ({Editor, John W. Griffin] No. 1, 3 pp. Florida Park 
Service, State Park, Sebring, August, 1947). 

Franklin, John Hope. From Slavery to Freedom. A History of the American Negroes (xv, 622 pp., 
24 illus., index. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1947). 

Garrett, Henry E. Negro-White Differences in Mental Ability in the United States (SM, 65, No. 4, 
pp. 329-333, 2 tables. Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Gladwin, Harold S. Tree-Ring Analysis. Tree-Rings and Droughts (vi, 36 pp., 1 pl., 2 figs., 6 tables. 
Medallion Papers No. 37, Gila Pueblo, Globe, Ariz., 1947). 

Hadlock, Wendell S. Eight Platform or “Monitor” Pipes in the Pebaody Museum, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts (BMAS, 8, No. 4, pp. 49-52. Andover, Mass., 1947). 

Halseth, Odd S. Random Notes on the 1947 Chaco Conference (El Palacio, 54, No. 9, pp. 218-220. 
Santa Fe, N. M., 1947). 

Harrington, M. R. A Rare Bone Club (The Masterkey, 21, No. 5, p. 154, 1 illus. Los Angeles, Cal., 
1947). 

Hassrick, Royal B. Assiniboin Succession (North Dakota History, 14, No. 2, pp. 146-167. Bis- 
mark, N. D., 1947). 

Haury, Emil W. A Large Pre-Columbian Copper Bell from the Southwest (found near Mammoth, 
Arizona) (American Antiquity, 13, No. 1, pp. 80-82, 1947). 

Heizer, Robert F. Historical North Pacific Culture Influences in the Santa Barbara Region (The 
Masterkey, 21, No. 5, pp. 150-152. Los Angeles, Cal., 1947). 

Hill, Jasper (“Big White Owl”). Recommendations for a New Magna Carta (for the Indians of Can- 
ada] (in English, with Spanish translation) (Taken from “Speical Joint Committee of the 
Senate and the House of Commons, Appointed to Examine and Consider the Indian Act,” 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence No. 14, Thursday, July 18, 1946. Ottawa, Canada) 
(BI, 7, No. 2. pp. 128-139. México, 1947). 
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Honigmann, John J., and Irma Honigmann. A Kaska Oracle (Man, 47, Art. 159, pp. 139-140, 2 
figs. London, 1947). 

Iron Tail, William. Sioux Pemmican Pounder (The Masterkey, 21, No. 5, pp. 160-161, 1 illus. 
1947). 

Johnson, Frederick, and Hugh M. Raup. Grassy Island, Archaeological and Botanical Investigations 
of an Indian Site in the Taunton River, Massachusetts (68 pp., 3 pls., 9 figs., 3 tables. Papers of 
the Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, 1, No. 2, Andover, Mass., 1947). 

Johnson, Leonhard G. Some Ancient “DP’s” of New Mexico (CNHMB, 18, No 9, pp. 1 and 8, 1 
illus. Chicago, Ill., 1947). 

Kroeber, A. L. A Southwestern Personality Type (SJA, 3, No. 2, pp. 108-113. Albuquerque, N. M. 
1947). 

Lewis and Clark. Lewis and Clark in North Dakota (The original Ms. journals and the text of the 
Biddle edition during the time the expedition remained in North Dakota. Journals from Oc- 
tober 27 to December 27, incl., 1804. Contin. from NDH 14, No. 1) (North Dakota History, 
14, No. 2, pp. 74-145, 5 pls., 1 map. Bismark, N. D., 1947). 

Lietz, Robert. Famous American Indians (Museum Record, 4, No. 2, p. 11, 1 illus. Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Museum, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1947). 

Lips, Julius E. Notes on Montagnais-Naskapi Economy (Ethnos, 12, Nos. 1-2, pp. 1-77, 35 figs. 
{photos. and draws.] Stockholm, Sweden, 1947). 

Marriott, Alice L. (Compiled by). Winter-Telling Stories (Tales told by the Kiowa Indians) (84 
pp., illus. by Roland Whitehorse. Wm. Sloan Associates, Inc., 1947). 

Martin, George C. Some Texas Stream and Place Names (15 pp., 1 map. Norman Brock, San An- 
tonio, Texas, 1947). 

Moffett, Ross. A Steatite Vessel and Other Artifacts from a Hilltop Cache in Truro, Massachusetts 
(BMAS, 8, No. 4, pp. 52-55, 1 fig. Andover, Mass., 1947). 

Nelson, Bruce. Land of the Dacotahs (353 pp. University of Minnesota Press, 1946). 

Orchard, W. J. Stone Implements from Alberta (Man, 47, Art. 123, pp. 115-116, 2 figs. London, 
1947). 

Perkens, Dexter. Geographical Influences in American History (Geographical Journal, 109, Nos. 
1-3, pp. 26-38. London, 1947). 

Philipps. Tracy. The Continental-European Ethnic and Cultural Com position of the Canadian Nation 
(See also Summary, Man, 47, Art. 128, pp. 122-123) (Anthropos, 37-40, Nos. 4-6, pp. 887- 
889. Freiburg, Switzerland, 1942-1945). 

Rainey, Froelich G. The Whale Hunters of Tiagara (APAMNH, 41, Pt. 2, pp. 231-283. New York, 


1947). 

Reed, Erik K. The 1947 Chaco Conference (E\ Palacio, 54, No. 9, pp. 217-218. Santa Fe, N. M. 
1947). 

Reed, Erik K. Reunion arqueolégica del suroeste de Estados Unidos (BBAA, 9 [1946], p. 25. México, 
1947). 


Renaud, Etienne B. Archaeology of the High Western Plains, Seventeen Years of Archaeological Re- 
search (135 pp., 6 pls. University of Denver, 1947). See also, Review by W. W. Postlethwaite, 
Southwestern Lore, 13, No. 2, pp. 28-33. Gunniston, Col., 1947). 

Rights, Douglas L. The American Indian in North Carolina (xx, 296 pp. Duke University Press, 
Durham, N. C., 1947). 

Rinaldo, John. How Prehistoric Pueblo Indians of the Southwest Lived (CNHMB, 18, No. 8, pp. 1-2, 
2 illus. Chicago, Ill., 1947). 

Ritchie, William R. Archaeological Evidence for Ceremonialism in the Owasco Culture (Researches 
and Transactions of the N. Y. State Archaeological Association, Lewis H. Morgan Chapter, 
pp. 55-75, 4 pls. Rochester, N. Y., 1947). 

Shafer, Robert. Penutian (“California languages have long fascinated Americanists because they 
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presented such great diversity within such a comparatively small area’’) (IJAL, 13, No. 4, pp. 
205-219. Baltimore, 1947). 

Smith, Arthur G. Re-use of a Flint Knife in Historic Times (The Masterkey, 21, No. 5, pp. 171- 
172, 1 illus. 1947). 

Speck, Frank G. Notes on Social and Economic Conditions among the Creek Indians of Alabama in 
1941 (with summary in Spanish) (AI, 7, No. 3, pp. 195-198. México, 1947). 

Spencer, Robert F. Spanish Loanwords in Keresan (SJA, 3, No. 2, pp. 130-146. Albuquerque, 
N. M., 1947). 

Stewart, Omer C. Archaeology, Ethnology and History in Colorado (Southwestern Lore, 13, No. 2, 
pp. 24-28. Gunniston, Col., 1947). 

Tatum, Robert M. Excavation of a Stone Enclosure in Southeastern Colorado (Ibid., pp. 33-36. 
1947). 

Thomas, Edward S. Fort Hill (‘The prehistoric structure which encloses the top of this hill was 
probably built by Indians of the Hopewellian culture . . . about 1100-1300 a.p.”) (Museum 
Echoes, 20, No. 9, pp. 67-69, 1 illus. Ohio State Museum, Columbus, 1947). 

Wallis, Wilson D. The Canadian Dakota (225 pp. APAMNH, 41, Pt. 1. New York, 1947). 

Washington County Museum of Fine Arts. Catalogue—The American Indian and the West (Con- 
cerning “‘An exhibition to recognize the enduring interest in the American Indian and the 
West”) (12 pp., 3 illus. Hagerstown, Md., 1947). 

Webb, William S., and William G. Haag. Archaic Sites in McLean County, Kentucky (Reports in 
Anthropology, 7, No. 1, pp. 1-46, 10 pls., tables, distribution map. Dept. of Anthropology, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 1947). The Fisher Site, Fayette County, Kentucky (Ibid., 
No. 2, pp. 49-104, 19 figs., 3 tables. 1947). 

White, Leslie A. Ethnographic Notes on Sandia Pueblo, New Mexico (Papers of the Michigan Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, 31 [1945], Pt. 3, pp. 215-222. University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor; Oxford University Press, London, 1947). Notes on the Ethnozoology of the 
Keresan Pueblo Indians (Ibid., pp. 223-243, 8 figs. 1947). 

Whitman, William. Descriptive Grammar of Ioway-Oto (IJAL; 13, No. 4, pp. 233-248. Baltimore 
1947). 

Woehlke, Walter V. Give it Back to the Indians? (in Spanish and English) (Taken from Land Policy 
Review, 9, No. 2, pp. 3-8) (BI, 7, No. 3, pp. 218-231. México, 1947). 

Wolff, Hans. Bibliography of Bibliographies of North American Indian Languages Still Spoken 
(IJAL, 13, No. 4, pp. 268-273. 1947). 


Middle America 


Aguilar P., Carlos H. La orfebreria en el México precortesiano (with English summary) (139 pp., 29 
pls. [photos. and draws.] Acta Antropologica, 2, No. 2. México, 1946). 

Anonymous. An Amazing Discovery in the Field of Mayan Archaeology [Bonampak] (Illustrated 
London News, 211, No. 5651, pp. 141-143, 7 illus., 1 draw. [plan], short text. August 9, 1947). 

Anonymous. Guatemala’s Indigenous Population (El Palacio, 54, No. 7, p. 173. Santa Fe, N. M., 
1947). 

Anonymous. Un documento indigenista historico (in Spanish and English) (Bulletin issued in 1911 
by the Sociedad Indigenista Mexicana) (BI, 7, No. 2, pp. 166-177. México, 1947). 

Anonymous. Primer Congreso Internaciona! de Arquedlogos del Caribe (Honduras, 1946) (BBAA, 
9 [1946], pp. 26-27. México, 1947). 

Anonymous. 1V Reunién de Mesa Redonda de la Sociedad Mexicana de Antropologia (Ibid., pp. 28- 
39. 1947). 

Anonymous. Organizacion de municipalidades indigenas (BIIN, 2, No. 1, pp. 9-26, 3 graphs, 3 ta- 
bles. Guatemala, 1946). 

Anonymous. Indice para la clasificacién de datos culturales (Index prepared in 1944 by Dr. Benja- 
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min Paul for the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. Adapted to apply to inves- 
tigation of the indigenous cultures of Guatelmala) (Jbid., pp. 27-33. 1946). 

Anonymous. Del modo con que los antiguos Yucatecos computaban el tiempo (De Yical Maya Than, 
Afio 6, Tomo 6, No. 69. Mérida, 1945) (Tzunpame, 6, No. 5, pp. 23-24. Museo Nacional “‘Da- 
vid J. Guzman,” y Anexos, San Salvador, 1946). 

Anonymous. Yaam Kaax. Fragmento de Berzunza Pinto, traducido de la lengua Maya por Novelo 
Erosa. (Tomado de Yikal Maya Than, No. 71, 1945) (Jbid., pp. 52-53. San Salvador, 1946). 

Burland, C. A. A 360-Day Count in a Mexican Codex (Man, 47, Art. 114, pp. 106-108. London, 
1947). 

Comas, J. Social Service and Anthropology in Mexico (Boletin Inst. Internae. Am. de Protec. a la 
Infancia, 20: 67-72. March, 1946). 

Cook, S. F. The Interrelation of Population, Food Supply, and Building in Pre-Conquest Central 
Mexico (American Antiquity, 13, No. 1, pp. 45-52. July, 1947). 

Du Solier, Wilfrido, Alex D. Krieger, and James B. Griffin. The Archaeological Zone of Buena Vista, 
Huaxcama, San Louis Potosi, México (Ibid., pp. 15-32, 4 pls. [pottery & artifacts], 7 draws. 
[burial positions of skeletons], plans and cross sections, 1 table. 1947). 

Fettweis, Ewald. Amerikanistik und Geschichte der Mathematik (Anthropos, 37-40, Nos. 4—6, pp. 
896-900. Freiburg, 1942-1945). 

Fidias Jiménez, Tomds. El Monolito de “Casa Blanca,”’ Shiutetl 0 Kinich-Kakmo (Tzunpame, Afio 
6, No. 5, pp. 9-22, 3 pls., 7 draws. San Salvador, 1946). Analogta del idioma Pipil o Nahuat de 
Cuzcatlan. Del articulo (continuacién. Viene del Tomo 1, Afio 1) (Jbid., pp. 44-51). Cultura 
americana precolombina (Conferencia pronunciada en el recinto de la Escuela Normal Cen- 
tral) (Jbid., pp. 114-125, 1 pl. 1946). 

Garcia Payén, José. Problémes archéologiques de la région totonaque (JSAP, n.s., 35 [1943-1946], 
pp. 69-88, 2 pls., 1 chart, 1 table. Musée de l’Homme, Paris, 1947). 

Guiteras Holmes, C. Clanes y sistema de parentesco de Cancuc, México (AcAm, 5, Nos. 1-2, pp. 1- 
17, 4 tables. Los Angeles, Cal., 1947). 

Hitchner, Ruth. Notas sobre la alimentacién e indumentaria de los Indios Chol de Chiapas, México 
(in Spanish and English) (BI, 7, No. 2, pp. 160-163. México, 1947). 

Hockett, Charles F. Com ponential Analysis of Sierra Popoluca (IJAL, 13, No. 4, pp. 258-267. Bal- 
timore, 1947). 

Hughes, Jack T. An Archaeological Reconnaissance in Tamaulipas, Mexico (American Antiquity, 
13, No. 1, pp. 33-39, 1 pl., 1 table, 1 map. 1947). 

Instituto Indigesista Interamericano. Codice Osuna (342 pp., illus. Reproduccién facsimilar de la 
obra de] mismo tftulo, editada en Madrid, 1878. Acompafiada de 158 pA4ginas inéditas encon- 
tradas en el Archivo General de la Nacién (México) por el Prof. Louis Chavez Orozco. México, 
1947). 

Kidder, Alfred V., Jesse D. Jennings, and Edwin M. Shook. Excavations at Kaminaljuyu, Guate- 
mala (with Technological Notes by Anna O. Shepard) (ix, 284 pp., 207 illus., 2 maps, 3 tables. 
Publication 561, Carnegie Institution of Washington, Washington, D. C., 1946). 

Kiser, Margaret. Summer Study in Guatemala (Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 81, No. 10, 
pp. 565-569, 6 illus. Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Kurath, William, and Edward H. Spicer. A Brief Introduction to Yaqui, a Native Language of 
Sonora (46 pp. University of Arizona Bulletin, 18, No. 1, Social Science, No. 15. Tucson, 1947). 

Lister, Robert H. Archaeology of the Middle Rio Balsas Basin, México (American Antiquity, 13, 
No. 1, pp. 67-78, 2 pls., draws. of artifacts, plans and sections. 1947). 

Lizardi Ramos, César. Trabajos del Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia (México) en 1946 
(BBAA, 9 [1946], pp. 39-41. 1947). 

Mac Neish, Richard S. A Preliminary Report on Coastal Tamaulipas, México (American Antiquity, 
13, No. 1, pp. 1-15, 1 table, 1 map, 1947). 
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Maldonado-Koerdell, Manuel. Bibliografia mexicana de prehistoria (BBAA, 9 [1946], pp. 66-71. 
1947). 

Maza, Antonio de la. La nacién Pame (BSMGE, 63, No. 2, pp. 493-575, 25 illus., 2 maps. México. 
1947). 

Merriil, Robert H. A Note on the Maya Venus Table (American Antiquity, 13, No. 1, pp. 82-85, 1 

illus. 1947). 
Metcalfe, Grace. Indice del libro segundo de la crénica miscelanea de la Santa Provincia de Jalisco 
de Fray Antonio Tello (BBAA, 9 [1946], pp. 78-113. 1947). 

Mullerried, Federico K. G. Acerca del descubrimiento del “Hombre de Tepexpam”’ (Valle de México) 
([bid., pp. 60-64. 1947). 

Nellis, Jane Goodner. Sierra Zapotec Forms of Address (IJAL, 13, No. 4, pp. 231-232. 1947). 

Newton, A. P. (Ed.). Thomas Gage, the English American, A New Survey of the West Indies, 1648 
(Edited with an intro. by A. P. Newton) (407 pp. The Broadway Travelers Edition, pub. es- 
pecially for El Patio, Guatemala City, 1946). 

Pijoan, José. Summa Artis. Historia general del arte. Vol. X: Arte precolombino, Mexicano y Maya 
(610 pp., 23 color plates, 933 illus. Espasa-Calpe, Madrid, 1946). 

Pike, Kenneth L. A Text Involving Inadequate Spanish of Mixteco Indians (IJAL, 13, No. 4, pp. 
251-257. 1947). 

Senior, Clarence. Puerto Rican Emigration (v, 166 pp., 28 tables, appendix. Social Science Research 
Center, University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 1947). 

Smith, Eastburn. El problema de los suelos en Guatemala (traducido del inglés) (BIIN, 2, No. 1, pp. 
35-38. Guatemala, 1946). 

Stone, Doris. Two Songs and a Legend in Boruca (IJAL, 13, No. 4, pp. 249-250. 1947). 

Swadesh, Morris. The Phonemic Structure of Proto-Zapotec (Ibid., pp. 220-230. 1947). 

Terra, Helmut de. Preliminary Note on the Discovery of Fossil Man at Tepexpan in the Valley of 
Mexico (American Antiquity, 13, No. 1, pp. 40-44, 2 pls., 1 table. 1947). 

Tlateloco a Través de los Tiempos, IX. (73 pp., pls., figs., draws., maps. Sobretiro del No. 2, Tomo 
VI de Memorias de la Academfa de la Historia. Articles by: Pablo Martinez del Rio, Antoni- 
eta Espejo, James B. Griffin, R. H. Barlow, Byron McAfee. 1947). 

Toor, Frances. A Treasury of Mexican Folkways. The Customs, Myths, Folklore, Traditions, Beliefs, 
Fiestas, Dances and Songs of the Mexican People (xxxii, 566 pp., 10 color pls. and 100 draws. 
by Carlos Merida, 170 photos., musical examples, ethnographic map. Crown Publishers, New 
York, 1947). 

Villa Rojas, Alfonso. El problema indigena de México (in Spanish and English) (BI, 7, No. 3, pp. 
242-257. México, 1947). 

Wauchope, Robert. An Approach to the Maya Correlation Problem through Guatemala Highland 
Archaeology and Native Annals (American Antiquity, 13, No. 1, pp. 59-66. 1947). 

Webb, James H., Jr. The Cultural Front in Honduras (Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 81, 
No. 10, pp. 555-564, 10 illus. 1947). 

Weitzel, R. B. Yucatecan Chronological Systems (American Antiquity, 13, No. 1, pp. 53-58. 1947). 

Wilson, Charles Morrow. Backwards a Dozen Centuries (‘Recent discovery of the ancient Mayan 
center of Bonampak . . . opens a way to greatly improved understanding of one of the out- 
standing early Americna civilizations”) (Natural History, 56, No. 8, pp. 370-378, 13 photos. 
by Giles Greville Healey, 1 map. New York, 1947). 


South America 


Allen, Paul H. Indians of Southeastern Colombia (Geographical Review, 37, No. 4, pp. 567-582, 16 
illus., 1 sketch map. New York, 1947). 

Anonymous. Death of Julio Tello (E\ Palacio, 54, No. 7, p. 173. Santa Fe, N. M., 1947). 

Anonymous. Proyecto del Instituto Internacional de Hylean Amazonia (in Spanish and English) 

(BI, 7, No. 3, pp. 202-210. México, 1947). 
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Anonymous. Algunos datos acerca de los Indios Piaroa de la Guayana venezolana (in Spanish and 
English) (Jbid., pp. 278-281. 1947). 

Baldus, Herbert. Indianerforschung im brasilianischen Staate Paran4 (Anthropos, 37-40, Nos. 4-6, 
p. 901. Freiburg, Switzerland, 1942-1945). 

Baldus, Herbert. Imstrucdes gerais para pesquisas etnogréficas entre os Indios do Brasil (Boletim 
Geogrdfico, Ano 4, No. 47, pp. 1487-1497. Conselho Nacional de Geogr4fia, Instituto Bra- 
sileiro de Geogr4fia e Estat{stica, Rio de Janeiro, 1947). 

Becker, Hans. Die Schmuck platten der Calchaqui (Archiv fiir Vélkerkunde, Band 1, pp. 164-188, 
8 pp. of draws. Museum Fiir V. in Wien und Verein “Freunde der V.” Vienna, 1946). 

Belli, Préspero L. Transcendental descubrimiento arqueolégico peruano (Tzumpame, Ajo 6, No. 5, 
pp. 25-27. San Salvador, 1946). 

Bennett, Wendell C. Conference on Peruvian Archaeology (E) Palacio, 54, No. 9, pp. 213-216. Santa 
Fe, N. M., 1947). 

Bossio, Nélida. La indagacion serolégica en Sudamérica (BBAA, 9 [1946], pp. 71-77. 1947). 

Botelho de Magalhaes, A. A. Indios do Brasil, VIII (with English summary) (AI, 7, No. 3, pp. 
261-268. 1947). 

Bvitrén, Anfbal. Ecuador. Notas informativas: 1946 (BBAA, 9 [1946], pp. 16-19. 1947). 

Buitrén, Anfbal. Sobre el mejoramiento de las condiciones de trabajo en el campo [Ecuador] (in Span- 
ish and English) (BI, 7, No. 3, pp. 210-219. 1947). 

Cornejo Bouroncle, Jorge. Huakaypata, la plaza mayor del viejo Cusco (Revista Universitaria, Afio 
35, Nos. 90-91, pp. 85-116, portrait of author. Universidad Nacional del Cuzco, Perf, 1946). 

Cutler, Hugh C. Food Plants of the Andes (CNHMB, 18, No. 8, p. 8, 1 illus. Chicago, 1947). 

Donoso, Vincente. Filosofia de la educacién boliviana (206 pp. Editorial Atl4ntida, Buenos Aires, 
1946). 

Duque Gémez, Louis, Jnformacién antropolégica de Colombia: 1946 (BBAA, 9 [1946], pp. 8-14. 
1947). 

Espinosa Bravo, Clodoaldo A. La funcién docente del policta frente al indio 0 campesino [PerG] (in 
Spanish and English) (BI, 7, No. 3, pp. 272-277. 1947). 

Ferdon, Edwin N., Jr. Notes to Accompany a Present-Day Ethnic Map of Ecuador (E\ Palacio, 54 
No. 7, pp. 155-169, 3 illus., large ethnic map. 1947). 

Filho, M4rio. O Negro no Foot-Ball Brasileiro (Pongetti, Rio de Janeiro, 1947). See also Review, 
by L. A. Costa Pinto, Sociologia, 9, No. 2, pp. 181-184. Sao Paulo, 1947). 

Gusinde, Martin. Beitrag sur Forschungsgeschichte der Naturvilker Siidamerikas (Archiv fiir Vélker- 
kunde, Band 1, pp. 1-94. Vienna, 1946). 

Halliburton, Arthur. New Evidence in the Tangled Mystery of the World’s Oldest (?) City [Tiahuan- 
aco, Bolivia]. (Sunday Mirror Magazine Section [King Features Syndicate, Inc.], pp. 8-9, 8 
illus. [photos. by Harry Tschopik], 1 map. New York, November 23, 1947). 

Hitchcock, Charles B. The Orinoco-V entuari Region, Venezuela (Geographical Review, 37, No. 4, 
pp. 525-566, 37 illus., sketch map and plan, end-paper map. New York, 1947). 

Kuczynski Godard, Maxime A. El pensamiento arcaico-mitico del campesino peruano y la arqueologia, 
Ensayo de inter pretacion (with English summary) (AI, 7, No. 3, pp. 217-248, 3 illus. 1947). 

La Barre, Weston. Potato Taxonomy among the Aymara Indians of Bolivia (AcAm, 5, Nos. 1-2, pp. 
83-103, 1947). 

Lamberterie, R. de. Notes sur les Boni de la Guyane francaise (JSAP, n.s., Tome 35 [1943-1946), 
pp. 123-147, 1 pl., 4 figs., 1 map. Musée de l’Homme, Paris, 1947). 

Lehmann, Henri. Statuette en or de type “A gustinien” (Ibid., pp. 89-90, 1 pl. 1947). 

Leigne Castedo, Louis D. Informacién sobre los Indios Moré [Bolivia] (in Spanish and English) 
(BI, 7, No. 2, pp. 118-126. 1947). Miisica indigena [Bolivian] (in Spanish and English) (Ibid., 
pp. 126-129. 1947). 

Leén, Louis A. Paidometria indigena (with English summary) (AI, 7, No. 3, pp. 249-260. 1947). 

Lipschutz, A., G. Mostny, A. Helfritz, F. Jeldes, and M. Lipschutz. Physical Characteristics of 
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Fuegians. An Analysis Aided by Photography (AJPA, n.s., 5, No. 3, pp. 295-321. 1947). 
Lopez Ramfrez, Tulio. Activadades antropolégicas en Venezuela: 1946 (BBAA, 9 [1946], pp. 48-51. 

1947). 

Margain, Carlos R. Mesa Redonda de arqueologia peruana (Chiclin, Trujillo, 1946) (Ibid., pp. 43-48, 
2 tables. 1947), 

Martinez Soler, Benigno. Una interesante discusién sobre escrituras americanas debatida en los iilti- 
mos attos (Ibid., pp. 114-119. 1947). 

Meggers, Betty J. The Beal-Steere Collection of Pottery from Marajé Island, Brazil (Papers of the 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, 31 [1945], Pt. 3, pp. 193-213, 4 pls., 1 fig., 1 
map. University of Michigan Press; Oxford University Press, 1947). 

Mostny, G., and A. Lipschutz. Actividades antropolégicas en Chile: 1946 (BBAA, 9 [1946], pp. 14- 
16. 1947). 

Muelle, Jorge C. Actividades antropoldgicas en Perti: 1946 (Ibid., pp. 41-42. 1947). 

Oliva, Manuel G. Contribucién al estudio de la arqueologia del norte de la Provincia de Cérdoba. Los 
paraderos de Pozo de la Ollas y Laguna de la Sal (28 pp., 20 figs., No. 16, Publicaciones del In- 
stituto de Arqueologia, Lingiifstica y Folklore ‘““Dr. Pablo Cabrera,” Universidad Nacional de 
Cérdoba, Argentina, 1947). 

Oppenhiem, J. D. Jewish Customs among the Suriname (Dutch Guyana) Population (in English) 
(Edoth, 3, Nos. 1-2, pp. LXV-LXXV. Jerusalem, Oct. 1947—Jan. 1948). 

Panhuys, L. C. van. A Most Remarkable Obeah from Suriname (Ethnos, 12, Nos. 1-2, pp. 93-94, 1 
fig. Stockholm, 1947). 

Perrier, G. Histoire des pyramides de Quito (JSAP, n.s., 35 [1943-1946], pp. 91-122, 1 pl. Musée de 
Homme, Paris, 1947). 

Pierson, Daniel, and Mario Wagner Vieira da Cunha. Research and Research Possibilities in Brasil 
With Particular Reference to Culture and Culture Change (AcAm, 5, Nos. 1-2, pp. 18-82. 1947). 

Quevedo, Sergio A. Algunas observaciones antropométricas en los campesinos de anta (Revista Uni- 
versitaria, 35, Nos. 90-91, pp. 117-164. Cuzco, Pera, 1946). 

Quevedo, Sergio A. La trepanacién incana en la regién del Cuzco (Tomado de la Revista del Museo 
Nacional, Pera) (Tzumpane, 6, No. 5, pp. 59-108, 2 pls. San Salvaor, 1946). 

Reichlen, Henry, and Paule Reichlen. Contribution a l’archéologie de la Guyane francaise (JSAP, 
n.s., 35 [1943-1946], pp. 1-24, 2 pls., 5 figs., 1 map. Musée de l’Homme, Paris, 1947). 

Reichlen, Paule. Contribution a l'étude anthropologique des Indiens Jivaro, Equateur (Ibid., pp. 41- 
68, 3 pls., tables. 1947). 

Rex Gonzalez, Alberto. Investigaciones arqueolégicas en las Nacientes del Parané Pavén (41 pp., 8 
pls., 9 figs. No. 17, Publicaciones del Instituto de Arqueologia, Lingiifstica y Folklore “Dr. 
Pablo Cabrera,”’ Cérdoba, Argentina, 1947). 

Rivet, Paul. Un dialecte hoka colombien: Le Yurumangi (JSAP, n.s., 34 [1942], pp. 1-59. Paris, 
1946). Nouvelle contribution al’ étude de l’ethnologie précolombienne de Colombie (Ibid., 35 [1943- 
1946], pp. 25-40. 1947). 

Romero, Emilio. El progreso histérico de la democracia peruana (Cuadernos Americanos, Afio 6, 35, 
No. 5, pp. 157-172, 6 pls. México, 1947). 

Rydén, Stig. Archaeological Researches in the Highlands of Bolivia (559 pp., with 245 illus., 2 color 
pls., 75 maps, and 2 appendices, by Bengt Kjerrman, Carl-Herman Hiortsjé, and Johannes 
Lindh. Goteborg, Sweden, 1947). 

Tealdo, Alfonso. Louis E. Valcarcel (in Spanish and English) (BI, 7, No. 3, pp. 260-273. 1947). 

Tschopik, Harry, Jr. Highland Communities of Central Peru. A Regional Survey (56 pp., 16 pls., 2 
maps. Publication No. 5, Smithsonian Institution, Institute of Social Anthropology, Washing- 
ton, 1947). 

Wagner, Emilio R. Los trabajos de arqueologia comparada en Santiago del Estero, Argentina. Sus 
resultados. (BBAA, 9 [1946], pp. 64-66. 1947). 

Willems, Emilio. Atividades antropologicas no Brasil (Ibid., pp. 7-8. 1947). 
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Willems, Emilio, and Hiroshi Saito. Shindé-Renmei. Um problema de aculturagao. (Sociologia, 9, 
No. 2, pp’ 133-152. Sao Paulo, Brasil, 1947). 

Willey, Gordon R. Ecuadorean Figurines and the Ceramic Mold in the New World (American An- 
tiquity, 13, No. 1, pp. 85-86. 1947). 

Ygobone, Aquiles D. La Patagonia en la realidad Argentina (790 pp. Editorial “El Ateneo,” 
Buenos Aires, 1945). 


Europe 


Angel, Saul. Notes on Sephardic Folklore (in Hebrew) (Edoth, 3, Nos. 1-2, pp. 103-105. Jerusalem, 
Oct. 1947-Jan. 1948). 

Attias, Moshe. The Bedtime Shema |prayer]| in Ladino (In original Judaeo-Spanolic with Hebrew 
trans. English summary, p. 310) (Jbid’, 2, Nos. 3-4, pp. 211-217. 1947). Songs on the Birth 
of a Child, from Salonica (Eight songs in the Judaeo-Spaniolic original with Hebrew trans. 
English summary, p. 304) (Jbid., pp. 269-277. 1947). 

Azuz, Manahem. More on the Midas-Legend (in Hebrew) (Ibid., 3, Nos. 1-2, p. 106. Oct. 1947- 
Jan. 1948). 

Banks, Mrs. M. M. British Calendar Customs: Orkney and Shetland (xii, 110 pp., 2 pls. Folk-Lore 
Society, 1946). 

Clark, Grahame. Sheep and Swine in the Husbandry of Prehistoric Europe (Antiquity, No. 83, pp. 
122-136. Gloucester, England, 1947). 

Dillon, Myles. The Cycles of the Kings (Groups of stories centered around the names of Irish kings 
of the early historical period and of the preceding centuries) (viii, 124 pp. Oxford University 
Press, 1946). 

Dukas, Rosa. Some Customs of the Jews of Baden (in Hebrew) (Edoth, 3, Nos. 1-2, pp. 91-94. Oct. 
1947—Jan. 1948). 

Einhorn, S. Jewish Riddles from Russia and Poland (38 riddles in the Yiddish original. English 
summary, p. 304) (Ibid., 2 Nos. 3-4, pp. 278-281. 1947). 

Emsheimer, E. A Lapp Musical Instrument (Ethnos, 12, Nos. 1-2, pp. 86-94, 4 figs. 1947). 

G. E. M. The Making of Modern Britain (Boletin Juridico-Bibliografico, Afio 3, No. 4, pp. 13-14. 
Universidad de Antioquia, Medellin, Colombia, 1947). 

Grunwald, M. Spanolic-Jewish Folk-Tales and Their Motifs (in Hebrew, with English summary, 
p. 310) (Edoth, 2, Nos. 3-4, pp. 225-245. 1947). 

Gunda, Béla (trans. and edited by Thomas A. Sebeok). Work and Cult among the Hungarian Peas- 
ants (SJA, 3, No. 2, pp. 147-163. Albuquerque, N. M., 1947). : 

Hyde, Walter Woodburn. Paganism to Christianity in the Roman Empire (“History of the devel- 
opment of the Christian religion and of Rome, presenting an integrated picture of the whole 
ancient world, its primitive cults and oriental philosophies, over which Christianity ultimately 
triumphed.”’) (296 pp. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1947). 

Lehr, Jakob. Die Inschriften der Stele von Lemnos (Anthropos, 37-40, Nos. 4-6, pp. 566-604, 2 
draws., graph. Freiburg, Switzerland, 1942-1945). 

Lorimer, Frank. The Population of the Soviet Union: History and Prospects (xiv, 289 pp., maps, dia- 
grams, bib., index. League of Nations Publications, II, Geneva. Economic and financial agent 
in the U. S.: Columbia University Press, International Documents Service, New York, 1946). 
(See also Review, by L. A. Costa Pinto, Sociologia, 9, No. 2, pp. 184-187. Sio Paulo, Brasil, 
1947). 

Molho, Michael. Birth and Childhood among the Jews of Salonica (in Hebrew. English summary, 
pp. 303-304) (Edoth, 2, Nos. 3-4, pp. 255-269. 1947). 

Mudd, Stuart, and Emily H. Mudd. Medical Mission to Moscow. Soviet Medicine and Family Rela- 

tions (General Magazine and Historical Chronicle, 49, No. 4, pp. 205-218. University of Penn- 

sylvania General Alumni Society, Philadelphia, 1947). 
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Murray, G. Reactions to the Peloponnesian War in Greek Thought and Practice (Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 64 [1944], pp. 1-9. London, 1946). 

Neumann, Joseph. Yiddish Idioms (in Hebrew) (Edoth, 3, Nos. 1-2, pp. 95-96. Oct. 1947-Jan. 
1948). 

Niedermann, Max. Studien zur litauischen W ortgeographie (Anthropos, 39-40, Nos. 4-6, pp. 811- 
825. 1942-1945). 

Notestein, F., and others. The Future Population of Europe and the Soviet Union (Population Pro- 
jections, 1940-1970. Princeton University [League of Nations], 1946). See also Review, by 
L. A. Costa Pinto, Sociologia, 9, No. 2, pp. 184-187. Sao Paulo, Brasil, 1947). 

Pratt, Helen Gay, and Harriet L. Moore. Russia: A Short History (282 pp. Jon Day, N. Y., 1947). 

Pult, Jon. A Centre of Raeto-Romanic Culture in the Engadine (Man, 47, Art. 126, pp. 117-119. 
London, 1947). 

Raymond, Elisworth Lester. The ““Nameless Cities” of Russia (United Nations World, 1, No. 8, pp. 
15-18, 6 illus., 1 map. New York, 1947). 

Runeberg, Arne. Witches, Demons and Fertility Magic. Analysis of Their Significance and Mutual 
Relations in West-European Folk Religion (Societies Scientiarum Fennica. Commentationes 
Humanarum Litterarum, XIV.4. University of Helsingfors, Finland, 1947). 

Sauter, M. R. Le probléme de Burgondes (Arch. Suisses d’Anthropol. Génerale, 10, pp. 1-137. 
Switzerland, 1941). 

Snowden, Frank M. Jr, The Negro in Classical Italy (American Journal of Philology, 68, 3, Whole 
No. 371, pp. 266-292. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1947). 

Thompson, E. A. The Camp of Altila (in Scythia) (Journal of Hellenic Studies, 65 [1945], pp. 112- 
115. London, 1947). 

Vries, Benjamin de. Ashkenazic Jewish Greetings and Good Wishes in Holland (in Hebrew, with 
English summary, p. 304) (Edoth, 2, Nos. 3-4, pp. 285-286. 1947). 

Walbank, F. W. The Causes of Greek Decline (Journal of Hellenic Studies, 64 [1944], pp. 10-20. 
London, 1946). 


Middle and Western Asia 


Altounyan, T. The Land of the Mahra (on the southern shores of Arabia between Wadi Masila 
and the Kara Mountains) (Royal Central Asian journal, 34, Pts. 3-4, pp. 231-241. London, 
1947). 

Azuz, M., and R. Patai. The Wedding of Demons in Gallipoli and Jerusalem (in Hebrew, with Eng- 
lish summary, p. 304) (Edoth, 2, Nos. 3-4, pp. 283-285. 1947). 

Bailey, F. M. Mission to Tashkent (312 pp., illus., maps. Jonathan Cape, 1946). 

Beckwith, Martha W. Folk-Tales of the “Calypso” Type and the Ma‘ase Yerushalmi (in Hebrew) 
(Edoth, 2, Nos. 3-4, p. 286. 1947). 

Benayahu, Meir. Legends from the Holy Land (in Hebrew) (Jbid., 3, Nos. 1-2, pp. 98-102. Oct. 
1947—Jan. 1948). 

Bergner-Rabinowitz, Sarah. Hygiene, Education and Nutrition among Kurdish, Persian and Ash- 
kenazic Jews in Jerusalem (in English. A Summary of the Hebrew study published as Vol. 1 
of Social Studies) (Ibid., 3, Nos. 1-2, pp. LXXVI-LXXXII, 3 tables. Oct. 1947—Jan. 1948). 

Bin-Gorion, Immanuel. Notes on “Ma‘ase Yerushalmi” (in Hebrew) (Ibid., 2, Nos. 3-4, p. 287. 
1947). 

Blake, R. P. Review article on E. A. Speiser’s Introduction to Hurrian (Repr. from Annual of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, Vol. 20 [1940-1941], xxx, 230 pp.) (Discussed from 
the standpoint of the Caucasian languages) (JAOS, 67, No. 3, pp. 225-230. 1947). 

Braslawsky, Joseph. Sidon and the Shrine of Oholiab (in Hebrew, with English summary, p. 311) 
(Edoth, 2, Nos. 3-4, pp. 193-201. 1947). 

Brauer, Erich. The Jews of Kurdistan (Completed, edited and translated into Hebrew, by Raphael 
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Patai) (323 pp., 8 pls. Studies in Folklore and Ethnology, Vol. II [Eds., Raphael Patai and 
Joseph J. Rivlin], Palestine Inst. of Folklore and Ethnology, Jerusalem, 1947). 

Bravmann, M. M. On the Spiritual Background of Early Islam and on the History of its Principal 
Concepts (in Hebrew) (Tarbiz, 18, No. 2, pp. 65-68. Jerusalem, 1947). 

Clark, Harlan B. Yemen—Southern Arabia’s Mountain Wonderland (National Geogrpahic Maga- 
zine, 92, No. 5, pp. 631-672, 18 b. & w. illus., 17 color pls., 1 map. Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Fossey, Ch. L’infusion par la bouche dans la médecine akkadienne (Revue d’Assyriologie et d’Ar- 
chéologe Oriientale, 40, Nos. 3-4, pp. 109-112. Paris, 1945-1946). 

Frankfort, H., H. A. Frankfort, J. A. Wilson, T. Jacobsen, W. A. Irwin. The Intellectual Adventure 
of Ancient Man. An Essay on Speculative Thought in the Ancient Near East (vii, 501 pp. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946). 

Gumpertz, M. F. Dehiq and Athe-merahig. A Remnant of Ancient Phonetics (in Hebrew) (Tarbiz, 
18, No. 2, pp. 89-115. Jerusalem, 1947). 

Haas, William S. Iran (viii, 274 pp., illus., maps. Oxford University Press, 1946). 

Hasluck, Margaret. Head-Deformation in the Near East (Man, 47, Art. 143, pp. 130-131. London, 
October, 1947). 

Henninger, Josef. Das Opfer in den alistidarabischen Hochkulturen (Anthropos,. 37-40, Nos. 4-6, 
pp. 779-810. Freiburg, Switzerland, 1942-1945). 

Joseph, Tedd. Deadline for Palestine (United Nations World, 1, No. 8, p. 19, 1 illus. New York, 
October, 1947). 

Kirkbride, A. S., and Lankester Harding. Hasma (with “Note on the Flints,”’ by Dr. Stekelis) 
(Results of a brief survey of the Rum and Kiveireh districts of the Hasma) (Palestine Explo- 
ration Quarterly, 79th yr., pp. 7-26, 6 pls., plans and drawings, 1 map. London, Jan.—Apr., 
1947). 

Kook, S. H. The Friday of Huqqath (in Hebrew, with English summary, p. 304) (Edoth, 2, Nos. 3-4, 
pp. 182-283. Jerusalem, 1947). 

Konikoff, A. Transjordan: An Economic Survey (120 pp., 1 map. Jewish Agency, Jerusalem,1946). 

Labat, René, and Jacques Tournay. Un texte médical inédit (Revue d’ Assyriologie et d’Archéologie 
Orienta!e, 40, Nos. 3-4, pp. 113-115. Paris, 1945-1946). 

Landau, J. M. Shadow-Plays in the Near East (in English) (Edoth, 3, Nos. 1-2, pp. XXIII- 
LXIV. Jerusalem, Oct. 1947—Jan. 1948). 

Meyerhof, Max. Arab Medicine among the Jews of the Yemen (in English) (Jbid., pp. XI-XVI. 
1947-1948). 

Mizrahi, Hanina. Recent Changes in the Life of the Persian Jews (in Hebrew) ([bid., pp. 88-90. 
1947-1948). 

Murray, G. W. Anthropomor phic Crucifixes in Sinai (Man, 47, Art. 141, p. 128, London, 1947). 

Obermann, Julian. How Baal Destroyed a Rival. A Mythological Incantation Scene (JAOS, 67, No. 
3, pp. 195-208. 1947). 

Patai, Raphael. Achievements and Requirements of Jewish Ethnology (in English) (Edoth, 3, Nos. 
1-2, pp. I-X. 1947-1948). 

Patai, Raphael. Marriage among the Marannoes of Meshed [Persia] (in Hebrew, with English sum- 
mary, p. 314) (Ibid., 2, Nos. 3-4, pp. 165-192, 4 pls. 1947). 

Perowne, Stewart. Life in Baghdad (Royal Central Asian Journal, 34, Pts. 3-4, pp. 251-261. Lon- 
don, 1947). 

Premsela, M. J. Suggestion in Connection with the Census of the Jewish Population in Palestine (in 
Hebrew) (Edoth, 2, Nos. 3-4, p. 288. 1947). 

Price, M. Philips. Recent Developments in Anatolia and the Caucasus (Royal Central Asian Jour- 
nal, 34, Pts. 3-4, pp. 287-298. London, 1947). 

Reifen, David. On “Culture Contact in Modern Palestine’’ (in Hebrew) (Edoth, 2, Nos. 3—4, p. 289. 

1947). 
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Scheiber, A. The Story of the Sage’s Treasure (in Hebrew) (Ibid., 3, Nos. 1-2, pp. 108-109. 1947- 
1948). 

Schneursohn, Zelda. Three Tales from Pegiin (in Hebrew) (Ibid., p. 97. 1947-1948). 

Sukenik, Yigael. An Ugaritic List of Spices and Ointmeits (in Hebrew) (Tarbiz, 18, No. 2, pp. 125- 
128. Jerusalem, 1947). 

Weulersse, Jacques. Paysans de Syrie et du Proche-Orient (329 pp. Librairie Gallimard, Paris, 1946). 

Wooley, Leonard. The Tomb of Yarim-Lim: A Hittite King’s Four-Thousand-Y ear-Old Mausoleum, 
the Latest Discovery at Alalakh (Illustrated London News, 211, No. 5662, pp. 470-473, 17 illus., 
diagram, map. October 25, 1947). 

Worthington, E. B. Middle East Science (xiv, 240 pp., illus., end-paper maps. Report to the Di- 
rector General, Middle East Supply Centre, 1944-1945. H. M. Stationery Office, London 
1946). 

Zlotnik, J. L. The Nameless Ones (medieval Hebrew belief concerning names of the dead) (in He- 
brew, with English summary, p. 310) (Edoth, 2, Nos. 3-4, pp. 217-225. 1947). 


Eastern Asia 


Aiyappan, A. Sdyana’s “Petika”: A Query about an Atharvan Rite (7 pp., 2 pls. Repr. from the 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja Presentation Volume, Government Museum, Madras, India, 1947). 

Aiyar, Ramaswami L. V. Indigenous Tamil Grammars on the V erbs “Come’’ and “Give’’ (JAOS, 
67, No. 3, pp. 215-216. Baltimore, 1947). 

Bannerth, Ernst. slam in Modern Urdu Poetry (Anthropos, 37-40, Nos. 4-6, pp. 605-619. Frei- 
burg, Switzerland, 1942-1945). 

Brown, W. Norman. The Name of the Goddess Minaksi, “Fish-Eye’’ (‘‘The great temple at Madura 
is dedicated to the Goddess Parvati or Devi, wife of the god Shiva, known there by the special 
name of Minaksi’”’) (JAOS, 67, No. 3, pp. 209-214. 1947). 

Bulsara, J. F. Review article on J. H. Hutton’s “Caste in India” (Cambridge University Press, 
1946) (Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 2, n.s., No. 1, pp. 42-50. 1947). 

Cohn, Norman (Trans. by).Gold Khan and Other Siberian Legends (Preface by Arthur Waley) (180 
pp. Secker and Warburg, London, 1946). 

Cuisinier, Jeanne. Une danse Siamoise: Le Manora (JSO, 2, No. 2, pp. 55-78, 2 figs., 1 pl. Musée de 
Homme, Paris, 1946). 

Culshaw, W. J. The Santals of Western Bengal (Summary of a paper read to the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, June 3, 1947) (Man, 47, Art. 130, p. 124. London, 1947). 

Dominikus Schréder, P. Das Herbst-Dankofer der T’ujen im Sining-Gebiet, Nordwest-China 
(Anthropos, 37-40, Nos. 4-6, pp. 867-873, diagram and draws. Freiburg, 1942-1945). 

Embree, John F. The Japanese Nation (308 pp. Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 1945). 

Embree, John F. A Japanese Village, Suye Mura (Intro. by A. R. Radcliffe-Brown) (xx, 268 pp., 
16 pls. Kegan Paul, London, 1946). 

Fiirer-Haimendorf, Christoph. Primitive Tribes in an Indian State. An Account of the Progress 
Made in Hyderabad State in Assuring the Future of its Aboriginal Inhabitants (Illustrated 
London News, 211, No. 5652, pp. 190-193, 21 illus., 1 map. August 16, 1947). 

Grigson, W. V. The Aboriginal in the Future India (Man in India, 26, No. 2, pp. 81-96. Ranchi, 
1946.) 

Haekel, Josef. Idolkult und Dualsystem bei den Ugriern (Zum Problem des eurasiatischen Totem- 
ismus) (Archiv fiir Vélkerkunde, Band 1, pp. 95-163, 2 pp. of draws., 1 map. Vienna, 1946). 

Hewes, Gordon W. Archaeology of Korea: A Selected Bibliography (20 pp., 1 map. Research 
Monograph on Korea, Series F, No. 1. Editor: Shannon McCune, Department of Geography, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. Korean Research Associates, August 1, 1947). 

Hivale, Shamrao. The Pardhans of the Upper Narbada Valley (Foreword by Verrier Elwin) (xvi, 
230 pp., illus. Oxford University Press, for Man in India, 1946). 
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Howell, P. P. On the Value of Iron among the Nuer (Man, 47, Art. 144, pp. 131-134. London, 
1947) 

Hulse, Frederick S. Technological Development and Personal Incentive in Japan (SJA, 3, No. 2, 
pp. 124-129. Albuquerque, N. M., 1947). 

Hutton, J. H. Administrative Problems in 1931 (Extract from Census of India, 1931, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, 
pp. 336 ff. Repr. in Man in India, 26 No. 2, pp. 145-150. Ranchi, 1946). 

Hutton, J. H. Problems of Reconstruction in the Assam Hills (Man in India, 26, No. 2, pp. 97-109. 
1946). 

Kane, Pandurang Vaman. History of DharmaSdstra (Ancient and Mediaeval Religious and Civil 
Law) Vol. III (xlivi, 1088 pp. Government Oriental Series, Class B, No. 6. Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, India, 1946). 

Kazakyevich, V. A. Modern Mongolian Toponymy (English translation by F. O. Lessing, Berkeley, 
Cal., 1944) (Academy of Science of the Soviet Union, Research Com. of the Mongolian 
Peoples’ Republic, Works of the Mongolian Com. No. 13, Leningrad, 1934). 

Kingdon-Ward, F. What of the Tribes? (Man in India, 26, No. 2, pp. 110-119. Ranchi, 1946). 

Koppers, W., and J. Jungblut. The Water-Buffalo and the Zebu in Central India. Observations from 
the Viewpoint of an Anthropologist (Anthropos, 37-40, Nos. 4-6, pp. 647-666, 4 draws., 11 
photos. Freiberg, 1942-1945). 

Lambert, E. D. T. The Administration of Indian Affairs in Canada (Man in India, 26, No. 2, 
pp. 136-140. Ranchi, 1946). 

Latourette, Kenneth Scott. The History of Japan (vi, 290 pp. Macmillan, New York, 1947). 

Lattimore, Owen, and Eleanor Lattimore. China: A Short History (218 pp. W. W. Norton, New 
York, 1947). 

Laurence, Peter. Japanese Whaling (Man, 47, Art. 124, p. 116. London, 1947). 

Mills, J. P. The Effect on the Tribes of the Naga Hill District of Contacts with Civilization in 1931 
(Extract from Census of India, 1931, Vol. 1, Pt. 3B, pp. 147 ff. Repr. in Man in India, 26, 
No. 2, pp. 141-145. Ranchi. 1946). 

Morrison, Mrs. H. M. In the Holy Places of Hua Shan: A Dance; a Legend; and an Offering (Illus- 
trated London News, 211, No. 5654, pp. 247-249, 15 illus. August 30, 1947). 

Payne, Robert. The “Asiatic Century” is Upon Us (An article condensed from Revolt of Asia) 
(“Led by scholar-revolutionaries, a new purely Asiatic pattern of society is emerging’) 
(United Nations World, 1, No. 8, pp. 41-43, 3 woodcuts by Liang Yung-Tai. New York, 
October, 1947). 

Payne, Robert. The Revolt of Asia (305 pp. John Day, New York, 1947). 

Prince Peter of Greece. Post-War Developments in Afghanistan (Royal Central Asian Journal, 
34, Pts. 3-4, pp. 275-286. London, 1947). 

Prince Peter of Greece. Tibetan, Toda and Tiya Polyandry (Summary of an illustrated lecture to 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, May 27, 1947) (Man, 47, Art. 129, pp. 123-124. London, 


1947). 
Randhawa, M. S. Role of Domesticated Animals in Indian History (Science and Culture, 12, No. 1, 
pp. 5-14. 1946). 


Rangsit, Sanidh, Prinz von Siam. Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Lawasprachen von Nord-Siam (An- 
thropos, 37-40, Nos. 4-6, pp. 688-710, 1 map. Freiburg, 1942-1945). 

Rodhe, Sten. Deliver Us from Evil. Studies on the Vedic Ideas of Salvation (208 pp. Publications of 
the Swedish Society for Missionary Research, 2 C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund; Ejnar Munksgaard, 
Copenhagen, 1946). 

Roy, Sarat Chandra. The Aborigines of Chota Nagpur. Their Proper Status in the Reformed Consti- 
tution (written in 1936) (Man in India, 26, No. 2, pp. 120-136. Ranchi, 1946). 

Steinmann, Alfred. Nochmals zum Problem der herz-oder nierenfirmigen Ornamente (Mohenjo- 

Daro) (Anthropos, 37-40, Nos. 4-6, pp. 879-880, 1 illus. Freiburg, 1942-1945). 
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Talbot, Phillips. Delhi, Capital of a New Dominion (National Geographic Magazine, 92, No. 5, pp. 
597-630, 16 b. & w. illus., 21 color pls., 1 map. Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Trager, George L., and John G. Mutziger. The Linguistic Structure of Mongolian Place-names 
(JAOS, 67, No. 3, pp. 184-195. 1947). 

Africa 

Ashton, E. H. Democracy and Indirect Rule (with special reference to Bechuanaland) (Summary 
in French) (Africa, 17, No. 4, pp. 235-251. London, 1947). 

Assaf, S. Notes on “The Saint of Tlemsan” (in Hebrew. [See Elmaheh]) (Edoth, 3, Nos. 1-2, p. 107 
Jerusalem, 1947-1948). 

Awolowo, Obafémi. Path to Nigerian Freedom (137 pp. Faber and Faber, London, 1947). 

Bell, H. I. An Egyptian Village in the Age of Justinian (Journal of Hellenic Studies, 64, pp. 21-36 
[1944]. London, 1946). 

Bertho, J. Le probléme du mariage crétien en Afrique occidentale francaise (Africa, 17, No. 4, pp. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
ON JOKING RELATIONSHIPS 


The purpose of this communication is to present the results of cross-cultural testing 
of a hypothesis on cross-sexual joking relationships.’ 

Ethnographic literature abounds in descriptions of patterns of behavior which have 
commonly been termed “the joking relationship.” Briefly, this pattern of behavior may 
be described as a form of privileged familiarity or license, in which certain kin of op- 
posite sex? chide and embarrass each other with obscene and sexual verbal references, 
and indulge in sexual overtures or “horse-play.”’ Polar to the joking relationship is the 
avoidance relationship, according to which certain kin are forbidden to come into 
contact with each other, and often-times must not even see or speak to each other. 
Both of these patterns of social relations, joking and avoidance, seem to occur to a 
greater or lesser degree in primitive societies the world over. Now, the question may be 
asked with reference to these patterns of behavior whether they tend to be associated, 
cross-culturally, with certain customs and institutions, which may help to explain 
their occurrence. 

In primitive societies generally, we find a definite categorization of women into the 
marriageable and the tabooed, according to the definition of incest and the marriage 
rules of each society. Between persons standing in a tabooed relationship to each other 
as regards marriage—for example, parallel cousins—we might expect to find a pro- 
hibition of any behavior that might lead to a breach of the taboo, such as intimate 
conversation or joking about sexual matters, or making sexual gestures or overtures. 
Between such persons we would expect to find a relationship of indifference, respect, 
or even avoidance. Conversely, between persons standing in a culturally-defined po- 
tential sexual relationship, we might well expect to find permissive behavior patterns, 
involving sexual joking and gestures. Such behavior patterns we might predict to be 
the psychological correlates of marriage rules. 

This hypothesis is not new, having been suggested in slightly differing terms by 
several investigators. Lowie,’ after surveying some of the ethnographic evidence, wrote 
that in addition to the proposition “that social and sexual restrictions go hand in hand,” 
he would add that “licensed familiarity generally obtains between potential mates.” 
Again, Lowie states that there is “ample evidence for the reality of the correlation . .. 
between social and sexual taboos, and between social license and the possibility of 
sexual relations.’”* Radcliffe-Brown® expresses a similar point of view in regarding the 
joking relationship, from the standpoint of social structure, as a mode of organizing a 
stable system of behavior in which conjunctive and disjunctive elements are main- 
tained and combined. With reference to cross-cousin marriage, he writes: “In many 
societies it is regarded as preferable that a man should marry the daughter of his 


1 The writer wishes to thank Professor George P. Murdock and Dr. J. W. M. Whiting of Yale 
University for generous assistance and advice in the preparation of the original study upon which 
this communication is based. 

2 No attempt is made here to deal with joking relationships between persons of the same sex. 

5 Lowie, Primitive Society, p. 102. 4 Tbid., p. 104. 

5 Radcliffe-Brown, “On Joking Relationships,”’ Africa, Vol. 13, (1940), pp. 195-210. 
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mother’s brother. . . . Thus his female cousins of this kind . . . are potential wives for 
him. ... Among the Ojibwa Indians of North America, the Chiga of Uganda, and in 
Fiji and New Caledonia, as well as elsewhere, this form of marriage is found and is 
accompanied by a joking relationship. . . . ’’ Chapple and Coon,* phrasing the matter 
somewhat differently, state: “If family systems are to remain in a state of equilibrium 
. .. relations to certain relatives who are either potential spouses or potential sources 
of disturbance need to be clearly defined.” Again, specifically with reference to the 
levirate, they write: “In a society in which the levirate is practiced, a younger brother 
is allowed much familiarity with his older brother’s wife. He can converse with her 
about subjects which he would not dare mention to other people. ... Thus a man and a 
woman who may some day become husband and wife maintain a high interaction rate 
and condition themselves to this potential relationship.””” 

Reduced to simplest terms, the hypothesis is: the joking relationship tends to ob- 
tain between relatives standing in a potential sexual relationship to each other. This 
was tested cross-culturally for four kinship categories: the sororate, that is, between a 
man and his wife’s sister; the levirate, that is, between a man and his brother’s wife; 
the maternal cross-cousin, that is, between a man and his mother’s brother’s daughter; 
and the paternal cross-cousin, that is, between a man and his father’s sister’s daughter. 

Data were examined from a total of 220 societies ranging world-wide in distribution 
and representative of all levels of cultural development.* Owing, however, to the fre- 
quent absence of definite data on the matters under investigation, the working sample 
on which the study was based was necessarily reduced to a fraction of this number. 
For the sororate, there were data for 38 societies; for the levirate, 55 societies; for the 
maternal cross-cousin, 44 societies; and for the paternal cross-cousin, 46 societies. The 
necessity of taking our data where we found them made it inevitable that our sample 
would become considerably smaller and somewhat less representative than might be 
desired. 

Behavior patterns were classified in the following graded series or continuum, in 
order of least to greatest familiarity of relationship: (A) Avoidance or enjoined silence; 
(B) Restraint, respect or reserve; (C) Absence of avoidance, restraint, and licensed 
joking (Indifference); (D) Informality or easy familiarity; (E) Joking relationship. 

In each of the first two categories of the study, the sororate and levirate, the data 
were classified into a four-fold table, from which correlations were computed. To il- 
lustrate, in the case of the sororate, societies on which data were available were classi- 
fied as follows: (1) sororate present and joking relationship present; (2) sororate present 
and joking relationship absent; (3) sororate absent and joking relationship present; (4) 
sororate absent and joking relationship absent. Joking relationship absent was defined 
as (A), (B), (C), or (D) in the above-mentioned continuum of behavior patterns. The 


® Chapple, E. D., and C. S. Coon, Principles of Anthropology, pp. 312-313. 

 Ibid., p. 313. 

* Objections have sometimes been raised regarding the use of historically related societies as 
independent statistical units. It appears to the writer that this objection is based upon a theory 
of culture which regards diffusion as an accidental, random process, rather than an adaptive one. 
If diffusion is a selective and adaptive process, related societies can legitimately be considered 
independent units. Cf. Murdock, “Correlations of Matrilineal and Patrilineal Institutions” in 
Essays in the Science of Society Presented to A. G. Keller, p. 245. 
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numbered categories (1) to (4) represent the logical possibilities in a problem involving 
two variables. 

In the cross-cousin marriage categories, data were arranged in the following graded 
series or continuum: (1) Tabooed; (2) Disapproved, though not strictly tabooed; (3) 
Approved or permitted; (4) Preferred. Cross-cousin marriage was considered present 
in (3) and (4); absent in (1) and (2). All the data available were then arranged in the 
four logically possible categories, in similar manner to the sororate and levirate cases, 
as outlined above. Statistical correlations® were then computed. 


RESULTS 


For the sororate relationship, it was found that there was a coefficient of correlation 
of +0.65, and calculation of the standard error indicated 1.07 chances in 100 of acci- 
dental association between the sororate and the joking relationship. For the levirate 
relationship, coefficient of correlation was +0.50, and standard error indicating 2.3 
chances in 100 of accidental association. For the maternal cross-cousin relationship, 
coefficient of correlation was +0.55, and standard error indicating 1.8 chances of ac- 
cidental association. For the paternal cross-cousin relationship, coefficient of correlation 
was +0.50, and standard error indicating 2.8 chances of accidental association. 


CONCLUSION 


The writer is aware that none of these correlations is very high, and in all cases the 
standard error is greater than admits of statistical significance. For the most part, the 
exceptional cases are those in which the potential sexual relationship is present, but the 
joking relationship absent. This suggests that the potential sexual relationship is not a 
sufficient cause of the joking pattern, or that unknown contravening factors are opera- 
tive. The foregoing material is simply an attempt to measure one factor out of the 
many factors that must operate in producing the joking relationship, and is not to be 
considered an explanation of the phenomenon. 

CuarLes S. BRANT 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
BurFraLo, NEw YorkK 


® The Chesire-Saffir-Thurstone tetrachoric correlation method was followed throughout. See 
Chesire, L., M. Saffir, and L. L. Thurstone, Computing Diagrams for the Tetrachoric Correlation 
Coefficient. 


PIPESTEMS OF THE CARIBOU ESKIMOS 


The Eskimos of the eastern Arctic frequently use wooden pipestems both in soap- 
stone pipes of their own manufacture and to lengthen or replace the stems of “store”’ 
pipes if they become broken. An advantage of the wooden pipestem is that when 
tobacco is scarce the nicotine-soaked stem can itself be cut up and smoked. 

To form the wooden pipestems the Aivilingmiut of Southampton Island and 
Repulse Bay split a stick of dwarf willow, groove each half longitudinally to form a 
channel for the smoke, and then place the two halves together in their original position 
and bind them tightly with sinew or thread. This was also the method used by the 
Eskimos of the Chesterfield Inlet region in 1901.! Lt. Col. Graham Rowley tells me 


' Hanbury, David T., 1904, p. 67. Sport and Travel in the Northland of Canada. 312 pp. Maps. 
London. 
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that the same method is used at Igloolik, but a piece of wood from a packing-case is 
substituted for the willow. Packing-case wood may also be used by the Southampton 
and Repulse Bay Eskimos. 

While engaged on survey work for the Geodetic Service in Keewatin District during 
the summer of 1945, we met some Caribou Eskimos at a temporary R.C.A.F. base on 
the Kazan River. These Eskimos made a number of soapstone pipes for the base 
personnel. The pipe bow! was similar in size and shape to those made by other groups 
of Eskimos in the eastern Arctic, but the method of constructing the wooden stem was 
quite different from that described in the preceding paragraph. 

The Kazan Eskimo whom I watched selected a straight stem of dwarf willow about 
half an inch in diameter. A few inches from the distal or upper end of this stick he made 
a vertical cut about one-eighth of an inch deep around the circumference of the stem. 
From the upper side of this cut he removed a wedge-shaped piece all around the stem. 
Then, holding the stem firmly on either side of the cut, he slowly twisted. This loosened 
a tapering and twisted core which remained attached to the upper part of the stem, 
while the lower portion had been hollowed for 4 to 6 inches below the cut. The hollowed 
portion was then cut off, peeled and shaped at one end to fit the bowl. The core, which 
is solid wood, not pith, will remain attached to the side of the cut which is made at a 
sloping angle, irrespective of whether it is the distal or proximal end of the stick, so 
that if a longer hollowed stem is required, cores may be extracted from both ends. 

It would be of interest to know whether this method of hollowing a pipestem is 
known to any other Eskimo groups, and if not, whether it is an invention of the Caribou 
Eskimos or has been borrowed from the neighbouring Chipweyan Indians. 

T. H. Manninc 
DALLINGTON, NOP THAMPTON 
ENGLAND 


Fic. 1. In the first drawing a wedge has been removed around the stem. The second drawing 
shows the twisted core that has been extracted. 


IN REPLY TO ELGIN WILLIAMS 


In his article, “Anthropology for the Common Man,’ Mr. Williams seemed to 
consider that tolerance of the great variety of man’s cultural patterns is the extent of 


1 American Anthropologist, n.s., 49, No. 1, pp. 84-90, 1947. 
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the theory of Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture. He offered the opinion that such 
sweeping tolerance denied in theory her own practice of judging good and evil social 
factors. He called this a confusion of theory and practice in Dr. Benedict’s book, but 
the confusion lies not on Dr. Benedict’s side but in Mr. Williams’ own failure to under- 
stand the full meaning of cultural relativity. 

There is first a confusion of levels in his remarks. He said: ‘To advocate tolerance 
of other ways of doing things must appear (to the naive Common Man) as either irre- 
sponsible or foolish: other traits are either better or worse than our own—if better we 
ought to adopt them; if worse the least we can do is expose them. But it is just this 
tolerance which is anthropology’s root and core. The conclusion is inescapable that the 
polemics against asocial habits are intrusions and the real message is Relativism” 
(p. 85). He has compared on the same level three generically different ideas: tolerance, 
the designation of asocial habits, and relativism. Tolerance is merely a preparatory 
clearing of the mind, a passive attitude necessary to any scientific thought. A judgment 
of social and asocial habits, if it is responsible, is a highly complex conclusion based on 
wisdom and reason. Cultural relativism is the simplest adequate explanation of the 
general pattern of cultural phenomena. Mr. Williams introduced the confusion. Dr. 
Benedict recommends tolerance for responsible citizenship and for free thought. “‘Wis- 
dom is in tolerance,” she said—wisdom, not organization or the ability to judge good 
and evil. 

The theory of Patterns of Culture is not merely tolerance. It is cultural relativity. It 
is a scientific theory and as such goes far beyond the preliminary acceptance on an equal 
basis of the great variations in the data it uses. Cultural relativity, to phrase it in 
starkest abstraction, states the relativity of the part to the whole. The part gains its 
cultural significance by its place in the whole, and cannot retain its character in a 
different situation. The whole, therefore, has an integrity which in varying degrees of 
intensity guides its growth and produces a cultura] pattern. 

This is a generally accepted theory, Mr. Williams made no direct objection to it, but 
it is evident that he did not distinguish it from the other ideas he dealt with. He missed 
the larger concept, but he picked out of it pragmatism. He commends Dr. Benedict’s 
pragmatism but makes the contradictory statement: “Try as she may to maintain the 
pose of relativism the test of consequences intrudes.’’ What is pragmatism but rela- 
tivity itself? To Mr. Williams it seems to be mixed up with universal value judgments. 
He sets forth three maxims by virtue of their successfulness in Zuni, commending them 
to “the Common Man,” and, by implication of his procedure and his statements, to all 
societies. 

He seized upon Zuni mildness in sex relations to pronounce to the Common Man: 
“‘Abjure violence.” Non-violence is an essential and successful mechanism in Zuni 
marital relations for many interrelated reasons: principally because initiative and ex- 
plosive tempers are inhibited, because the woman controls property and is free to 
divorce her husband, and because life-long marriages are not a primary virtue. The 
association of factors produces the good situation. Violence in marital relations will 
always be relative to the position of women in a society, the type of personality de- 
manded of men, and other sex or social mores. There is, of course, a limit set by the 
strength of the organism and the capacity of the mind for bearing violence, and non- 
violence is more humane and more easily controllable than violence, but it does not 
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follow that it would be possible or even constructive in every society. The Plains man 
treated his wife’s adultery with expected dignity, by cutting off the fleshy part of her 
nose. Since Plains ethics demanded that a wife be faithful, no willingness to overlook 
adultery could be expected in the ordinary pattern. A meeker or more considerate 
response brought a man into disgrace before the tribe, dissipating the ideal in him. In 
American culture the general lack of violence in sex relations cannot be considered 
evidence of a calm and realistic acceptance of marital infidelity. Other equally strong 
and characteristically American measures or attitudes meet the highly charged situa- 
tion. Mr. Williams even made his mora] more general than sex relations, but the moral 
relativity of violence is apparent in Western political thought where, despite national 
laws prohibiting violence within states, numerous violent revolutions are remembered 
as stages in the progress of social democracy. If the absolutist again misunderstand 
and ask: are we then to accept the violence of Nazi Germany as a logical part of the 
whole, the relativist answers that we condemn not merely the part but the whole, the 
negation of life that contained within itself the seeds of its own destruction. The moral, 
non-violence, does not stand up as a universal. 

Nor does Mr. Williams’ second moral, ‘“‘Abjure authority,” stand up. In many 
African kingdoms and in Feudal Europe at many places or periods authority and status 
have been basic elements in the social structure. Both structural types, monarchy and 
feudalism, fostered a high degree of integration and a rich and stable culture in which 
the individual’s identification with society was quite complete. Authority and status 
may be instruments for the injury, deprivation, or humiliation of others, but the evil 
in such a case is necessarily some more fundamental economic or social condition, or 
type of mind that fosters the misuse. 

The third moral derived from Zuni experience was “Despise not thy body.” It is 
closer to physiological and psychological needs than the two previous statements, and 
the problem of compensations and justifications in a puritan society may become a 
pressing matter, but it cannot be called an absolute value. Its introduction to early 
Puritan society or Calvin’s theocracy, if conceivable, would have destroyed the vigor 
and integration which those cultures achieved. The sinfulness of sex was upheld 
throughout the cultures, and energies and desires were constructively channeled in 
other directions. 

If Mr. Williams’ maxims have a ring of truth for Americans it is because he con- 
sciously or unconsciously selected those good Zuni traits which he had previously 
judged to be good and applicable in our society. But the inspiration of his judgment, 
that which is significant for scientific procedure, was the American cultural pattern. 
Authoritarianism is an asocial trait in America, not because in Zuni its absence con- 
tributes to social harmony, but because it 1s not adequately supported in the broad 
configuration of American life except by the most wasteful and destructive aspects of 
our culture. The sinfulness of sex is an asocial attitude in America in terms of our 
barely established concept of the free individual, not because the Zuni experience gives 
evidence of its advantages. In like manner, our criminal, civil, and constitutional laws 
do not justify violence between persons or factions when the law is taken out of the 
hands of its executors. What Mr. Williams has cited is a concurrence of Zuni and 
American attitudes on three points—nothing more. 

Mr. Williams’ feeling that cultural relativity in destroying the absolutism of values 
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destroys also the values, can stem only from an inadequate evaluation of that theory. 
Relativity is a sweeping and astounding truth when all our easy assumptions about 
human nature, natural man, and the good society are re-examined in its light. It is a 
new concept spanning the whole breadth of the study of culture. It is not responsible 
to the forms of thought it supersedes. From the new perspective the scientific problems 
have changed. The “problem of significance,”’ on the specialized level of Mr. Williams’ 
concern, is no longer one of weighting social standards with the respectability of uni- 
versality. The only values that can have meaning in any cultures are those expressed in 
its own institutions, though they may be discernible only in the conflict and incon- 
sistencies of the changing pattern. The great majority of a culture’s values, like those 
cited in Zuni, are found to be its own unique refinements, and can be judged only within 
the context of the culture. The asocial is not denied, as Mr. Williams charged; it is no 
longer a categorical imperative. 

Mr. Williams has confused the problem of value judgments for a specific culture 
with the desire to define those underlying values of all social life that are as certain of 
existence as the universality of man’s species. This search for universals is a latent 
problem of science, the elaboration of which is usually believed possible though as yet 
distant. It is very important to realize that cultural relativity is not a hopeless barrier 
to such a goal, rather that it implies a new direction of thought by freeing us of the 
imagined necessity of absolutizing the present or hoped-for values of our society. 
Universals can be empirically demonstrated by comparing the effects of the active 
relation of cultural elements. Dr. Benedict herself has made some of the few analyses of 
social arrangements “beyond cultural relativity.” In a more recent article? she de- 
scribed the widespread effect of those social arrangements which single out an individual 
for humiliation and provide him no avenue of reinstatement in a dignified position. 
In another article* she described some conditions of freedom which from cross-cultural 
study appear essential. The procedure for these generalizations assumes cultural rela- 
tivity and results in workable principles for guiding human society. 

VircINIA HEYER 
CarLtTon Roap 
BRIARCLIFF Manor, N. Y. 


? Benedict, Ruth, “Some Comparative Data on Culture and Personality with Reference to 
Mental Health,’’ Mental Health, Publication of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, No. 9, 1939, Lancaster. 

3 Benedict, Ruth, “Primitive Freedom,” The Atlantic Monthly, June, 1942. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES IN JAPAN SINCE AUGUST 15, 1945 


In 1938, when construction work was being carried on in the outer area of the 
Kashiwabara Shrine in the town of Unebi in the prefecture of Nara, valuable pre- 
historic remains were discovered in great quantities. The Archeological Institute of 
Kashiwabara was established by the Japanese government prefecture office in Nara to 
carry out investigations simultaneously with the construction work. Besides a large 
prehistoric site of the Stone Age, of great importance for the study of the Jomon 
Period in the region of Kinki, this Institute also discovered an ancient well and made 
many other interesting discoveries. The reconstruction of these materials was done by 
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Messrs. Masao Suenaga, Shiro Hiiro, and Akira Shimada. The remains are now ex- 
hibited in the museum of the Institute of Kashiwabara. This Institute continued these 
investigations during the war. 

In 1945 the personnel of the Institute studied gilt bronze funeral urns. Shortly after 
the surrender of Japan the work of the Institute stopped temporarily. But towards 
the end of 1945 when the American Army of Occupation established a camp in Nara, 
they chose a site known as the ancient burial mound of Uwanabe. With the permission 
of the commanding officer, Capt. Richard Mobley, the Institute investigated one of 
the burial mounds. It was round and contained no stone chamber or coffin but only a 
large number of iron objects, among them several ax-heads. Several imitation ax-heads 
made of stone were also discovered. This excavation was finished by January 7, 1946. 

In May, 1946, the Institute of Kashiwabara made excavations at the burial mound 
of Chayama in the village of Taima, Nara prefecture. This mound did not contain a 
stone chamber, but at the top of the mound was found a stone coffin made of stone 
plates in the form of a house. The bones in the coffin belonged to three persons, two 
adults and one child. The skulls were well preserved. The excavators found one long, 
straight, iron sword and an iron knife. Outside the coffin were discovered two rows of 
nine slightly baked earthenware dishes with pedestals; this pottery was of the Sueki 
type, which is characteristic of the Japanese Iron Period. Parts of horse gear were also 
found. This mound was entirely different from any previously excavated in Japan. 

From August 12 until September 15, 1946, the Institute made excavations at the 
burial mounds of Kajiyama in the village of Tonomine in the prefecture of Nara. 
Several mounds had already been destroyed because of construction work, but two 
stone chambers were still partially intact, only the ceilings of the chambers having 
disappeared. In the back corner of a stone chamber a coffin consisting of two large 
urns joined together at the rims was discovered. This kind of double urn coffin is 
frequently found in North Kyushu. These coffins belong to the Yayoi pottery of 
the preceding Aeneolithic Period, whereas the double urn coffin of Kajiyama belongs 
to the Sueki pottery of the Iron Period. This is the first specimen of this kind of coffin 
discovered up to the present in Japan. Near the earthenware coflina bellied potand a dish 
with pedestal, both of the Sueki type, were also discovered. A great number of iron 
nails which must have been used for a wooden coffin were also found. Thus earthenware 
and wooden coffins were used simultaneously. 

From November 29 until December 9, 1946, the Institute of Kashiwabara made 
excavations at another burial mound on the grounds of the military camp at Nara. At 
two different levels of the mound many haniwa, that is, cylinders of coarse terra- 
cotta arranged in two squares, were found. The upper square was of smaller size than 
the lower. In the center of the upper part of the mound a house-shaped coffin composed 
of stone plates, but with the upper half of the coffin missing, was discovered. A great 
number of iron arrowheads and shields were also found. 

From December 23 to 25, 1946, the Institute investigated a stone coffin discovered 
in one of the burial mounds of Kobaka in the village of Kawai, Nara Prefecture. The 
coffin was of the same type as that of the above-mentioned mound of Chayama. Once 
again the mound did not contain a stone chamber. Within the coffin several parts of 


1 A detailed report will be published by the Prefecture of Nara. 
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horse gear, fragments of long, straight swords, and two Sueki pots were found. Eleven 
small bottle-shaped bowls with long necks and small covers were discovered outside 
the coffin. They were arranged in the same way as the pottery vessels discovered in 
the mounds of Chayama. Thus these two mounds indicate one special kind of burial 
custom. 

In January, 1946, a pit dwelling of the Stone Age Period (of the Middle Jomon 
Period), perhaps about three thousand years old, was excavated in the small town of 
Koganei, near Tokyo, under the guidance of the writer and Mr. Isamu Kono. The 
excavation took about four days. A brown loam layer below a black earth layer about 
one meter deep formed the floor of the ancient pit. In the center of the pit, the remains 
of the fireplace were discovered. Deep penetration of the black earth in five places in the 
loam layer proved the original existence of five tall posts. The round pit was about five 
meters in diameter. After the pit had been used for some time, it was filled up with 
about thirty centimeters of earth, and at this level a great quantity of potsherds of the 
Middle Jomon pottery and of roughly chipped stone axes were discovered. Mr. Kono 
wrote a preliminary report regarding this excavation in the March, 1946, issue of 
Kagaku Asahi, a popular monthly review published by one of the largest newspapers 
in Japan, the Asahi Shinbun. 

In March, 1946, the Archeological Institute of the Imperial University of Kyoto 
excavated a shellmound of the Proto-Jomon Period (a transitional period from the 
Mesolithic to the Neolithic Age) in the small town of Ishiyama in the prefecture of 
Shiga in West Honshu, under the guidance of Mr. Fujioka. A report of this excavation 
will be published in the Toyo Kokogaku, the periodical of the Archeological Institute 
of the Imperial University of Kyoto, as soon as it resumes publication. 

From July 14 to 17, 1946, the undersigned, assisted by several Japanese archeolo- 
gists (Messrs. Kono, Ezaka, Yoshida, and Noguchi), carried out an excavation at the 
Proto-Jomon site of Mito, thirty kilometers behind the former naval base of Yokosuka. 
Many potsherds but no stone implements were found. These potsherds were found as 
deep as twenty centimeters in the brown loam layer below the black humus layer. The 
bottoms of the pots were all pointed, and the decorations on them had been made 
either with the point of a thin stick or by rolling a carved stick over the clay surface of 
the pot. The cord-marked decoration characteristic of the periods following the Proto- 
Jomon Period was not found. Since up to the present time only remains of the Proto- 
Jomon Period have been found in the loam layer of the great plain around Tokyo- 
Yokohama, the chronological position of these potsherds is certain. Further proof 
consists in the fact that this type of pottery is the most primitive found in Japan. 

In September, 1946, some archeologists of the Anthropological Institute of the 
Imperial University of Tokyo (Messrs. Yamanouchi, Sakazume, and Wajima) exca- 
vated a Proto-Jomon shellmound in the village of Tsuga, in Chiba Prefecture. They 
discovered a pit dwelling of the Proto-Jomon Period. 

On September 11, 1946, the undersigned moved to the city of Ichikawa, in the pre- 
fecture of Chiba on the border of Tokyo, in order to establish an archeological insti- 
tute in the buildings of a former Japanese officers’ club. Advisors to this archeological 
institute are Professor Kotondo Hasebe, Head of the Anthropological Society con- 
nected with the Imperial University of Tokyo; Professor Harada of the same university, 
famous specialist of East Asiatic Archeology; Baron Keizo Shibuzawa, head of the 
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Ethnological Association of Japan; and Professor Utsurikawa, a graduate of Harvard 
University and specialist or ethnology. For many years he was a professor of the Im- 
perial University of Formosa. (Dr. Utsurikawa died suddenly at the beginning of 
February, 1947.) 

Several eminent scholars of Japanese archeology are counselors of the Institute. 
Among them are Professor Shuichi Goto, a former director of the Imperial Household 
Museum; Dr. Suzuki, chief of the Anthropological Institute of the Imperial University 
of Tokyo; Dr. Komai, Ichiro Yawata, Isamu Kono, Namio Egami, Nobuhiro Matsu- 
moto, Nobuo Naora, and Dr. Masao Oka. 

The Archeological Association of Japan, with more than 500 members, is closely 
connected with the Institute, headed by the writer. The Association, which has its 
central office in the Institute in Ichikawa, will soon begin to publish a Japanese archeo- 
logical review. As soon as paper is available, the Institute will also start the publication 
of a quarterly magazine in English, Archaeologia Nipponica. 

From September 30 until October 8, 1946, members of the above-mentioned Archeo- 
logical Institute of Ichikawa-Konodai carried out excavations at the shellmound of 
Hanawadai in the prefecture of Ibaragi. A little below the surface they discovered the 
remains of a dwelling of the Tumuli Period. The surface of the loam layer below the 
humus layer formed the floor of a pit dwelling which yielded pottery with pointed 
bottoms and rough cord-marked decoration. They also discovered beautifully polished 
bone implements, among them a perforated needle, a fishing hook, arrowheads, an ear 
ornament. Also found was a very primitive female clay image, the oldest specimen yet 
discovered im Japan. The decorations on the pottery and the bone implements, and the 
fact that no remains at all were discovered in the loam layer, proves clearly that this 
site yielded pottery with pointed bottoms, characteristic of the Proto-Jomon pottery, 
but influenced by the culture of the following Early Jomon Period. 

From October 15 until November 5, 1946, some scholars of the Archeological Insti- 
tute of Ichikawa-Konodai and of the Archeological Association of Japan carried out 
excavation work on stone circles of the Stone Age in the small town of Oyu, in Akita 
Prefecture, in the northern part of the main island of Honshu under the guidance of the 
well-known archeologists Shuichi Goto and Isamu Kono. The excavation was made 
possible by a subsidy from one of the largest Japanese newspapers, Asahi Shinbun. 
Many stone circles of the Iron or Tumuli Period (4th-8th Century, A.D.) had already 
been discovered in Central and West Honshu, but stone circles of the Stone Age had 
never been found before in Northern Honshu. Mr. Kono wrote a preliminary report of 
this excavation in the December, 1946, issue of the Kagaku Asahi. One well-preserved 
circle was about fifty meters in diameter; there were many other stone circles of smaller 
size. No remains were discovered within the stone circles which must have been very 
holy, religious spots. The manner in which these huge stones faced in the four directions 
—North, South, East, and West—is remarkable. Near the circles the archeologists 
discovered ancient dwellings with pottery and stone implements, very probably dating 
from the same period as the circles. The decoration on the pottery showed a resemblance 
to that of the so-called Horinouchi type (about 2,500 years old) in the region around 
Tokyo-Yokohama. But the shape of this pottery is much like that of the Bronze and 
Iron Age of Central and South Japan. Since the Stone Age lasted in the northern parts 
of Honshu until a rather late date (about 7th century, A.D.), we must take into account 
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the possibility that these stone circles in North Honshu may date many centuries after 
Christ, even as late as the 7th. A detailed study of them is planned as an early volume 
of the Archaeologia Nipponica. 

In October, 1946, Mr. Sakazume of the Anthropological Institute of Tokyo Im- 
perial University, with the assistance of other archeologists and students, excavated 
the shellmound of Arayashiki in the city of Chiba (about one hour by train from Tokyo). 
On the 15th of October the Japanese crown prince, a first-year student in the Peers’ 
School in Tokyo, visited the excavation with his teacher and classmates. He worked 
with a shovel in the shell layer and found great pleasure in looking for ancient remains. 

In December, this same Institute of the Tokyo Imperial University excavated a 
shellmound of the Proto-Jomon Period in the city of Chiba. 

From February 10 until 12, 1947, members of the Archeological Institute of 
Ichikawa-Konodai excavated an ancient pit dwelling at Kokubunji, outside Tokyo. 
This yielded a great quantity of beautiful Middle Jomon pottery. 

The archeological publications of one of the most prominent Japanese archeologists, 
Professor Sueji Umehara of the Imperial University of Kyoto, deserve special mention. 
In the books mentioned below, Professor Umehara discusses several important prob- 
lems with his well-known objectivity and lucidity. 

In June, 1946, Professor Umehara’s Ancient Cultures of East Asia (Toa no kodai- 
bunka) was published. The first chapter discusses the Japanese prehistoric Jomon and 
Yayoi Periods; the second chapter, the Chinese Ying culture; and the third chapter, 
the mutual relations between the ancient cultures of China and Europe. The last 
chapter is highly interesting. Professor Umehara gives convincing proofs that the 
Chinese culture of about the 5th and 4th centuries B.c. was strongly influenced by the 
Scythian bronze culture of South Russia. He rejects the theory proposed by some 
Western archeologists that the first bronzes came to China through the Scythian in- 
fluence. According to him, this is in flagrant opposition to Chinese history, according 
to which the Chou dynasty dates from 1000 B.c. (The writer is not convinced that the 
Chou dynasty ever existed. Rather, he regards it as highly probable that Chou never 
exercised real.power in China but that it was a cultural center from which other 
Chinese states emanated and grew until finally, in the third century B.c., the Tsin 
State succeeded in conquering all of them, and founded for the first time a greater 
united Chinese empire.) 

In December, 1946, the publishing company “‘Kodo shoin” in Kyoto published Dr. 
Umehara’s The Ancient Cultures of Korea (Chosen kodai no bunka), containing 32 pages 
of beautiful illustrations and 124 pages of text. In this book Dr. Umehara devotes a 
special chapter to a survey of archeological research on ancient Korean sites up to the 
present day. In the following chapters he deals with the Neolithic cultures and the 
primitive metallic cultures of Korea and the highly developed culture of Lohyang, a 
Chinese Prefecture in North Korea dating from 108 B.c. until the 3rd century A.D. Next 
he deals with the culture of the Korean kingdoms of Kaokuli, Paitchi, Silla, and Kaya, 
which came into existence after the 4th century. Finally he gives a description of the 
oldest sites and remains of Korean Buddhism. 

In January, 1947, the publishing company “Hoshino shoten” in Kyoto published 
Dr. Umehara’s Outline of the Archeology of East Asia (Toa kokogaku gaikan), containing 
16 pages of illustrations and 121 pages of text. In the first chapter he offers some archeo- 
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logical reflections on the prehistoric cultures of Japan. In the second chapter Dr. 
Umehara gives a description of the Japanese bronzes, especially of the bronze bells 
(dotaku). In two other chapters he deals with the ancient cultures of Korea, and in the 
following chapters with the ancient cultures of Manchuria and of China proper. 

Another very valuable book was brought out in 1946 by a publishing company in 
Tokyo, “Yajima shobo.” It is the work of Dr. Tadao Kano: Southeast Asia Ethnological 
and Prehistoric Studies (Tonan Asia Minzoku senshigaku kenkyu). In this excellent book 
of 442 pages, Dr. Kano gives much information of high scientific value on the pre- 
historic archeology and the present ethnology of the Philippines, Formosa, Indonesia, 
the South Sea Islands, etc. 

In October, 1946, the publishing company “Hoshino shoten” in Kyoto published 
Archeological Records of Mongolia and Sinkiang (Mokyo kokoki), by Mr. Katsutoshi 
Ono and Mr. Takeo Hibino, in 339 pages. A great part of the book does not deal with 
archeology, but is only a description of the trip of the authors through Mongolia and 
Sinkiang. But we find in the book a valuable description of the excavation of some 
tumuli in these regions which yielded many bronze remains very similar to those found 
in the famous Scythian tombs of South Russia. 

In December, 1946, the “Oyajima” publishing company in Kyoto published A 
Comparative History of the Architecture of Korea and Japan (Nippon Chosen Hikaku 
Kenchikushi), by Mr. Nobuzo Sugiyama, containing 16 pages of illustrations and 220 
pages of text. In one chapter Mr. Sugiyama deals with the prehistoric architecture of 
the Stone Age, more especially with the pit dwellings. In a following chapter he deals 
with the Protohistoric architecture, in which he discusses more especially several types 
of tumuli structures. In the other chapters Mr. Sugiyama deals with the architecture 
of the historical periods of Korea and Japan. 

Early in 1947, after an interruption of more than two years, the Anthropological 
Society, connected with the Anthropological Laboratory of the Imperial University of 
Tokyo, issued the first number of the well-known review Zinruigaku Zassi since the end 
of hostilities. This gives no scientific studies, but only a list of the 500 members of 
the Society and their present addresses, and a report on the latest proceedings and the 
financial status of the Society. 

As I finish this survey, the Archeological Institute of Ichikawa-Konodai is carrying 
out excavations of ancient pit dwellings of the Middle Jomon Period on the outskirts of 
Tokyo. 

Rev. Gerarp Groot, S.V.D. 

PRESIDENT, ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

or IcntkKAWA-KONODAI, JAPAN 


JAPANESE JOURNAL OF ETHNOLOGY 


The first two post-war numbers of the Japanese Journal of Ethnology (Minzokugaku 
Kenkyu) comprising Numbers 1 and 2 of Volume 3 have appeared, and Number 3 is in 
the presses. American anthropologists will be interested in the contents of the journal, 
given below, and the evidences of post-war anthropological activities that it contains. 
However, it should be pointed out that much of the research contained in the journal 
represents an accumulated back-log of the war and even in some cases the pre-war 
years. 
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Vol. 3, No. 1, September, 1946: 

Sugiura, Ken: “Ethnological research in primitive economy.” Pp. 1-55. 

Seki, Keigo: “The problems of god-absence (kamifuzai) and caretaker-deities (rusu-gami).” 
Pp. 56-80. 

Mikami, T.: “A journal of research in Huan-jéu, East Manchuria.” Pp. 81-104. 

Przuluski, Jean: “L’or, son origine et ses pouvoirs magiques. Etude de Annamite.” (Translated 
into Japanese by A. Asami.) Pp. 104-124. 

Boas, F.: “My faith.” (Translated into Japanese by Otsuka, H.) 


Vol. 3, No. 2, February, 1947: 
Special Number on Problems of Sociai Combination in Japan. 

Nishioka, T.: “Rank and status in social organization.”’ Pp. 1-23. 

Higo, F.. “The system of ujiko (proteges of the tutelary divinities).”” Pp. 23-40. 

Otaka, K.: “Occupation and the social group—on the livelihood community of ironsmiths in 
Izumo district.” Pp. 41-93. 

Kitano, S.: “Materials on joint-family groups.” Pp. 94-109. 

Kurata, I.: “Language and organized groups—a prefatory ethnological explanation.” Pp. 110- 
131. 

Seki, K.: “One mode of joint-family combination—the concept of maki.” Pp. 132-146. 

Furuno, K.: “In memoriam: Mr. Oikawa.” Pp. 147-153. 

Kitano, S.: “A vita breve and the works of Mr. Oikawa.”’ Pp. 154-163. 


Vol. 3, No. 3, which is soon to appear, will contain the following items: 

Okada, Ken: “On the use of personal documents in ethnology—a consideration of Prof. Kluck- 
hohn’s article.” 

Ishida, E.: “On the magic word ‘kuwabara.’ 

Natori, N.: “Incising and ceremonial streamers of the Gilyak and Oroko tribes.” 

Kawashima, T.: “Kane-oya, the marriage god-parent.” 

Sakurada, K.: “On fishing village households.” 

Segawa, Kiyoko: “Age-gracing customs in Japan.” 

Harada, T.: “Proselytization and class.” 


HERBERT PASSIN 
Toxyo, JAPAN 


THE FIRST POST-WAR ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONVENT"°™ IN JAPAN 


The readers of the American Anthropologist will be interested - of the . “st 
post-war convention of anthropologists and sociologists in Japan. The “~ ) usted 
for two days in the Grand Hall of Tokyo’s famous Ueno Park Nation. >» ™m 


(formerly the Imperial Household Museum), June 7-8, 1947, and was attcaucd by 
Prince Takamatsu, brother of the Emperor. The federated societies, including the 
Japanese Anthropological Society, Japanese Sociological Society, Japanese Ethnologi- 
cal Society, Japanese Archaeological Society, Japanese Linguistic Society, and the 
Folklore Society, were under the chairmanship of Viscount Keizo Shibuzawa, Director 
of the Attic Museum. 

Because of transportation, housing, and food problems, many of the scientists were 
unable to attend, but the heavy Tokyo area representation resulted in a good attend- 
ance. Guest lectures were to be presented by E. H. Norman, Head of the Canadian 
Mission; Dr. Wu Wen-Tsau, Chinese Mission; A. M. Halpern and H. Passin; but only 
Drs. Wu and Halpern were able to participate. Dr. Halpern, spoke on “Linguistics as a 
Social Science,’ and Dr. Wu spoke on “‘Present Tendencies in Social Science.” 
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The program of the two-day session is given below: 
Saturday Morning, June 7. Results of Research: 
1. suGrurA, Kenichi. “The relations between ownership and distribution—with the daily food 
of primitive peoples as the center.” 
. OBA, Iwao. “Relics of Japanese festivals.” 
. OKADA, Ken. “The social structure of the Atayal tribe (Formosa).” 
. NAKANO, Taku. “On the extended family among merchants (the norenuchi—shop curtains).” 
. MATSUMOTO, Nobuhiro. “On the tribal names of southeastern Asia.” 
. KOBAYASHI, Hideo. “On the principles of linguistic aesthetics.” 
. IsHtmpA, Mosaku. “On the honeysuckle-shaped tiles of the Horyuji Temple.” 


SOW 


Saturday Afternoon. Results of Research: 
8. 1KEDA, Hiroko. “Dialect and folklore.” 
9. Hort, Ichiro. “On the Jisantsuka (ceremonial mounds).” 
10. WATANABE, Hitoshi. “The nature of obsidian arrowheads and their distribution.” 
Sunday Morning, June 8. Results of Research: 
11. sExrno, Yu. “One aspect of Chinese art.” 
12. seEcawa, Kiyoko. “On women’s coming of age ceremonies.” 
13. NAOE, Hiroji. “On the conception of morality in Labor.” 
14. MatsusHIMA, Shizuo. “On the Pa-t’ou system of boss control of labor organizations (North 
China and Manchuria).”’ 
15. Kono, Rokuro. “Two or three points of similarity in the Japanese and Korean languages.” 
. IsHIDA, Eiichiro. “Research topics on beliefs respecting mother-child deities.” 
17. arIGA, Kizaemon. “Concerning the ‘household.’ 
HERBEPFT PAssIN 
Toxyo, JAPAN 


RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK IN INDIA 


Aside from the work of the Archaeological Survey of India, undoubtedly the most 
active program of archaeological explora*ion and excavation being carried out in 
India today is that of Dr. Hasmukh D. Sankalia, Chairman of the Department of 
History, Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute, 10 Connaught Road, 
Poona 1, India. The extent and apparent excellence of Dr. Sankalia’s program makes it 
well worth calling to the attention of American anthropologists. 

Dr. Sankalia seems to have had good theoretical and practical training in archaeol- 
ogy. His plan of investigation of prehistoric sites is possibly the best that has been 
attempted since De Terra, Paterson, and Movius made their studies of Pleistocene 
geology and Paleolithic culture in northwest India and Burma ten or more years ago. 
Furthermore, Dr. Sankalia apparently has funds for fairly large-scale research and 
publication and in this respect is unique in India. He is therefore a man to be watched 
and encouraged. 

Dr. Sankalia’s field of activity is in Gujarat, mainly in Baroda State, north of the 
Narbada river, in western India. During a total of four trips into the field, in 1941-42, 
1944, 1945, and 1946-47, Dr. Sankalia has uncovered very important prehistoric ma- 
terial of types previously entirely unknown. 

In the valley of the Sabarmati river, Dr. Sankalia has been making the only serious 
study of Pleistocene geology and Paleolithic culture since the time of De Terra, Pater- 
son, and Movius. He has worked out a generalized stratigraphic sequence of (1) sand- 
stone or granite bedrock overlain by (2) 10 to 15 feet of lower river gravels containing 
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crude hand-axes and other Paleolithic implements, in turn overlain by (3) 15 to 20 
feet of upper river silt containing much better-made hand-axes. This geological and cul- 
tural sequence resembles that found by De Terra in the Narbada river valley to the 
southeast. 

Lying on top of the upper river silt mentioned above are 30 to 40 feet of “loessic 
silt,” in which the most interesting of Dr. Sankalia’s finds have been made. This 
“Joessic silt” consists of wind-blown particles, apparently held in the air in the form of 
dust during a dry season of the year, which were finally deposited by water action 
when the monsoon or other seasonal rains broke each year. It is therefore neither true 
loess nor river alluvium. Its age is uncertain, there being a possibility that it is not a 
peri-glacial phenomenon but a product of alternating dry and wet seasons in a rela- 
tively arid region. For this reason it may be post-Pleistocene in date. In the top of this 
“‘loessic silt,” 4 to 5 feet below the ground surface, separated by about 25 feet of sterile 
soil from the Paleolithic finds beneath, Dr. Sankalia has discovered the first truly 
microlithic culture complex to be found in India. This complex contains not only geomet- 
ric microliths but also small blades, scrapers, and points of stone, some bone implements, 
the fossilized bones of sheep/goat, ox, buffalo, dog, horse, deer, birds, and rodents, and 
above all a total of ten human skeletons. The skeletal material is the first to come 
from microlithic sites in India and may be the earliest known from that country. 
Much of it is in measurable condition, and when full reports are published, it should 
add tremendously to scientific knowledge of the early inhabitants of India. 

Lying over the purely microlithic level in the top of the “‘loessic silt” are three other 
cultural levels of more recent date. These contain microliths, pottery, and a few Neo- 
lithic-like tools. 

At the site of Rangpur, Limbadi State, Kathiawar, Dr. Sankalia has found a good 
stratigraphic sequence of painted pottery, similar to, but not identical with, the Indus 
valley wares. He is therefore expanding the knowledge of Bronze Age and later periods 
as well as that of earlier cultures. 

The results of Dr. Sankalia’s first season’s work are fully published as noted below. 
Preliminary publications on the second and third season’s activities have also appeared. 
Reports of the last year’s excavations have only recently reached me by letter. The 
bibliography is as follows: 


(a) H. D. Sankalia—“Investigations into Prehistoric Archaeology of Gujarat, Being the 
Official Report of the First Gujarat Prehistoric Expedition 1941-42.” Sri-Pratapasimha 
Maharaja Rajyabhisheka Grantha-Mala, Memoir No. 4, Baroda State Press, 1946. 336 
pp., 5 maps, 31 plates, 7 text figs. 

(b) H. D. Sankalia and I. Karve—“The Second Gujarat Prehistoric Expedition: A Prelim- 
inary Account of the Search of ‘Microlithic Man in Gujarat.’ New Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. 7, No. 1, April, 1944, pp. 1-6. 

(c) H. D. Sankalia, I. Karve, and G. M. Kurulkar—Preliminary Report on the Third Gujarat 
Prehistoric Expedition and Human Remains Discovered So Far. Deccan College Research 
Institute. Times of India Press, Bombay, 1945. 14 pp, 9 plates. 


EvGENE C. WorMAN, Jr. 
PEABODY MusEuM 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 1946-1947. DIVISION OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY, 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The activities of the Division during 1946-1947 have, to a large degree, reflected 
the changing conditions and demands of the post-war period. Several of the psycho- 
logical committees which were so active during the crucial war years are no longer func- 
tioning but, on the other hand, the committee on the Selection and Training of Aircraft 
Pilots is continuing the basic researches which are as important to peacetime as to 
war-time flying. Fresh areas of interest are, at the same time, arising, such as the Co- 
ordinated Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology which has been promoted by 
the Pacific Science Board of the Council and the Pacific Committee on the Anthro- 
pological Sciences of the Division. 

In anticipation of certain problems that seem bound to arise in the field of highly 
trained personnel, the Division gave consideration to the development of a research 
program on the selection of personnel for training in scientific research. At a conference 
on April 11, 1947, a group of psychologists and representatives of related fields agreed 
to recommend that a long-term psychometric study be initiated. At present, support 
for the project has not yet been obtained. 

These developments indicate the flexibility that is essential if the broad and con- 
tinuing purposes for which the Council was organized are to be carried out. 

Committee on African Anthropology. This committee has continued to promote 
interest in problems of African ethnology in this country. A “Finding List of African 
Films” to be circularized to departments of anthropology and other interested groups 
has been completed and a symposium on Africa was organized as part of the program 
of the American Anthropological Association at its annual meeting in December 1946. 
The papers presented will appear in a forthcoming number! of the American Anthro- 
pologist. 

Committee on Basic Needs in American Archaeology. This committee has a close 
working liaison with the joint Committee for the Recovery of Archaeological Remains 
which is composed of one representative each from the Society for American Archae- 
ology and the American Anthropological Association, and two representatives from the 
American Council of Learned Societies. This liaison relationship serves to keep the 
National Research Council in close cooperation with conservation work in govern- 
mental] and private archaeological research. 

Committee on Child Development. The work of this committee is closely integrated 
with that of the Society for Research in Child Development. Space is provided by the 
Council for use of the Society’s publication office. The Parents’ Institute contributed 
funds for a conference of representatives of child research institutions on needs, policies, 
plans and procedures in child development research that was held under the auspices 
of the committee in March. 

Board on Clinical Psychology Advisory to the Surgeon General. Advice has been ren- 
dered to The Surgeon General on matters of organizational policy and personnel as well 
as on problems of follow-up on military personnel who were examined, diagnosed and 
treated during the war. 

Committee on the History of Psychology and the War. The Committee has continued 
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to assemble the basic documents from which it can ultimately prepare a general history 
of the activities of psychologists in World War II. 

Commitice on International Cooperation in Anthropology. Through the generosity of 
the American Anthropological Association and The Viking Fund, grants have been 
made available to begin work on a badly needed third edition of the International 
Directory of Anthropologists. The committee will have direct supervision of this project. 
One of the major considerations of this committee has been how to obtain publications 
for the depleted or destroyed libraries of foreign institutions, and how to get books to 
scholars who have been cut off from this source of supply during the war. Members of 
the committee have been responsible for a series of reports on “Anthropology During 
the War” which are being published in the American Anthropologist. Reprints of these 
have been sent to anthropologists all over the world. Yet to appear are reports on 
anthropology in the Arab World,? South Africa,’ the Philippines,‘ and possibly on 
Japan. Through the cooperation of Mlle. Yvonne Oddon, librarian of the Musée de 
Homme, Paris, it has been possible to gather detailed information on the fate of 
anthropological collections, libraries, and anthropologists in Germany. A member of 
the committee is responsible for the account of anthropological activities that appears 
annually in the Britannica Book of the Year. 

‘Committee on International Cooperation in Psychology. Like the above committee, 
this committee has been concerned with meeting requests for books by foreign psycho- 
logists. The decision was not to send publications to individuals but to universities and 
institutions, and a list was prepared. With the cooperation of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association, back numbers of publications will be sent to those institutions listed. 

During the year it was agreed that the former Committee on Latin American Psy- 
chology be made a subcommittee of this committee. Membership to, this subcommittee 
has now been appointed and through correspondence a channel will be opened that 
will make it possible for psychologists in Latin American countries to keep in close 
touch with their North American colleagues. 

Committee on Latin American Anthropology. Three subcommittees have been formed 
which are concerned with: (1) collecting information on current research projects in 
both the Americas for distribution to interested members of the profession; (2) pro- 
moting the interchange of students and faculty in anthropology between institutions 
in the Americas: (3) the supervision of microfilming documents on Middle American 
anthropology, a project which is being carried out at the University of Chicago by a 
committee member. 

Pacific Committee on the Anthropological Sciences. Subsequent to the Pacific Science 
Conference which was sponsored by the Council in June, 1946, a Pacific Science Board 
was established as a general committee. This Board negotiated with the Navy Depart- 
ment for a grant of funds to initiate a “Coordinated Investigation of Micronesian An- 
thropology,”’ and secured the cooperation of various universities and museums, and 
additional funds from foundation sources. Applications from twelve institutions for 
participation in this investigation were referred to the Pacific Committee on the An- 
thropological Sciences for recommendation, this committee having been reconstituted 
from the Committee on the Anthropology of Oceania, which was set up in the Division 


2 Vol. 49, pp. 342-343. (Ed.) 


3 [bid., pp. 530-532. (Ed.) 
‘ Ibid., pp. 532-533. (Ed.) 
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during the war. The number of institution-sponsored participants amounted to forty- 
four, most of whom left for Micronesia in June 1947. This cooperative project is by far 
the largest of its kind in the history of anthropology. It includes investigations in the 
fields of ethnography, linguistics, personality psychology, and geography. 

Committee on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots. The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration of the U. S. Department of Commerce continued its support of the re- 
search of this committee. During the year the committee virtually completed its 
research on the relation between visual capacity and the ability to learn to fly. Two 
new experimental studies were initiated: (1) on the qualifications for safe airline pilots 
and procedures for selection, certification and upgrading of airline pilots, and (2) on 
the ability to recognize incipient stalls. In addition the committee stirveyed the litera- 
ture relevant to problems of pilot fatigue, prepared a compendium of useful tricks for 
the use of pilot instructors and, at the request of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
prepared a restatement in lay terms of the medical requirements under the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization in comparison to present CAA regulations. 
The publications of reports on these and previous activities of the Committee brings its 
series of technical reports to a total number of seventy-one. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. Irving Hallowell, Chairman 
Charles W. Bray, Vice-chairman 
July 5, 1947 


. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A TRIBUTE TO CLARK WISSLER 


At a meeting of the American Ethnological Society, held at the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York City on November 11, 1947, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved that: the American Ethnological Society extends its deepest sympathy to the fam- 
ily of the late Dr. Clark Wissler, our former President, good friend, and wise counselor. As teacher, 
author, and curator of anthropology at the American Museum of Natural History, he has brought 
the subject matter of his discipline to great numbers of people, young and old. His comprehensive 
field work, careful monographs, and general books on primitive society have set high standards 
for research and added greatly to theoretical insight. 


COLLABORATION WITH SWEDISH ANTHROPOLOGISTS 


Dr. D. B. Stout of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Syracuse University, has 
been given a grant of $3500 by the Viking Fund to carry out a project to re-establish and increase 
the collaboration between Swedish and American anthropologists. He hopes to arrange further 
exchange of students, researchers, and teachers between the two nations in the various branches 
of anthropology, and to that end will spend several months in Sweden during the summer of 1948. 
Inquiries and information concerning students and others who might suitably participate in such 
exchanges will be welcomed. 


THIRD CONFERENCE ON IROQUOIS RESEARCH 


Some twenty-five anthropologists attended the Third Conference on Iroquois Research at 
Red House, New York, October 24 to 26, 1947. Papers were read on the archeological, ethnological 
and linguistic aspects. Sentiment was unanimous for continuing the yearly conferences, for pre- 
serving the record, and for meeting at the same place another year. 


MERGER IN SANTA FE 


As of September 1, 1947, a merger has been effected of the Laboratory of Anthropology, the 
School of American Research, and the Museum of New Mexico. Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley has been 
elected permanent Director of the Museum and of the School; Mr. Maurice Ries resigned as Di- 
rector of the Laboratory and the Hon. Boaz Long was elected President of the Laboratory Board. 

The unification project provides for the Museum of New Mexico buildings on the plaza of 
Santa Fe to become the exclusive exhibition agency of the combined institutions. The old Palace 
of the Governors will display archeological, colonial, and historical exhibits; the Hall of Ethnology 
will house ethnological and rotating shows; and the Art Gallery will be devoted to paintings, 
prints and sculpture. The Laboratory of Anthropology was closed as a place of exhibit September 
17th; it is to be used in the future as a study and research center and as a meeting place for 
scientific gatherings, in accord with the original purpose for which it was founded nearly twenty 
years ago. 

It is believed that the merger will make of the combined institutions the largest single agency 
in the United States exclusively devoted to the study of man. 


CONTENTS OF FORTHCOMING ISSUES OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


The April, 1948, number will contain the following: 

Articles: “The Extraorganic,” by E. F. Greenman; “Attitudes and Acculturation,” by Laura 
Thompson; “A Question of Interpretation,” by Edward W. Strong; “Culture, Normality, and 
Personality Conflict,” by Arnold W. Green; ‘The Rubric ‘Fishing and Fisheries’,” by Gordon W. 
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Hewes; “Culture Contact on the Northwest Coast, 1785-1795,” by George I. Quimby; “Rice 
Cultivation in Asia,” by Inez Adams; and “Terena Social Organization and Law,” by Kalervo 
Oberg. 

Brief Communications: “Wi}1 West Long, Cherokee Informant,” by John Witthoft; “Jicarilla 
Apache Fertility Aids, and Practices for Preventing Conception,” by Morris Edward Opler; 


f Nat- “Relation of Lapse Rate to Relative Clothing Needs of Children and Adults,” by Ronald L. 
opted: Ives; “The Probability of Numerous Independent Inventions,” by Gordon D. Gibson; and “The 
e fam- Documentary Film and the Scientific Producer,” by Margaret Cussler. 
acher, It is expected that the large memoir: “A Study of Archeology,” by Walter W. Taylor, will 
ought appear with the July, 1948, issue. Other accepted memoirs, to appear in this order, are: “The 
ae Pueblo Indians; Their Land, Economy and Civil Organization,” by S. D. Aberle; and “The Social 
dards and Religious Life of a Guatemalan Village,” by Charles Wagley. 
The Executive Board elected the following as Fellows of the American Anthropological 
\ssociation, during the two-month period between October 15, 1947 and December 15, 1947: 
y, has Aberle, David Gower, Charlotte Rinaldo, John B. 
crease Albrecht, Andrew C. Hadlock, Wendell Rodnick, David 
urther Barrett, S. A. Holder, Preston Skarland, Ivar 
unches Bell, Earl H. Horton, Donald Smith, Anne M. 
| 1948, Berry, Brewton Hurst, C. T. Srole, Leo 
n such Brenner, Anita Jensen, Dorothy C. Stafford, Cora E. 
Brues, Alice M. — Kelly, Arthur R. Sullivan, Robert J. 
Connolly, Cornelius J. Kidder, Alfred IT Susman, Amelia 
Davis, W. Allison Kniffen, Fred B. Tanner, Clara Lee 
rch at Disher, Kenneth D. Krieger, Alex Underwood, Francis W. 
logical Douglas, Antrew ©. Lewis, Carolyn Adler Ward, Edward 
pre- Li An-Che Wauchope, Robert 
Fisher, Margaret W Feng 
Ford, Clelland S. Lipkind, William Weyer, Edward M. 
Foster, Lausenes Louw, John K. Whiting, Beatrice Blyth 
y, the Gardner, Burleigh B. O’Bryan, Deric Wike, Joyce 
s been Cini James A. Patai, Raphael Wilford, Lloyd 
as Di- Giddings, James L. Petrullo, Vincenzo Wisdom, Charles 
board. Gilbert, William H. Post, Richard H. Withers, Arnold 
aza Ol Goldman, Irving Provinse, John Wormington, Hanna M. 
Palace Goldstein, Marcus S. Randall, Francis E. Zingg, Robert M. 
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The Science of Cultural Anthropolog y 


sy MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


needs of all general and introductory courses. 


This textbook has been written by an eminent anthropologist to serve the 
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Over 300,000 words, with more than 100 illustrations, charts, and tables 
Probably $5.00 text 
In press; ready late Spring, 1948 


Write for your examination copy now 


College Department 
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501 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
AMERICAN LINGUISTICS 


FOUNDED BY FRANZ BOAS, 1917 
C. F. VOEGELIN, EDITOR 


SPECIAL STUDENT RATE 


The International Journal of American Linguistics is now offer- 
ing a special student rate of two dollars ($2.00) per year in order 
to make the Journal available to more undergraduate and graduate 
students in anthropology and linguistics. The Journal is a quarterly 
devoted to the study of American Indian languages and ethno- 
graphic problems involving the use of language. It offers to scholars 
working in linguistics or in American Indian cultures much of in- 


terest in its articles and reviews. 


Forthcoming articles in International Journal of American Linguistics 


will include: 


George L. Trager, ‘The Indian Languages of Brazil” 
Sol Tax, “Manuscripts of Middle American Languages and Cultures” 
Yalson Malkiel, “On Analyzing Hispano—-Maya Blends” 


Harry Tschopik, “Aymara Texts” 


Full length descriptions of various languages (published in parts) which 
will also appear in 1948 include: 

Athabascan (Hoijer) 

Potawatomi (Hockett) 

Kutenai (Garvin) 


Seneca (Preston and Voegelin) 


Subscriptions may be sent to the Business Manager, William ]. W ‘allace, 
Department of Anthropology, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Student subscriptions $2.00 yearly; regular subscriptions $4.00 yearly. 
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